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The First Lady in Club Land 
REETINGS to Mrs. Josiah Evans 
Cowles!—since the first of June 
president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The honor 
conferred upon her at the Thirteenth Biennial 
in New York was well deserved, and the two 
and a half million federated club women of the 
United States may rest assured that their 
representatives chose well. She is a sweet and 
gracious lady, and well fitted by training and 
temperament to undeftake the arduous duties 
of the position with which she has been 
honored—and which, we feel sure, she will 
honor. A high standard has been set for her 
by her predecessor, Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer, who left the Federation a firmly 
welded unit, strong in numbers and in a 
determination to justify its existence. Credit 
for the national Baby Week in March is to be 
given to this organization, a demonstration 
which both suggests its influence and indicates 
that it is interested in the things that count. 
If it takes no backward step, if it masses 
its womanhood for a drive against every 
agency that, unchecked, would leave a 
shadow upon an American home, if it leads 
the way toward the beautiful things that this 
country might work out for itself, there will 
be no stopping it until it occupies first 
place in our hearts among all the national 
bodies. 

Surely there are left but few people of 
intelligence who will say in seriousness that 
woman’s place is in the home—meaning only 
in the home—and that anything which takes 
her out is to be decried. Time was when 
the saying was true, but it has not been 
true since the second cabin joined the first 
in the wilderness clearing. Community life 
makes community interest, and that woman 
is untrue to the best interests of her home 
who absents herself from the give and take 
of neighborhood affairs. Few are so poor 
they can not give; none is so rich she can not 
receive. Giving and taking, every member 
of a community is bettered, as a wife and as a 
mother, by participating in the activities of the 
organizations about her. And then there 
comes a time when the home requires a modi- 
cum of attention; the children are grown, 
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the husband is busy. But the mother and wife 
has stepped over the line into new life and 
vigor; and if she works it must be outside the 
home. There is saving grace for the nation, 
the solution of many of its ills, in the activities 
of such women, once they are banded together 
and given proper leadership. The club seems 
to be the logical organization for the work—a 
band of intimates for local needs and con- 
ditions, a national union when a “long pull 
and a strong pull” is the only thing that will 
avail. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING congratulates the new 
president of the General Federation. She will 
find it with her in everytHing that she under- 
takes for the general good. If she wishes 
to appeal to a million “intelligent, sterling 
women, it will carry her message, provided 
the end sought is the advantage of all, not 
merely that of the clubs. May the new admin- 
istration carry the Federation on to the golden 
opportunity of service that awaits it. 





Recent News Item 


The Rev. Dr. James Empringham, rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Syracuse, N. Y., who has 
resigned his charge to become superintendent of the 
Metropolitan District of the Anti-Saloon League of 
New York, in preaching his farewell sermon in that city 
last night said he would devote the rest of his life to the 
fight against the saloon. 

“What led me to the decision to take up this fight?” 
Dr.. Empringham said. ‘My five main reasons are 
my five sons. My people in England are giving them- 
selves in war time to save their country. I am an 
American citizen. I can not do less than give myself 
for my country in time of peace to protect her from a 
dreadful foe that not only destroys the bodies of my 
fellow men, but ruins their souls. 

“The liquor traffic is doomed. Prohibition is inevit- 
able. I do not pretend to say whether it will come 
nationally in five, ten, or fifteen years. But it can not | 
be stopped. I want a hand in it. I would rather run } 
to meet it, face to the front, gladly doing my share to 
hasten the blessings that will come from it, than, 
struggling and protesting, to be dragged by the 
scruff of the neck to a higher plane of civilization by 
somebody with clearer vision and greater courage than 
myself.” 


We want a hand init, too. ‘ Booze” drink- 
ing is a waste of time, a waste of money, a 
waste of manhood, womanhood, childhood— 
of everything that is worth while. What does 
it yield in return? Ask the drinker; we can’t 
see anything worth the price. 


—————————— 
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is manufactured under a system of sanitary regulations so 

rigidly observed that PURITY is assured. This system not 

only obtains in the process of manufacture, but goes back to 

the dairy farm where the raw milk is produced, embracing Pees 

the care and the feeding of the cattle, proper construction, er et 

lighting and ventilation of barns and location of milk houses, 

and minute details governing the handling of the milk from 

the cow to the container. CLEANLINESS is the first thought at every Borden Plant. 


Use BORDEN’S EVAPORATED MILK in your COOKING. 


You probably know how delicious Coffee, Tea and Chocolate are made by using BORDEN’S 
EVAPORATED MILK, but perhaps you don’t know the great convenience and economy of 
using this pure, rich milk in all cooking where milk or cream is required. We will be glad to 
send you BORDEN’S RECIPE BOOK. It contains many kinds of recipes that will appeal to 
your palate and aid you in your cooking. Write today for this booklet. 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
**Leaders of Quality’’ New York 
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Editor’s Say 


May We Shop for You? 

Recently there came to the staff of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING a young woman who had 
spent about a dozen years in learning how to 
be useful to other women. She “majored”’ in 
fashions—what woman doesn’t want help in 
choosing that by which other women and 
many men will judge her?—but several other 
subjects were of almost equal interest to her, 
for it is just a step from decorating oneself to 
decorating one’s home—and the woman who 
does the one will 
want to do the 
other. Naturally, 
then, when Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING con- 


Head-Liners for August 


It does not appear that the representatives 
of this largest body of Protestants in America 
were petitioned or otherwise urged to put 
themselves on record as favoring votes for 
women. Several prominent ministers and lay- 
men were sponsors for the resolution; it was 
introduced by Judge Henry Wade Rogers of 
the United States Circuit Court at New York 
City. “The act proposed in this resolution is 
an act of justice,” said Judge Rogers. “In 
my opinion, women need the ballot for the 
same reason as men. 
Women should share 
in making the laws 
that regulate their 
lives.” Of course the 


sidered the needs of 
its readers and their 
unquestioned desire 
and ability to be 
well dressed, and to 
have good things 
about them, it se- 
lected a woman who 
knew the latest and 
the best that the 
big shops of this 
big city have to 
offer. You will find 
her name on page 
92; on pages 94 and 
106 is our offer to 
let her work for you 


The Case Against Heredity. .Claudia Cranston 
The ‘Fraid Cat.............William Johnston 
The Things That Count... Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
A Model Reformatory......Madeleine Z. Doty 
The Dowdy Girl...............Temple Bailey 
The Eternal Infantile............. .Dr. Wiley 


Simon Peter, Pumpkin-Eater 
Kay Cleaver Strahan 


Democratizing the Hospital. . Woods H. .chinson 
Coningsby Dawson 

Rose O'Neill 
Mirandy on Widowers Dorothy Dix 
Period Furnishings. ease . Agnes Rowe Fairman 
Dr. Wiley's Thopertinaiat 6565 6.6 $6 855 5S 
Fashions. .............Edited by Helen Koues 
Three Meals a Day Edited by Mrs. Allen 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
Edited by Mildred Maddocks 


Slaves of Freedom 


church is without 
influence in politics, 
as a church, but this 
action on the part of 
its delegates should 
measurably improve 
women’s chances 
at the polls. A 
resolution of similar 
import was voted 
down by the Presby- 
terian Assembly. It 
was too drastic a 
dose for this church 
—just as the Meth- 
odists could not 
swallow twentieth- 


—if you will let her. 
We hope you will 
trust her; we do— 
enough to go out 
into the advertising pages, get their guaran- 
tee of honesty, and apply it to the things the 
Shopping Service offers. 


Not a Victory, a Recognition 


Sitting at Saratoga in New York, where the 
woman-suffrage amendment was ignomin- 
iously defeated last fall, the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church passed 
the following resolution on May 23: 


Whereas, in the history of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church women have always been loyal and faithful 
workers, and 

Whereas, We recognize that Christian wives and 
mothers should be given an opportunity to assist in the 
great work of introducing into politics more of the true 
spirit of practical Christianity, and 

Whereas, The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
always stood for justice and righteousness in social and 
political life; 

Resolved, Therefore, that we, the delegates to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, assert our belief in the justice and 
righteousness of granting to women the political 
franchise. 


century ideas with 
regard to amuse- 
ments and kept in 
their discipline pro- 
hibitions with regard to theatergoing, danc- 
ing, etc., that have been null and void for 
a decade. 


When Do You SI.op? 


There is another side to the shopping evil 
as set forth in the article beginning on page 20. 
It is the virtual slavery to their business which 
is forced upon the tradespeople in towns and 
small cities throughout the country. In such 
places it is the custom for much of the shopping 
to be done in the evening, and for the country 
people to kill the well-known two birds by 
shopping on holidays. This works admirably 
for all except those who are employed in the 
stores, but it gives them no chance for recrea- 
tion. Is it fair? asks a subscriber living in a 
good-sized Michigan town whose husband 
“gets off” at noon on Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, but is on duty all the other holidays. 
We think it is not fair. The storekeeper should 
have his play—“ even as you and I.” 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELow, Fditor. 
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A Prayer for America 


By Sheridan Watson Bell 


Pastor Washington Square ME. Church, New Vorh. 
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THOU, Who sifted the seed for the planting of a new 
nation and set the course of the ship that bore it 
to these shores, Who gave wisdom to those who 
laid, in reverence and the love of freedom and 
justice, the broad foundations of democracy: we 

beseech Thee that this nation may now be strong to show 
that the principles committed to it are vital and powerful 


still. 


May its reverence be manifest in its spirit of servantship 
and the value it gives to human life; its love of freedom in the 
welcome it gives to the oppressed, in its hatred of every form 
of serfdom and in its restraint of power; its love of justice in its 
will to do away with all inequity, all racial and class prejudice, 
and the spirit of caste. 


Teach it the higher patriotism, whose rule is reason and 
whose force is love: that its unity may be preserved and its 
diffctences adjusted without strife. 


Inspire it to wage relentless war upon the vices that menace 
it, to oppose every perversion of its true spirit, and to dedicate 
its purified strength to the service of all mankind. 

O God. bless this favored nation, claimed from all the earth, 
and use it to mediate Thy peace to those who in their zeal for 
mastery have forgotten that One is their Master and that all 
they are brethren. Amen. 
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Billy read to Miss Wickersham from Haeckel's “Riddle of the Universe” until his throat ached. Sub- 
consciously he experienced a horrible fear that the girl was a “highbrow,” but this lightened 
somewhat when he discovered that she slept peacefully through the reading, 
though she always stirred restlessly if he stopped : 

“Billy Bates, Preferred” 





Billy Bates, Preferred 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of ‘May Iverson's Career,” etc. 


Illustrated by F. 


y FTER mature deliberation,’’ _re- 
marked Billy Bates pensively, 
“T have decided to raffle my- 


self off!” 

The group of girls to whom he spoke 
glanced at him with the weary indulgence 
shown by a mother to a trying child, and, 
without perceptible pause, continued to dis- 
cuss their plans for the day. 

“Kawa will row me over to the Point,” 
said Isabella Branch, “and I'll join the 
Winthrops there, and ‘do’ the Indian Trail. 
I’ll be back for luncheon.” 

“Kittie and I are going off in the Petre/,” 
explained Harriet Beardslee. “We—” 

“And I,” repeated Billy Bates, raising his 
voice a trifle, “‘am going to raffle myself off, 
as I was remarking when I was rudely in- 
terrupted. And I’m going to do it now.” 

The girls turned to him, regarding him 
with a doubt that deepened into a faint 
interest. 

“But why, and, as it were, wherefore?” 
asked Miss Beardslee. ‘‘What’s the idea?” 

Young Mr. Bates stretched himself out 
more comfortably in the reclining-chair he 
occupied on the camp veranda, and clasped 
his hands behind his head. He was sure of 
his audience now, and very much at his ease. 

“ Because,”’ he explained affably, “it’s the 
only way to meet the embarrassing situation 
in which I find myself.” 

Two of his hearers looked puzzled; four 
looked annoyed. 

““Meaning—?” interrogated Kittie Noyes 
who had looked puzzled. 

“Meaning just this,” continued young 
Mr. Bates. ‘Here I am, the only unat- 
tached man in camp, among six charming 
girls. -What is my natural impulse? To 
spend the happy hours with all of you. But 
how the deuce can I doit when every one of 
you has a different taste? I long to hike 
with Isabella along the Indian Trail, but 
my heart also pants to be with Harriet and 
Kittie in the motor-boat, and with the 
others, wherever they’re going. It’s a 
frightful situation. I’m feeling the nervous 


Graham Cootes 


strain of it, so I intend to settle the thing 
once and for all.” 

Miss Beardslee, who had been standing 
with one foot advanced in the direction of 
the anchored Petrel, withdrew it, and sat 
down on the top step of the rustic porch. 

“Tt. sounds very interesting,” she drawled, 
with an edge on her voice, however, which 
should have carried.a warning to the youth. 
“How are-you going to do it?” 

“T’ve told you twice.” Billy spoke with- 
out resentment, but a trifle wearily, as one 
who addresses a slow-moving mind. “The 
girl who wins the raffle has me for the week 
I’mhere. She has an escort for all occasions, 
and I’m saved the mental and emotional 
strain of deciding every morning what girl 
I'll spend the day with. Great. scheme, 
isn’t it?” he finished, with a cherubic smile 
which made him look about four years-old: 

The girls glanced at one another; flushing; 
a message flashed from-eye to eye. 

‘Well, of all the conceited; insufferable—”’ 
began Kittie Noyes-hotly. 

“The trouble with girls,” murmured Mr. 
Bates, addressing space, “‘is that they’re 
ruled by their emotions. Try to appeal to 
their reason, and they’re furious.” 

Harriet checked .Kittie’s retort with a 
warning gesture. 

“No one pays any attention to anything 
Billy _ says,” she reminded her friend. 
“What he does is different: As the nephew 
of our hostess, he is, in a way, our host. If 
he wants to plan a new game, let him do it. 
I rather like it. Then one of us will have 
charge of him, and the rest of us will have 
him off our minds.” She-turned to Billy. 
“But,” she added, “suppose none of the 
girls cares to take a chance. What then?” 

For a moment the young man looked 
dashed. Then his brow cleared. 

“Oh, but you'll have to,” he said airily. 
“You see, the proceeds will go to charity— 
starving Belgian child, or something like 
that. Six tickets at one dollar each. 
Within the reach of all.” He sat up in his 
chair to emphasize his next point. “First 
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I thought I’d sell stock in myself,” he went 
on cheerfully. ‘Bates Common and Bates 
Preferred—that kind of thing, you know. 
Then the largest stockholder, of course, 
would own the most of my time. But—er— 
there are disadvantages to that—there 
would be jealousies and rival claims. The 
raffle is better. Settles everything.” 

Miss Beardslee rose, and with a nod sig- 
naled her friends to follow her. 

“We'll talk it over,” she said. “It won’t 
take more than five minutes. Then,” with 
a glance at Mr. Bates, “we'll let you know 
whether we care to invest.” : 

It was more than five minutes before the 
girls returned, and the expression on their 
faces when they appeared was not espe- 
cially reassuring. But Billy was no fool, 
and the glint in the eyes of several of the 
girls did not escape him when he rose to 
hear their report. Most of them, moreover, 
were giggling. Miss Beardslee alone was 
serious and purposeful of mien. 

“Tt’s all right,” she announced briefly. 
“We agree, but we want you to sell seven 
tickets instead of six. The seventh is for 
Helen Wickersham, who is coming tonight 
for a week’s visit. She must be in this, too.” 

“Oh, of course. Just as you please.” 

Mr. Bates was fumbling in his pocket for 
his note-book. When he found it, he pro- 
ceeded to tear out a page, which he divided 
into. seven strips. On one he wrote two 
words, and showed them to the girls. 
“Bates, Preferred,” they read in chorus, 
and again they giggled. 

Mr. Bates folded the strips with great 
solemnity, dropped them into the crown 
of his Panama hat, shook them violently, 
and offered the hat to his audience. Miss 
Beardslee was the first to draw. 

“T’ll take two chances,” she explained as 
she did so; “one for Helen.” 

When the others had drawn, there was a 
moment of suspense. 

“Now open them,” commanded Mr. 
Bates. 

With an odd smile, Miss Beardslee held 
up one of the two slips she had drawn 
“Helen's!” she murmured, “She has 
won!" Then she burst into helpless laugh- 
ter. ‘And, oh, Billy,” she added when she 
could speak, “ you ere in for it.” 

Mr. Bates turned an anxious eye upon 
her. “i don't know Miss Wickersham,” 
he admitted, uncomfortably, “but she's a 
good sort, ien't she? and you all like her?” 

“Of course we like her. But she's deep,” 


Kittie Noyes warned him. “You’ll have 
to watch her!” And they all laughed again. 

Upon his own invitation, Billy accom- 
panied Miss Noyes and Miss Beardslee on 
their motor-boat excursion, cheerfully ex- 
plaining that he did so because. two pretty 
heads were better than one; and during the 
boat’s humming progress over the sun- 
touched sea he succeeded in extracting from 
them some interesting information concern- 
ing Miss Wickersham. It seemed that they 
knew her well; indeed, had been her class- 
mates in a New York school for two years. 
Her home was in Alabama, and this would 
be her first experience of camping in the 
Maine woods. How old was she? About 
twenty-three. Pretty? Y-e-s. Small, dark- 
brown eyes, brown hair. 

Billy was impatient to meet Miss Wick- 
ersham, and distinctly annoyed, as well as 
disappointed, when Harriet, now the ap- 
pointed mistress of ceremonies, declared 
that the introduction must not take place 
until the next morning. 

“She gets in late,” she explained, “and 
she’ll be tired and want to go to bed. But 
tomorrow morning we’ll meet here on the 
veranda before breakfast, and turn the prize 
package over to her with due pomp. 
Would you mind,” she added wistfully, “if 
we did you up in ribbons?” 

Billy decided light-heartedly that he did 
not mind, and his serenity remained undis- 
turbed when Harriet explained that they 
had to do something to make the gift ac- 
ceptable. In the evening he went for a 
moonlight sail with Kittie and the Sheldon 
twins, and was many miles away from camp 
when the exhausted Miss Wickersham ar- 
rived and was tenderly escorted to her 
room, from which waves of laughter rolled 
at intervals for the next hour. 

Billy was up early the next morning, and 
as he dressed, he observed with satisfaction 
that the day was glorious. He himself was 
a satisfying young figure in white as he 
bounded across the narrow stretch of woods 
that separated his sleeping-quarters from 
the dining-tent, and when Harriet hurried 
down the path to meet him, carrying sey 
eral bolts of brilliant-colored ribbons, he 
greeted her with a smile as jocund as the 
morning, and lent himself cheerfully to the 
decorative scheme she at once began to 
carry out 

In the center of the group on the veranda, 
he caught a glimpse of a stranger, and 
he was wholly on his guard as he ap- 
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proached. What he was not prepared for 
was the perfect naturalness of the girls, the 
ease of Harriet’s presentation, and the ex- 
traordinary appearance of the little figure 
before whom he found himself bowing. 
Helen Wickersham was all her friends had 
claimed for her—small and brown and, 
y-e-s, pretty. She was no doubt intelligent. 
But her clothes, her carriage, her manner, 
and the general effect she presented were 
wholly different from anything Mr. Bates 
was accustomed to in what he loftily called 
“our set.” As he would have put it, she 
looked “thrown together.” 

Her wavy brown hair was pulled back 
from her forehead and fastened on the top 
of her head in a relentless little “pug.” 
A brown flannel shirt-waist, bulging in the 
back, eluded by two inches a safety-pin that 
sought to confine it to a shabby brown 
tweed skirt which dragged on one side and 
pulled up on the other. Serviceable gray 
stockings ended in a pair of large tan walk- 
ing-shoes with extension soles and worn 
rubber heels. Every girl at the Bates’ 
Camp wore serviceable shoes and rough 
tweed outing clothes, but, compared with 
their trim effect, with the perfection of 
colors, ties, and belts, Miss Wickersham 
looked like a bedraggled little brown hen 
among a group of peacocks. Not that the 
effect was exaggeratedly bad. Met on the 
road, she might have seemed a self-respect- 
ing country school-ma’am with a mind 
above the trivialities of dress. 

Her mind seemed to be above other 
trivialities as well, for when Harriet pre- 
sented the bedizened Mr. Bates with a 
laughing explanation, she seemed neither 
amused nor impressed. Indeed, Billy was 
quite sure she did not wholly realize the 
situation, and with a wild grasp at his van- 
ishing self-confidence he buoyantly ad- 
dressed her. 

‘What shall we do today, Miss Wicker- 
sham?” he asked. “What sort of thing do 
you like best-—riding, swimming, sailing, 
© rowing? It’s for you to say, you know.” 
Miss Wickersham regarded him with a 


pair of brown eyes whose expression was 
kind, yet ineredibly remote. “Why, I don't 
ow,’ she said vaguely “]-—haven't 


thought about it She was not self-con 
cious, but it seemed clear that she was shy 


Billy watched her carefully Then let 
me do the thinking,’ he suggested We'll 
go for a sail, and we'll start as soon as 


The winds just right.” 


breakfast is over 
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Miss Wickersham looked around the little 
circle, with the same vague uncertainty in 
her brown eyes. “Are we all going?” she 
asked doubtfully. 

“Great Scott, no! That isn’t the idea,” 
Billy broke in airily upon the sentence Kit- 
tie had begun. “They all have different 
tastes. Sailing makes most of ’em sick.” 

“Tt makes me sick, too,”’ murmured Miss 
Wickersham. 

Billy was disappointed—and showed it. 
With a good boat to manage, and a splendid 
breeze, he could have had a glorious morn- 
ing, with or without a companion. 

“Row, then?”’ he asked. 

“Mercy, no!” with a shudder. 
worse.” 

“H-m-m, swim?” 

“T don’t swim.” 

Harriet came to the rescue. “We'll go in 
to breakfast,’’ she declared. ‘After that 
you can decide what todo. We’ve made all 
our plans,”’ she added graciously. 

She led the way into the big dining-tent, 
and Billy followed, feeling rather foolish, but 
he dutifully seated himself beside Miss 
Wickersham, and attended to her wants 
with care. She was increasingly shy and 
had to be “drawn out,” but Billy was re- 
lieved to observe that she had a good ap- 
petite. At least she was not “delicate.” 
She confessed to some fatigue after her 
journey, and when breakfast was over she 
announced her determination to unpack. 

“Then Billy can wait on the veranda 
until you’re ready for him,” suggested Har- 
riet. Miss Wickersham signified that this 
arrangement would be satisfactory to her, 
and Mr. Bates agreed to it perforce, but the 
look he gave Miss Beardslee as she started 
off an hour later should have disturbed that 
young lady’s subsequent dreams. 

He made himself comfortable, however, 
in the hammock with a book, and he was so 
lost in the interest of the story that he 
failed to hear the happy band of his friends 
returning at lunch-time. At the table Miss 
Wickersham apologized palely. The un- 
packing had taken her longer than she ex 
pected. If she had unpacked her wardrobe, 
she had put it carefully away, for she was 
still clad in the nondescript garments of the 

early morning. After luncheon she de 
clared that she was tired, and suggested that 
as Mr. Bates seemed fond of reading, he 
might read aloud to her. Her taste in liter 
ature, it appeared, differed from his, and 
she regarded with distaste the light novel 
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A Prayer for America 


@y Sheridan Watson Bell 


Pastor Washington Square ME. Church, New Yor 


—— @ THOU, Who sifted the seed for the planting of a new 
nation and set the course of the ship that bore it 
to these shores, Who gave wisdom to those who 
laid, in reverence and the love of freedom and 
justice, the broad foundations of democracy: we 

beseech Thee that this nation may now be strong to show 
that the principles committed to it are vital and powerful 


still. 


A 
i 


May its reverence be manifest in its spirit of servantship 
and the value it gives to human life; its love of freedom in the 
welcome it gives to the oppressed, in its hatred of every form 
of serfdom and in its restraint of power; its love of justice in its 
will to do away with all inequity, all racial and class prejudice, 


and the spirit of caste. 


nd 


“ips r 


Teach it the higher patriotism, whose rule is reason and 
whose force is love: that its unity may be preserved and its 
differences adjusted without strife. 

Inspire it to wage relentless war upon the vices that menace 
it, to oppose every perversion of its true spirit, and to dedicate 
its purified strength to the service of all mankind. 


O God, bless this favored nation, claimed from all the earth, 
and use it to mediate Thy peace to those who in their zeal for 
mastery have forgotten that One is their Master and that all 


they are brethren. Amen. 
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Billy read to Miss Wickersham from Haeckel's “Riddle of the Universe” until his throat ached. Sub- 
consciously he experienced a horrible fear that the girl was a “highbrow,” but this lightened 
somewhat when he discovered that she slept peacefully through the reading, 
though she always stirred restlessly if he stopped 
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Billy Bates, Preferred 


By Elizabeth Jordan 





Author of ‘‘May Iverson's Career,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by F. 


“ FTER mature deliberation,” re- 
marked Billy Bates pensively, 
“T have decided to raffle my- 
self off!” 

The group of girls to whom he spoke 
glanced at him with the weary indulgence 
shown by a mother to a trying child, and, 
without perceptible pause, continued to dis- 
cuss their plans for the day. 

‘Kawa will row me over to the Point,” 
said Isabella Branch, ‘and I'll join the 
Winthrops there, and ‘do’ the Indian Trail. 
I’ll be back for luncheon.” 

“Kittie and I are going off in the Petrel,” 
explained Harriet Beardslee. “‘We—” 

“And I,” repeated Billy Bates, raising his 
voice a trifle, “‘am going to raffle myself off, 
as I was remarking when I was rudely in- 
terrupted. And I’m going to do it now.” 

The girls turned to him, regarding him 
with a doubt that deepened into a faint 
interest. 

“But why, and, as it were, wherefore?” 
asked Miss Beardslee. “‘What’s the idea?” 

Young Mr. Bates stretched himself out 
more comfortably in the reclining-chair he 
occupied on the camp veranda, and clasped 
his hands behind his head. He was sure of 
his audience now, and very much at his ease. 

‘ Because,” he explained affably, “‘it’s the 
only way to meet the embarrassing situation 
in which I find myself.” 

Two of his hearers looked puzzled; four 
looked annoyed. 

‘“Meaning—?” interrogated Kittie Noyes 
who had looked puzzled. 

“Meaning just this,” continued young 
Mr. Bates. ‘Here I am, the only unat- 
tached man in camp, among six charming 
girls. What is my natural impulse? To 
spend the happy hours with all of you. But 
how the deuce can I do it when every one of 
you has a different taste? I long to hike 
with Isabella along the Indian Trail, but 
my heart also pants to be with Harriet and 
Kittie in the motor-boat, and with the 
others, wherever they’re going. It’s a 
frightful situation. I’m feeling the nervous 
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strain of it, so I intend to settle the thing 
once and for all.” 

Miss Beardslee, who had been standing 
with one foot advanced in the direction of 
the anchored Petrel, withdrew it, and sat 
down on the top step of the rustic porch. 

“Tt sounds very interesting,”’ she drawled, 
with an edge on her voice, however, which 
should have carried a warning to the youth. 
“How are you going to do it?”’ 

“T’ve told you twice.”” Billy spoke with- 
out resentment, but a trifle wearily, as one 
who addresses a slow-moving mind. ‘The 
girl who wins the raffle has me for the week 
I’m here. She hasan escort for all occasions, 
and I’m saved the mental and emotional 
strain of deciding every morning what girl 
I’ll spend the day with. Great scheme, 
isn’t it?” he finished, with a cherubic smile 
which made him look about four years old. 

The girls glanced at one another, flushing; 
a message flashed from eye to eye. 

“‘Well,of all the conceited, insufferable—” - 
began Kittie Noyes hotly. 

“The trouble with girls,’ murmured Mr. 
Bates, addressing space, “‘is that they’re 
ruled by their emotions. Try to appeal to 
their reason, and they’re furious.” 

Harriet checked Kittie’s retort with a 
warning gesture. 

“No one pays any attention to anything 
Billy says,’ she reminded her friend. 
“What he does is different. As the nephew 
of our hostess, he is, in a way, our host. If 
he wants to plan a new game, let him do it. 
I rather like it. Then one of us will have 
charge of him, and the rest of us will have 
him off our minds.” She turned to Billy. 
‘“But,” she added, “suppose none of the 
girls cares to take a chance. What then?” 

For a moment the young man looked 
dashed. Then his brow cleared. 

“Oh, but you'll have to,” he said airily. 
“You see, the proceeds will go to charity— 
starving Belgian child, or something like 
that. Six tickets at one dollar each. 
Within the reach of all.”” He sat up in his 
chair to emphasize his next point. “First 
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I thought I’d sell stock in myself,”’ he went 
on cheerfully. ‘“‘ Bates Common and Bates 
Preferred—that kind of thing, you know. 
Then the largest stockholder, of course, 
would own the most of my time. But—er— 
there are disadvantages to that—there 
would be jealousies and rival claims. The 
raffle is better. Settles everything.” 

Miss Beardslee rose, and with a nod sig- 
naled her friends to follow her. 

‘We'll talk it over,” she said. “It won’t 
take more than five minutes. Then,” with 
a glance at Mr. Bates, “we'll Jet you know 
whether we care to invest.” 

It was more than five minutes before the 
girls returned, and the expression on their 
faces when they appeared wes not espe- 
cially reassuring. But Billy was no fool, 
and the glint in the eyes of several of the 
girls did not escape him when he rose to 
hear their report. Most of them, moreover, 
were giggling. Miss Beardslee alone was 
serious and purposeful of mien. 

“Tt’s all right,” she announced briefly. 
“We agree, but we want you to sell seven 
tickets instead of six. The seventh is for 
Helen Wickersham, who is coming tonight 
for a week’s visit. She must be in this, too.” 

“Oh, of course. Just as you please.” 

Mr. Bates was fumbling in his pocket for 
his note-book. When he found it, he pro- 
ceeded to tear out a page, which he divided 
into seven strips. On one he wrote two 
words, and showed them to the girls. 
“Bates, Preferred,” they read in chorus, 
and again they giggled. 

Mr. Bates folded the strips with great 
solemnity, dropped them into the crown 
of his Panama hat, shook them violently, 
and offered the hat to his audience. Miss 
Beardslee was the first to draw. 

“T’ll take two chances,” she explained as 
she did so; “‘one for Helen.” 

When the others had drawn, there was a 
moment of suspense. 

“Now open them,” commanded Mr. 
Bates. 

With an odd smile, Miss Beardslee held 
up one of the two slips she had drawn. 
“Helen’s!” she murmured. ‘She has 
won!” Then she burst into helpless laugh- 
ter. ‘And, oh, Billy,’ she added when she 
could speak, “‘ you are in for it.” 

Mr. Bates turned an anxious eye upon 
her. “I don’t know Miss Wickersham,” 
he admitted, uncomfortably, “but she’s a 
good sort, isn’t she? and you all like her?” 
“Of course we like her. But she’s deep,” 





Kittie Noyes warned him. “You'll have 
to watch her!” And they all laughed again. 

Upon his own invitation, Billy accom- 
panied Miss Noyes and Miss Beardslee on 
their motor-boat excursion, cheerfully ex- 
plaining that he did so because two pretty 
heads were better than one; and during the 
boat’s humming progress over the sun- 
touched sea he succeeded in extracting from 
them some interesting information concern- 
ing Miss Wickersham. It seemed that they 
knew her well; indeed, had been her class- 
mates in a New York school for two years. 
Her home was in Alabama, and this would 
be her first experience of camping in the 
Maine woods. How old was she? About 
twenty-three. Pretty? Y-e-s. Smali, dark- 
brown eyes, brown hair. 

Billy was impatient to meet Miss Wick- 
ersham, and distinctly annoyed, as well as 
disappointed, when Harriet, now the ap- 
pointed mistress of ceremonies, declared 
that the introduction must not take place 
until the next morning. 

“She gets in late,” she explained, “and 
she’ll be tired and want to go to bed. But 
tomorrow morning we’!l meet here on the 
veranda before breakfast, and turn the prize 
package over to her with due pomp. 
Would you mind,” she added wistfully, “if 
we diu you up in ribbons?” 

Billy decided light-heartedly that he did 
not mind, and his serenity remained undis- 
turbed when Harriet explained that they 
had to do something to make the gift ac- 
ceptable. In the evening he went for a 
moonlight sail with Kittie and the Sheldon 
twins, and was many miles away from camp 
when the exhausted Miss Wickersham ar- 
rived and was tenderly escorted to her 
room, from which waves of laughter rolled 
at intervals for the next hour. 

Billy was up early the next morning, and 
as he dressed, he observed'with satisfaction 
that the day was glorious. He himself was 
a satisfying young figure in white as he 
bounded across the narrow stretch of woods 
that separated his sleeping-quarters from 
the cining-tent, and when Harriet hurried 
down the path to meet him, carrying sev- 
eral bolts of brilliant-colored ribbons, he 
greeted her with a smile as jocund as the 
morning, and lent himself cheerfully to the 
decorative scheme she at once began to 
carry out. 

In the center of the group on the veranda, 
he caught a glimpse of a stranger, and 
he was wholly on his guard as he ap- 
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proached. What he was not prepared for 
was the perfect naturalness of the girls, the 
ease of Harriet’s presentation, and the ex- 
traordinary appearance of the little figure 
before whom he found himself bowing. 
Helen Wickersham was all her friends had 
claimed for her—small and brown and, 
y-e-s, pretty. She was no doubt intelligent. 
But her clothes, her carriage, her manner, 
and the general effect she presented were 
wholly different from anything Mr. Bates 
was accustomed to in what he loftily called 
“our set.” As he would have put it, she 
looked “‘thrown together.”’ 

Her wavy brown hair was pulled back 
from her forehead and fastened on the top 
of her head in a relentless little “pug.”’ 
A brown flannel shirt-waist, bulging in the 
back, eluded by two inches a safety-pin that 
sought to confine it to a shabby brown 
tweed skirt which dragged on one side and 
pulled up on the other. Serviceable gray 
stockings ended in a pair of large tan walk- 
ing-shoes with extension soles and worn 
rubber heels. Every girl at the Bates’ 
Camp wore serviceable shoes and rough 
tweed outing clothes, but, compared with 
their trim effect, with the perfection of 
colors, ties, and belts, Miss Wickersham 
looked like a bedraggled little brown hen 
among a group of peacocks. Not that the 
effect was exaggeratedly bad. Met on the 
road, she might have seemed a self-respect- 
ing country school-ma’am with a mind 
above the trivialities of dress. 

Her mind seemed to be above other 
trivialities as well, for when Harriet pre- 
sented the bedizened Mr. Bates with a 
laughing explanation, she seemed neither 
amused nor impressed. Indeed, Billy was 
quite sure she did not wholly realize the 
situation, and with a wild grasp at his van- 
ishing self-confidence he buoyantly ad- 
dressed her. 

‘What shall we do today, Miss Wicker- 
sham?” he asked. ‘‘ What sort of thing do 
you like best—riding, swimming, sailing, 
or rowing? It’s for you to say, you know.” 

Miss Wickersham regarded him with a 
pair of brown eyes whose expression was 
kind, yet incredibly remote. “Why, I don’t 
know,” she said vaguely. ‘“I—haven’t 
thought about it.” She was not self-con- 
scious, but it seemed clear that she was shy. 

Billy watched her carefully. ‘Then let 
me do the thinking,” he suggested. “We'll 
go for a sail, and we'll start as soon as 
breakfast is over. The wind’s just right.” 
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Miss Wickersham looked around the little 
circle, with the same vague uncertainty in 


her brown eyes. ‘Are we ail going?” she 
asked doubtfully. 

“Great Scott, no! That isn’t the idea,” 
Billy broke in airily upon the sentence Kit- 
tie had begun. “They all have different 
tastes. Sailing makes most of ’em sick.” 

“Tt makes me sick, too,” murmured Miss 
Wickersham. 

Billy was disappointed—and showed it. 
With a good boat to manage, and a splendid 
breeze, he could have had a glorious morn- 
ing, with or without a companion. 

“Row, then?” he asked. 

“Mercy, no!” with a shudder. 
worse.” 

“H-m-m, swim?” 

“T don’t swim.” 

Harriet came to the rescue. “We'll go in 
to breakfast,’ she declared. “After that 
you can decide what todo. We’ve made all 
our plans,” she added graciously. 

She led the way into the big dining-tent, 
and Billy followed, feeling rather foolish, but 
he dutifully seated himself beside Miss 
Wickersham, and attended to her wants 
with care. She was increasingly shy and 
had to be “drawn out,” but Billy was re- 
lieved to observe that she had a good ap- 
petite. At least she was not “delicate.” 
She confessed to some fatigue after her 
journey, and when breakfast was over she © 
announced her determination to unpack. 

“Then Billy can wait on the veranda 
until you’re ready for him,” suggested Har- 
riet. Miss Wickersham signified that this 
arrangement would be satisfactory to her, 
and Mr. Bates agreed to it perforce, but the 
look he gave Miss Beardslee as she started 
off an hour later should have disturbed that 
young lady’s subsequent dreams. 

He made himself comfortable, however, 
in the hammock with a book, and he was so 
lost in the interest of the story that he 
failed to hear the happy band of his friends 
returning at lunch-time. At the table Miss 
Wickersham apologized palely. The un- 
packing had taken her longer than she ex- 
pected. If she had unpacked her wardrobe, 
she had put it carefully away, for she was 
still clad in the nondescript garments of the 
early morning. After luncheon she de- 
clared that she was tired, and suggested that 
as Mr. Bates seemed fond of reading, he 
might read aloud to her. Her taste in liter- 
ature, it appeared, differed from his, and 
she regarded with distaste the light novel 
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he suggested. Instead, she offered him his 
choice between Haeckel’s “Riddle of the 
Universe” and Rodin’s “L’Art” in the 
original French, and after one awestruck 
glance at the latter, he opened the “ Riddle” 
and read until his throat ached. Subcon- 
sciously he experienced a horrible fear that 
Miss Wickersham was a “highbrow,” but 
this lightened somewhat when he discov- 
ered that she slept peacefully through the 
reading, though she always stirred restlessly 
if he stopped. 

That night there was a dance at the next 
camp, and Miss Wickersham permitted 
Mr. Bates toescort her there. She appeared 
dressed for the festivity in a badly made 
white frock, a worse made blue ribbon belt, 
and a sprawling blue bow pinned against 
the side of the unrelenting “pug.” After 
one glance at the ensemble, Billy decided 
that he liked her better in the brown things. 
It appeared that she did not dance, but she 
evidently expected Mr. Bates to sit out all 
the dances with her, and after one effort to 
escape he did so, not caring to subject him- 
self to another rebuff such as the one Miss 
Beardslee gave him when he asked her for 
a waltz. She had looked at him with eyes 
brimful of horror and incredulity. 

“And take you from Helen?” she 
gasped. “Why, Billy!” 

Billy returned to Helen, murmuring 
something for Harriet’s benefit as he did so. 
At the end of the evening he mentally 
counted and classified the remarks his 
charge had made to him. There were five 
in all—two about the weather, and the 
others covering such miscellaneous interests 
as the fox-trot, which she thought ungrace- 
ful, the supper, which, to Billy’s anguish, she 
declined, and—this in explanation of a slight 
yawn—the soporific quality of the pines. 

Mr. Bates, on the other hand, talked 
steadily, until, as he later expressed it, his 
“tongue ached.” He outlined in detail the 
joys of camp life, described the surrounding 
region for a hundred miles, made elaborate 
plans for the coming days, monologized on 
athletics, and praised the progress of the 
moving picture drama, throwing in for 
good measure a story or two as revealed by 
the films. He made a gallant showing, and 
a hint of appreciation touched his compan- 
ion’s eyes once or twice as they rested upon 
him. 

As he jumped into bed that night, he 
smiled to himself in the darkness. The sit- 
uation was becoming extremely interesting. 


They were not going to get a “rise” out of 
him. As for that girl, he’d give her the time 
of her life. He’d show her. 

“Can you walk?” he asked her the next 
morning. She did not seem to know, and 
gazed at Isabella for inspiration. 

‘Because we’re going to walk,” contin- 
ued Billy lightly. “You and I are going to 
‘do’ the Indian Trail. Be ready right after 
breakfast, please.” 

She was ready on time, and appeared still 
wearing the brown skirt and bulging flannel 
blouse, with an added horror in the form of 
a mustard-colored blazer that set Billy’s 
teeth onedge. But she could walk—he soon 
discovered that; and today she seemed to 
know him a little better and to have lost 
some of her shyness. Once she spoke im- 
pulsively, and then, seeming to regret it, 
sank into a depressed silence, followed by a 
resolute effort to find out how much he knew 
about trees. Discovering that he knew 
nothing except that they were pleasant 
things to sit under, she told him all she 
knew, which took some time. It seemed 
that she loved to be among them, prefer- 
ably alone. But not even this admission, 
for which she hurriedly apologized, nor the 
relentless “‘pug,’’ nor the prosaic shoes, 
could check the exhilaration that swept over 
Billy as they ate their luncheon together 
under the dim arches of the cathedral woods. 
Resolutely dismissing the subject of trees, 
he began to talk of life, of what it meant toa 
fellow just starting out—with ambitions. 
Of what girls could do to help him, espe- 
cially the right kind of a girl; most of all, 
The Girl. 

Miss Wickersham seemed interested. 
There was a more human look in her brown 
eyes. It appeared that society girls were 
mostly dolls—Billy had observed this. 
What a fellow needed was the home type 
of girl, the girl whose thoughts were not on 
clothes and parties. Could she, Miss Wick- 
ersham, cook? Billy asked the questivn 
with pathetic hopefulness, and Miss Wick- 
ersham seemed dazed. When she admitted 
that she could not, he turned away as if he 
had received a blow, and the lady regarded 
the back of his Norfolk jacket with a puz- 
zled frown. There was something about 
Billy she did not understand. 

For three days he swept her out of camp 
immediately after breakfast, and kept her 
all day long upon the sea or in the woods. 
They ate their luncheons beside driftwood 
fires, and in the evenings they sat out on the 
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rocks, watching the moon, which posed for 
them esthetically in a fleckless sky. The 
third night they studied it until it was the 
only light in camp save one, and again 
Billy discoursed of life. Cooking, it ap- 
peared, was not important after all. There 
were other things—inspiration, for exam- 
ple, and being understood! To be able to 
look past externals and know what a man or 
woman really was! To read the human 
heart andsoul! For example, Billy was sure 
he could read her heart. He was equally 
sure she could read his. Hers was an un- 
opened flower, waiting for the sun. Miss 
Wickersham gazed on the path of the moon- 
light, leading far out to sea, and coughed 
restlessly. Billy Bates was setting a pace 
she could not follow. 

The interested Miss Beardslee was wait- 
ing for her when she returned to camp, and 
after a somewhat lingering good night to 
her escort, Miss Wickersham entered the 
big living-room and turned fiercely upon 
her friend. “I’m going to stop this non- 
sense,” she said. “It’s silly. And he’s— 
he’s rather wonderful!” 

“Wonderful! Billy?” It would have 
chastened Billy to have heard those two 
words as Harriet Beardslee uttered them. 

“Yes, wonderful. He—well, he has 
found me, the real me, and I haven’t made 
it easy.” 

“What?” 

Helen nodded. 

‘He has,” she declared. Her voice soft- 
ened. ‘He has,” she repeated dreamily. 

Miss Beardslee shook off the spell that 
seemed settling upon them both. “You 
mean he’s been making love to you,” she 
said with frank scorn. ‘“ Billy would do that 
to a wooden image. It doesn’t mean a 
thing!” 

“Oh, Harriet!” 

“Do you want it to?” 

“N-no. Of course not 

“Well, then, play the game to the finish, 
as you promised. He is fooling you, and 
he’ll have the laugh on his side yet if you 
don’t watch out.” 

Any one but the irrepressible Billy Bates 
would have thrown up the sponge during 
the next two days, and it must be admitted 
that even Billy had moments of depression. 
One of these came when, after ten minutes 
of impassioned love-making on the sand, he 
discovered that Miss Wickersham had re- 
verted to her former distressing habit of 
going to sleep. He stared at her incredu- 
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lously. Was she pretending? If she was, 
she was doing it remarkably well. Nothing 
could have been more unstudied than her 
ungraceful pose and—he looked again and 
sighed; yes, her mouth was slightly open! 

When she deigned to keep awake and to 
talk, she expressed views that wounded 
Billy’s sensibilities. Her interest in life was 
on a far higher plane than his, and as to 
men— It seemed that her ideal man was 
the brawny son of toil, the diamond in the 
rough, such as the cowboy of fiction. She 
liked big men. (Billy was of medium 
height.) She liked men who wore flannel 
shirts. (Billy dressed with unusual care.) 
In short, she was for brawn and simple 
hearts. It had taken two days to draw 
these convictions from her, and at the end 
of that time, when Billy began to talk, 
she had gone to sleep! 

It was on the same rocks, two nights 
later, with that night rover, the moon, still 
chaperoning them, and the love-song of the 
sea in their ears, that Billy asked Miss 
Wickersham to marry him. For a long 
moment she stared at him without speaking. 
Then, at the look in his eyes, a big sob 
burst from her. 

“But you don’t really love me!” she 
cried. ‘You can’t. You only love what 
you think I am.” 

The next minute she had gone, leaving 
Billy staring after her. Five minutes later ~ 
she had hurled herself into Miss Beardslee’s 
tent, and was sobbing violently in the arms 
of that dazed young person. 

“T won’t go on with it another minute,” 
she cried. ‘‘I won’t. I won’t! I don’t care 
what I promised. I’m going away. You’ve 
got to explain everything and—and—t-take 
all the b-blame!” 

Harriet grasped her shoulders and shook 
her. ‘Good heavens!” she cried in exasper- 
ation, ‘the blame for what? It’s all a silly 
joke. Don’t you realize that?” 

“But he—he loves me,” sobbed Miss 
Wickersham. “I mean he loves what he 
thinks I am. When he finds I’m different, 
it—it will b-break his heart.” 

Miss Beardslee laughed, then hastened to 
apologize. “Billy with a broken heart is 
something I just can’t see,” she admitted. 
“But did he really ask you to marry him?” 
she added incredulously. ‘“ Really?” 

Miss Wickersham’s face flamed into a 
white anger. ‘“‘ Yes, he did, really,” she said. 
“And he meant it. I could tell by—by the 
look in his eyes.” Her voice trembled. 





This raffle of mine was just a little scheme 


And he kissed her again 


that I adore you. 
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they'd gulp down the hook, too!” 
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“But it isn’t really me he loves,” she re- 
peated miserably. “It’s the girl he thinks 
Iam. When he knows the truth, he’ll hate 
me. O-h-h-h!” 

Under the force of that final wail, Har- 
riet’s eyes widened. “Helen Wickersham!” 
she gasped. “ You don’t mean that in these 
few days you—you—” The thing was too 
incredible. She stopped. 

‘Ves, Ido,” flared her friend. In the next 
instant her resentment died. ‘But that’s 
all the good it will do me,” she added dully. 
‘‘He won’t look at me when he knows the 
kind of girl I really am!” 

Miss Beardslee’s lips set. “You leave 
this to me,” she said, and walked out. 

She found Billy high on the rocks wher 
Helen had left him. He volplaned down to 
meet her, with the shining eyes of a littie 
boy. 

“Harriet!” he jerked out breathlessly, 
“isn’t it wonderful! She will take me, 
won’t she? She’s only a little frightened, 
isn’t she? I was too sudden. I ought to 
have known better. Girls often rush off like 
that, don’t they? But it can’t mean that 
she won’t—that she doesn’t—” 

Harriet drew a deep breath. “Billy,” she 
said imploringly, “tell me the truth. Are 
you in earnest?” 

His eyes answered, and she hurried on. 

“What is it you see in Helen? She’s so 
different from all your friends.” 

“That’s it!” Billy’s words leaped at her. 
“That’s what I see. A fellow likes to play 
with society girls. But when he marries—” 

Harriet felt herself skidding, and won- 
dered wildly where she would bring up. 
“But she’s bound to change, and—and— 
take her proper place,”’ she urged. “You 
want her to develop, don’t you, and—” 

Billy shook his yellow head. “Not on 
your life!” he declared. “I don’t want a 
single thing about her changed. I couldn’t 
stand it. I want,” he ended sentimentally, 
“T want the little brown wren I’ve been 
looking for all my life.” 

At something he saw in Harriet’s face he 
turned away hastily, as if to hide his emo- 
tion. ‘‘Send her here to me, Harriet,” he 
urged in a choked voice. ‘“That’s a dear. 
Tell her I must have my answer to- 
night.” 

With reluctant steps Miss Beardslee re- 
turned to her tent. Of all the hideous 
mix-ups! Never again, she decided, would 
she take part in playing a practical joke. 
When she reached the tent, Helen was still 


there, and she turned her out into the night 
with a friendly push on her shoulder. 

“He’s waiting for you,” she said, som- 
berly. ‘‘I—I—guess you two can fix it up 
together. If you can’t, I’ll try again.” 

Billy was still gazing out over the sea 
when Miss Wickersham reached his side, 
and he turned on her a face transfigured by 
the moonlight. Without a word he took 
her in his arms and held her there, and 
after a long interval she gulpingly began 
her confession, her wet cheek still against 
his. 

“Oh, Billy,” she cried, “I’m—such—a 
fraud! You won’t—love—me—when—you 
—know.” 

Billy drew away, took her face in his 
hands, and looked into her wet brown eyes. 
“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“You love me because you think I’m 
quiet and—and don’t care for clothes or— 
or for society, but—but—I do. J do! I’ve 
been deceiving you, Billy, and ’m—utterly 
—wretched! I—I dance, and I run a motor, 
and—I—I do all sorts of things. I’m nota 
bit quiet or domestic.” 

‘Anything else?” asked Billy in a strange 
voice. 

“Yes. I—I wear good clothes, too!’’ she 
wailed. 

Billy laughed. Then he kissed her. “I 
know you do,” he said comfortably. ‘I’ve 
seen youinthem. I’ve seen you in the other 
kind, too! In short, I’ve seen you do ‘The 
Country Mouse’ before!” 

“Wh—what?” This time it was she who 
drew back to stare at him. 

He nodded. “Yes, I was in the audience 
when you did it in New York at the Belgian 
benefit. I recognized the ‘make-up’ the 
minute I saw you in it the morning we met 
here.” 

“Then you knew—all along?” 

“Of course. It’s been lots of fun! And 
what a rise I took out of poor Harriet 
just now! It was simply great!” Billy 
chuckled. 

Miss Wickersham turned pale. 
mean—”’ she faltered. 

“T mean,” said Billy Bates fervently, 
“that I adore you. I’ve been in love with 
you ever since I saw you in the play. And 
this raffle of mine was just a little scheme 
to get you all to myself this week. I knew 
the girls would swallow the bait, but I 
didn’t think they’d gulp down the hook, 
too!” 

And he kissed her again. 
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Hazel was so tired and so glad and so lonely that before she thought she sprang up and flung open 


the door. “Oh, Elmer!" she cried. ‘I'm so glad you've come! Ef 
“Lonesome” 
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Pretty Miss Hazel Bolt, though Deciding that All’s Well 
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o HERE’S one comfort,’ Hazel 
Bolt said viciously to the lilac- 
and-pink calendar lady on her 


bedroom wall. ‘I didn’t come 
to this old city because I wanted to!” 

The calendar lady—she was very self- 
satisfied—smiled shinily on. Hazel kicked 
her heels hard against the trunk she was 
sitting on, and then checked herself, because 
you mustn’t wear your shoes out unneces- 
sarily when you are living on ten a week, and 
send home what you can. She jerked her- 
self off the trunk, and flung herself face down 
on her cot, the better to cry on her inade- 
quate rooming-house pillow. 

“If I could only just see one surprise- 
party!” she mourned. 

Hazel had been in New York just six 
months. She was not in the least a suitable 
case for the United Charities, the Uplifters, 
the Rescuers, nor the Societies for Im- 
proving anything at all. She was a nice, 
good, self-respecting girl who managed to 
live decently, if a trifle stringently, on ten 
dollars a week, earned by stenography. 

She had been very properly brought up 
in a cheerfully narrow, sociable, scandal- 
loving little town of the Middle West. 
A round of small-town activities, a carefully 
economical family life that yet had its 
gaieties—and then the father’s death when 
Hazel was eighteen, and the sudden need 
that ihe girls go to work. 

Gladys had managed to find employment 
that would keep her at home, but there 
wasn’t anything for Hazel to do there. So 
she took a term at business college, and then 
a friend of her father’s found her a place 
in New York with a friend of his. It had 
been rank pull, but she was making good; 
at least, her employer was a shade less cross 
than he had been at first. There was noth- 
ing about which to be sorry for her. All 
that ailed her was loneliness, which is 
not down on the Charities books as a 
condition. 


That was all. She was lonely, so desper- 
ately, nervously, heart-breakingly lonely 
for a human being of her own age to play 
with that she didn’t know what on earth 
to do. Her employer had no other girls of 
her age in his service. Even the bookkeeper 
was a Staid young married man. There was 
no way of meeting anybody in the dingy 
rooming-house. So all there was to living 
was six days of hard work, seven solitary 
evenings, two afternoons and a morning too 
full of leisure, a salary that couldn’t be 
conscientiously spread beyond one movie 
without pricking thoughts of home needs; 
and Hazel kicked her trunk and cried into 
her pillow to no good end. And there 
wasn’t any way to meet anybody—there 
wasn’t a way to make a single, solitary 
friend without risking a pitfall. Her mother 
had warned her about them, and she had 
undoubtedly been telling the truth. 

Of course there are pitfalls in large cities; 
all the editorial and moving picture shows 
say so. But asa matter of fact, if you really 
feel a need of pitfalls, you don’t have to go 
as far as the city. There is “absolutely one 
of everything,” as Vesta Victoria used to 
tell us, to be found in small towns also. 
There are only a certain amount of them 
on earth, for that matter, just as there are 
only a certain amount of swear-words. 
Hazel, in her kindly, scandalous little town, 
knew about all of them, thanks to press and 
pulpit. And, curiously enough, the pitfall 
had brushed Hazel’s skirts closer there than 
here. Hazel had been in New York from 
November to April, and as yet nothing had 
tried to get her. She was pretty, as youth is 
always pretty, but the mark of the country 
town was on her, and she neither dressed 
nor behaved provocatively enough to have 
adventures. 

Tonight, sitting as absolutely alone in her 
stupid bedroom as she had sat for six restless 
months, Hazel Bolt wished daringly that 
a pitfall would come along—near enough to 
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be looked at, anyway. She was so lonesome 
and so homesick that she didn’t care about 
anything, so long as something happened. 

“T guess I could take care of myself if any 
fresh fellow came along!”’ said she aloud, 
lifting her head from the hot, damp pillow 
long enough to toss it. Then she dropped 
back and cried some more. 

Solitary confinement has been abolished 
in many prisons on the ground that it is a 
too hard punishment for even criminals. 
Hazel had been undergoing it for six months 
now. So perhaps there was a little excuse 
for her feeling that she didn’t care a bit. 
She did—not—care! 

“T can’t stand it one minute longer!”’ she 
cried out hysterically, sitting up suddenly 
in the middle of the patchwork quilt her 
landlady meant for a counterpane. “If I 
stay here alone and economize much longer, 
I'll just go crazy—and even Aunt Janie 
wouldn’t like that!”’ 

She laughed a little, still hysterically, as 
she rose and crossed to the mirror. She had 
no settled purpose. She only knew that if 
she did not go somewhere that would get her 
mind off her own loneliness and the fun the 
folks back home were having, she would 
scream, or die, or something. 

She washed her face, and put on her neat 
best suit, with the clean waist she had been 
saving for Monday morning. She buttoned 
on her best shoes, and did her hair very 
carefully. Then—she took out her sacred 
emergency gold-piece that she had worn in a 
chamois-bag ever since her mother had 
given it to her! It felt like looting a saie 
by daylight, but she went on. 

As she went swiftly down the three flights 
of stairs, she cast over in her mind the 
musical comedy she most wanted to see. 
She had read about it in the papers, with 
the carefulness we give to study of the 
unattainable. She knew she had no business 
to afford it, but she was going just the 
same. As a beginning to deviltry she 
stopped at a big drug-store and bought 
herself a fifteen-cent sundae, and by good 
luck struck one of the few places where 
they give you whipped cream. This was 
going to be a real good time! 

While she luxuriously ate it, half-terrified 
half-reveling in the fact that every mouthful 
was a bite out of those sacred five dollars, 
her eye fell on a caseful of beauty-aids, 
rosily displayed on a lovely lilac back- 
ground. Her mind leaped to another des- 
perate step. 
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“T’d like one of those, please,’”’ she said 
breathlessly to the clerk behind the adjoin- 
ing counter. 

“Lip-stick?”’ asked the clerk matter-of- 
coursely. ‘Light or deep shade?” 

“Light, please,’ Hazel answered, flushing 
scarlet at the shamelessness of her deed. 

“Anything else?” inquired the clerk 
caressingly. ‘‘We have a splendid line of 
rouges. This is a special bargain: ‘Bloom 
of Childhood,’ only twenty-five cents this 
week. Special reduction.” 

There are certain states of mind, psychol- 
ogists charitably tell us, wherein the bad, 
don’t-care, uncivilized gypsy of us rises 
up and runs things, while our ordinary, 
convention-trained self can only wring its 
hands helplessly somewhere down-cellar 
in our being. Hazel’s gypsy was in full 
command, or her mother’s well-brought-up 
daughter would never have bought those 
cosmetics—never in the wide world. For 
buy them she did! 

After that heart-beating plunge a seventy- 
five-cent gallery seat seemed comparatively 
mild. Hazel was early for the play, and had 
time to slip into the dressing-room and 
apply her beauty-aids. She felt more wicked 
than ever, but when it was done, she was 
just as pretty as she could be. Her neutral 
tints had needed just the accentuation that 
the color gave her. She was so pretty that 
she sailed triumphantly to her seat in the 
sixth row, and sat down with a confident 
settling of skirts that made her neighbors 
look up. 

She had always kept her eyes stiffly ahead 
and her face decorously grim before when 
she was atywhere in public. She didn’t 
tonight. When the man on her left handed 
her a program, she thanked him witi a 
brilliant smile that lighted her face into 
dashing attraction. She scarcely saw him, 
for just then the curtain went up, and she 
forgot the world, watching the lighted ob- 
long of colored delight far beneath her. 

At a surpassingly funny joke of the low- 
comedy father she 'aughed outright So 
did her neighbor. 

‘Gee, wasn’t that funny!” she heard his 
eager voice say, apparently to her. She 
turned; he was speaking to her with the 
same boyish enjoyment one of the lads at 
home would have usea. Haze looked at 
him, °nd blushed beneath he “Bloom 
of Chiudhoed.” She had faally met a 
pitfall! 

Her heart gave a bounce. But ‘When 
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you have drawn the wine you must drink 
it,” or its temperance equivalent, braced 
her. Besides, his false outward seeming 
was so exceedingly homelike, and—oh, she 
was so lonesome! And anyway she needn’t 
ever see him again. 

“Tt certainly was funny!” she answered 
shyly, wondering if he would immediately 
reach for her hand and try to squeeze it. 
But he only beamed. 

‘‘Have some candy?” he asked. 

Hazel accepted it. 

“It’s a real nice show,” went on the pit- 
fall, as the curtain went down on the first act. 

Hazel threw the remains of her prudence 
to the winds. Just not to feel lonesome for 


Hazel was early for the play. and had time to slip into the dressing-room and apply her beauty- 
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a little while! “Indeed it is!” she replied, 
smiling at him as cheerfully as if it had been 
a sociable and the minister’s wife had just 
introduced them. 

Meanwhile she was sizing him up, fur- 
tively but effectively. He was quite tall, 
with a blond, friendly, boyish face under 
wetted-back light hair. He had a nice 
grin. And he did look like the boys back 
home. He might have just come from 
clerking in Hallowell’s hardware store, for 
all you could tell by looking at him. 

“D’you like shows?” he inquired. It 
sounded like an innocent way for a snare 
to begin to talk. 

“Ever so much,” said Hazel. “But I 
don’t get to go often,” she added, con- 
scientiously. 

“Did you see ‘The Girl from Home?’” 
he asked. “Gee, it was great!” 

Still innocent-seeming questions! But 
she remembered again that some dark 
motive might be behind every fair-seem- 
ing word. Even then she liked him so 
much that it took her 
till the middle of the 
second act to resolve 
to freeze up. At that, 
the pitfall, discoursing 
cheerfully on, never 
saw it. At least, he 
appeared to want to go 
out into the street with 
her when the show was 
over. She bade him a 
chilly good-by. She 
hurried down the steep 
stairs, with a fearful, 
thrilling feeling that 
he might follow her. 
And he did! She hur- 
riedon. But the track- 
er’s footfalls hurried, 
too. She slowed down. 
So did he. Then she 
was certain he was fol- 
lowing. Finally she 
turned. 

“Tl call a_police- 
man,” she said to him 
tremulously. 

He came level with 
her. ‘‘All right, I won’t 
bother you any more,” 
he said dejectedly. 
“But I didn’t mean 
any harm, truly I 
Only—I was 
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so awfully lonesome 
— and — and—you 
seemed so like the 
girls out home— 
and—I just won- 
dered if you 
wouldn’t like to go 
somewhere and 
have a soda: that 
was all. You—you 
were so nice to 
me.” 

That was all— 
and enough! Hazel 
should have 
snatched her oppor- 
tunity to flee. But 
still—the pitfalls in 
the stories and pic- 
tures and lectures 
never said they were 
“lonesome,”’ rather 
pitifully. They 
generally wore high 
hats, frock-coats, 
and an_ indifferent 
air. Hazel was lone- 
some, too. And 
there was a police- 
man right there. 
And the boy was 
the first person who 
had spoken to her, 
not on business, and 
as an equal, for a 
half-year. 

“All right,” she 
said, and followed 
him into a drug- 
store. 

They lingered 
over their sundaes «< tong time, Hazel still 
reminding herself, while she steeped herself 
in companionship, that the policeman was 
outside if he should be needed. There is 
time to hear a good deal about a man 
while you lingeringly eat a sundae. He 
talked eagerly, as if he hadn’t had much 
more chance of companionship lately 
than she. He came from the West, and 
his name was Elmer Allen. He hated 
New York. Hazel confided that she did, 
too. They found they liked a great many 
of the same things. Natural history, for 
instance, and straw-rides, and skating. If 
only, thought poor Hazel, they had met at 
a sociable! And before she knew it he was 
taking her home! 


better then. 


“I don't belong in New York,” said Elmer. 
He was like home-folks. 


He was coming again—she had actually 
allowed it, and set the night as automatically 
as if it had been back home! Hazel rubbed 
the paint from her face as if she were trying 
to rub the engagement out of existence. 
Then her head went up. 

“T guess an honest working girl can take 
care of herself!’ she said aloud to the 
outraged invisible figure of Convention. 

In her lunch-hours that week she haunted 
all the basements of all the department- 
stores within walking distance. She went 
without most of her lunches and all her 
carfares, and with the saved money, plus 
the remains of the sacred gold-piece, she 
bought a portiére, which, pinned tight, 
made her cot into a couch. It came cheap, 





“And I wouldn't stay a minut 
They talked for some time; # 


I could 


I could get as much money somewhere else. 
Hazel produced lemonade and a plate of wafers from outside the window 
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having been bereaved of its mate. She could 
sweep her toilet-things into the top drawer 
of her bureau, she planned, giving the 
impression that that bureau was really 
only a desk or some such ornament. Her 
dresses could be gotten behind the meager 
curtain that covered her four hooks. But 
the wash-stand was the problem. She 
finally shoved bowl and pitcher under the 
bed, and shored them up with her other 
pair of shoes. With the last day’s carfare 
she bought a ten-cent-store picture of a 
cowboy gazing intently at a girl’s head 
emerging smokily from a camp-fire, and 
hung it with the aid of a tack and the heel 
of her shoe. And, fear forgotten in the joy 
of making ready for a man, she put on the 


I came from Ohio.” 


pink dress  she’d 
worn to the straw- 
berry festival just 
before she left 
home, and sat for 
a breathless half- 
hour awaiting his 
coming. 

There was noth- 
ing at all wolfish 
about his hesitat- 
ing entrance—but 
the drummer who 
ran away with 
Arthur Perkins’ 
wife back home 
had had very 
pleasant manners, 
and even attended 
church. 

“Good 


ing!” said 


even- 
Elmer 
mien. “It's « 
lovely evening, 
isn’t it?” 

Hazel agreed 
with him. “It 
was a nice show, 
wasn’t it?” she 
queried shyly. 

“Great!” said 
he, and sat down 
in the rocker. 
“That woman 
that danced was 
awful funny,” he 
went on. 

“Wasn't she?” 
asked Hazel, dimp- 
ling. And _ sud- 
denly the ice 
broke, and Elmer Allen leaned across, and 
they began talking about everything; the 
show and the streets and the funny man 
who had sat in front of them, New York, 
and employers, and the country. 

‘“‘T don’t belong here,” said Elmer. ‘“‘And 
I wouldn’t stay here a minute if I could get 
as much money somewhere else. I came 
here from Webster, Ohio.” 

Hazel felt better then. He was still 
more like: home-folks if he came from the 
same state she did. They talked for a 
couple of hours; then Hazel produced 
lemonade and a plate of wafers from out- 
side the window. Elmer ate largely and 
happily. 

“Gee!” he said, as he wiped his mouth 


Hazel felt 
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on the paper napkin, “I haven’t had a nice 
time like this since I came here. Generally, 
when you go toseea girl here, she tears down- 
stairs with her hat on, and says, ‘Where’ll 
we go?’ It’s been mighty nice of you to 
have me, Miss Hazel.” 

And before she knew it (but could she 
have done less?) she had said, “Oh, you 
must come again!” 

After she had said it, until she undressed 
herself and the cot and went to sleep, she 
worried about what she had done. At least 
she thought she was worrying, but it was 
really half exultation. She had a man 
coming to see her! And she wasn’t going 
to be lonesome any more. For hadn’t he 
set a night, as eagerly as might be, for 
going to a high-class movie full of educa- 
tional lions and tigers? He had. 

“I’m almost sure he likes me!” said 
Hazel to her pillow. 

Throughout the friendly, happy weeks 
that followed, Hazel watched Elmer Allen 
warily—some of the time. When you have 
only one friend in New York, and like him 
very much, it’s so hard to remember that 
he’s a pitfall! And he had been lonesome, 
too; he said so. 

He worked for a feed-firm down-town, 
and got eighteen a week. He was hoping 
for a raise. He had two younger brothers 
and a sister back home, and his people were 
Baptists, but he hadn’t gone to church 
much since he’d been here, he explained. 
The people in the churches didn’t seem to 
want you, specially, and the pastor didn’t 
call. It wasn’t the fashion any more in 
cities, a friend of his had explained to him. 

“Oh, I know that’s so!” cried Hazel at 
this, kindling. They had taken the trolley 
out to the Bronx, and were walking and 
talking in the park. “I joined a church, 
too—my folks are Episcopalians. I joined 
the Girls’ Friendly, and everything like that 
I could. But—the girls weren’t friendly— 
outside the parish-house. They’d talk 
pleasantly enough to you there, if they 
remembered. But there were just two kinds 
of them, the ones that came to do good, 
and the ones that came to ‘do’ the others 
—good. The uplifters came in automobiles, 
and the others worked them for all they 
were worth. J didn’t go there to work 
rich people for charity—I think I see 
myself! An’ I couldn’t give anybody any- 
thing. All I wanted was to be friends, and 
there doesn’t seem to be any being friends, 
much, in a place like that, does there?’”’ 


Lonesome 











“Never mind, little girl,’’ consoled Elmer, 
patting the hand that he had pulled through 
his arm. “We're friends!” 

“T know,” said Hazel gratefully. But the 
tide of speech was begun, and she swept on. 
“T did call on one of the nice girls once, 
though I knew I hadn’t any business doing 
it till she called first, being a stranger and 
all, but it seemed to me as if people never 
did get around to calling in New York. But 
when I got there, she was gone to a matinée, 
and the footman thought I’d come to sell 
something—or ask for something. Oh, he 
was very nice, but I just couldn’t go again. 
I’m not anybody’s charity-work, no matter 
how lonesome I am!” 

“T’d like to see anybody make you into 
charity-work!” said Elmer, as angrily 
as she. 

Hazel laughed, with a little warm, con- 
tented feeling. Somebody cared! “Oh, 
I’m not lonesome any more!” she said 
frankly, forgetting, as she did forget more 
and more as time went on, that Elmer was 
only a pick-up, a pitfall, as he had always 
been. He was so like home-folks! 

And just to punish her, about five minutes 
later she was reminded of it with a shock. 
For it was secluded behind the partic- 
ular animal-cage they had reached at the 
moment, and Elmer tried to put his arm 
around her. She jerked away, her eyes 
full of tears. 

“T’ve—I’ve got my fare home,” she said 
as well as she could for a throat that would 
knot itself up tensely. “TI’ll go straight 
back if you do that again.” 

She had expected more or less of a 
struggle, now that the cloven hoof had 
actually revealed itself, but Elmer only 
turned red and muttered, “I’m sorry,” and 
didn’t try to do it any more. But neither 
did he come in with her when they returned, 
and talk a little while, as he had been in 
the habit of doing lately. So Hazel cried 
herself to sleep for fear she had lost 
him. 

In the long seven days that followed, 
Hazel found out several things. One was 
that under certain circumstances keep- 
ing yourself away from the telephone is 
much harder than the hardest thing you 
ever did. Another was that she had never 
really known what lonesomeness was be- 
fore. By the end of the week she was doing 
very bad work, indeed, because you can’t 
work well if you don’t sleep well. But 
there was one comfort: her employer was 
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o cross about it that Hazel had a self-re- 
specting excuse for crying regularly after 
\she got to bed. 

Friday night, Elmer’s regular time for 
coming and spending the evening, was the 
worst of all. Hazel found herself auto- 
matically dressing the room in its parlor 
clothes, and setting out the wafers. She did 
not realize what she was doing until she was 
nearly through. When she did, she threw 
herself on the neatly pinned portiére and 
cried again. And then Elmer’s knock 
sounded on the door! 

She was so tired and so glad and so lonely 
that before she thought she had sprung up 
and flung it open, and was crying out, ‘‘Oh, 
E Imer, I'm so glad you’ve come!” 

‘You're certainly the best girl that ever 
was, Hazel,”’ said Elmer gratefully. “And 
I want to say here and now that—that I’m 
sorry I hurt your feelings last week.” 
Aiazel flushed. She had forgotten. ‘We 

fron’ t say anything more about that,” she 
(said a little stiffly. The truth was, she did 
‘not quite know what to do. It had been 
‘easy to tell herself that she was well rid of 

‘Imer—until he was there in friendly, 
eager flesh and blood. 
~ “Won't you sit down?” she asked. 

So Elmer sat down. There was a little 
silence. ‘“Aren’t you goin’ to ask me if I 
got any news?” he inquired. 

“Oh, have you?” asked Hazel. She was 
quite prepared to have him tell her that he 
was engaged to some girl back home. She 
hoped she could hold on to herself decently 
if that wasit. Ifit was, of course, he would 
go into a great many enthusiastic details, 
and she would have to hold herself still and 
smiling and interested. Her nerves were 
pretty well frayed out, for being in love is a 
nerve-racking business, especially if you are 
a law-abiding person and feel as if you’d 
helped yourself to it unlawfully. 

Yes, I have,” he said. “Hazel, I’ve got 
a raise!” 

Hazel’s heart turned over, and then began 
to race with relief. ‘‘That’s good,” her 
stiff lips said primly. 

“IT thought you’d care,” said Elmer in 
an injured voice. ‘“ Aren’t you ever goin’ to 
forgive me, Hazel? I— I—y ou might know 
{ wouldn’t have done it if— Hazel, don’t 
you know what the raise means?” 

‘Tell me,”’ said Hazel below her breath. 

Her voice must have been a little more 
encouraging than it had been, for Elmer 
came over and sat down on the cot by her. 
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“TIt—it means that ifi—if you want to, we 
can get married,” Elmer said hesitatingly. 
" And—oh, Hazel—don’ t you?” 

Hazel, tired from the long strain, swayed 
a little and turned white. He flung his 
arm around her, unrebuked this time. She 
leaned against him. He had meant this all 
the time—and she had been trying so hard 
to remember that a man you picked up 
couldn’t— 

“Oh, Elmer!” she said happily, and hid 
her face on his shoulder. 

“There, there, dear!” he said, hunting 
for his handkerchief to dry her eyes 
with. ‘‘What’s the matter, Hazel? What 
have they been doing to my little girl? You 
—you will marry me, won’t you, dear? I 
thought—”’ 

Hazel lifted her head. “But I thought 
you didn’t mean that!” she said with a 
desperate honesty. ‘I thought—I thought 
you never could respect me because—be- 
cause we picked each other up. And I 
tried so hard to regard you as a bad per- 
son, and I’m so sorry I did—and I was so 
lonesome! ” 

Elmer was very gentle-hearted, and, 
besides, he loved her. He dried her eyes 
comfortingly, and patted her. Also he 
kissed her. “‘ Now don’t worry a bit about 
it, deary,” he said. “It just shows what a 
lady you were, to feel that way about it. 
Why, anybody could tell by the way you 
acted that you weren’t the kind of girl a 
man’d just carry on with. And it wasn’t 
our fault there wasn’t anybody to introduce 
us. We’d been glad enough!” 

Hazel snuggled closer, and the incident 
was closed. But once she shivered. ‘‘Oh, 
Elmer, s’posin’ it had been anybedy but 
you! For I was so lonesome!” 

“Tt couldn’t have been anybody but me,” 
soothed Elmer in the words of lovers from 
time immemorial. 

That night late, after he had gone, 
Hazel sat still with her trousseau to plan 
for and her mother to write to, and was very, 
very happy. They were going out to choose 
a ring tomorrow as soon as they were 
through work. Everything was very beau- 
tiful, and she forgot almost all about the 
week that had hurt so. But still in her 
happiness Hazel could. not help wondering 
just a little about the other girls, girls like 
her, driven just as far by loneliness—and 
Ww ho had not found an Elmer. 

“S’posin’!”” said Hazel. 
But there is no answer to that. 
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" OYS,” said Mrs. Randall, as the 
family gathered at the supper 
table, ‘I have a surprise for you. 
See if you can guess what it is!” 

“Tt’s a picnic,” said Tom. 

“It’s a peach shortcake,” said Richard, 
always thinking of good things to eat. 

““Presents,”’ said Eddie, wholiked presents. 

“Vou’re all wrong,” their mother an- 
nounced. ‘Your Cousin Jim is coming to 
visit us.” 

If she had anticipated that her announce- 
ment would be received with enthusiastic 
acclaim, she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Instead she became at once the 
center of a volley of questions. 

“When’s he coming?”’ demanded Richard. 

“How old is he?”” Tom wanted to know. 

“Where’ll he sleep?” asked Eddie. 

“How long’s he going to stay?” 

“Ts he bigger’n me?” 

“Ts Aunt Margaret coming with him?” 

“How’d you know he was coming?” 

“Wait, boys,’ she directed. “I can’t 
answer all your questions at once. Wait 
and I will tell you everything. He is coming 
next Thursday to stay for two weeks. Your 
Uncle Jim is going through to Chicago, and 
will bring Jim with him. He will stop off for 
a day on his way back, and take your cousin 
home, so Aunt Margaret’s letter says.”’ 

“How old is he?”’ persisted Tom. 

He was fourteen, the eldest. Eddie, the 
lame duck of the Randall trio, was ten. 
Richard came half-way between them. 

“Let me see,” said their mother. “Jim 
was born just a month after Richard. That 
makes him not quite twelve.” 

“Oh,” said Tom, in a disappointed tone, 
“he’s a little fellow.” 

“Sure,”’ said Richard, “‘he’s a little fellow. 
He’s younger’n me.” 

“What’s he like?” asked Eddie, rejoicing 
at the thought that he was to have a new 
playmate. 

“T haven’t seen Jim since he was two 
years old,” their mother explained. ‘He 
was a beautiful baby, so sturdy and so 
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Out behind the barn Eddie and Cousin Jim—pirate band and 
pirate chief respectively—encountered four sleek white ducks. 
waddling along in search of worms. “Ahoy, there, Peg-leg.” 
cried Captain Kidd. “Stand by to capture the enemy.” ““They re 
not our ducks.’ protested Eddie. ““They belong to the Widow 
Malone.” “We'll capture them anyway.” directed the captain 


strong. It was just after Eddie was born 
that Aunt Margaret came to visit us, and 
brought him with her.” 

“He hasn’t any brothers or sisters, has 
he?” questioned Eddie. 

“No, he’s an only child; so you boys 
must all be nice to him and show him how 
lovely it is to have brothers.”’ 

“He'll have to sleep with Eddie,” Tom 
announced. “There ain’t any room for 
him in with Dick and me.” 

“There isn’t any room,” his mother cor- 
rected. 

“That'll be fine,’’ announced Eddie, to 
his mother’s satisfaction. 

Mrs. Randall had been wondering what 
they would do about sleeping arrangements. 
They had no spare room. She had been 
wondering whether her little lame son would 
welcome a roommate. He was such a quiet 
reserved chap, so different from the other 
boys. The iron brace he had to wear con- 
stantly on one leg handicapped him so 
much in the things that other boys liked to 
do that he had invented all sorts of amuse- 
ments and recreations of his own. She had 
not felt at all certain that he would like 
having a bed companion. But his ready 
acquiescence in his older brother’s sugges- 
tion solved the problem. 
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“You boys must always remember that 
he is company, and must let him play with 
your things, and introduce him to all your 
playmates,” Mrs. Randall continued. 

“T can’t be bothered trailing round with 
a kid like that,” Tom announced with an 
almost defiant air. 

“Tl bet I can lick him,” announced 
Richard. 

‘Why, Richard!” his mother exclaimed, 
“you mustn’t say things like that.” 

Mr. Randall laughed. ‘Better size him 
up first, Dick,” he suggested. About a year 
before he had spent a day in Cousin Jim’s 
home, and he had a vague recollection that 
his nephew was quite a big boy for his age, 
bigger even then than Tom, despite being 
two years his junior. 

“IT do hope our boys will not quarrel with 
Jim,” said Mrs. Randall despondently, as 
she and her husband still sat at table after 
their sons had been excused. “I know 
Margaret must have brought her boy up 
nicely. 

“IT guess Jim can take care of himself,” 
said Mr. Randall indifferently. “I know 
our boys can—at least Tom and Richard 
can.” 

“It is them I am worrying about,” his 
wife answered. “Eddie is such a dear good 
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little fellow, I can trust him. I know that 


he and Jim will get along well together. 
Eddie is such an obedient hoy, I always 
feel I need not worry about | im.’ 

“He did run away once,” suggested her 
husband, chuckling. 

Somehow Mrs. Randall never could quite 
grasp her husband’s view-point where the 
boys were concerned; at times it seemed to 
her that he fairly gloried in their misdeeds. 

“Eddie didn’t mean to run away that 
time,” she retorted, ever rising quickly to 
the defense of her youngest. ‘His intention 
was the best. He only wanted to earn some 
money.” 

‘Boys’ intentions always are all right,” 
her husband persisted. “It’s their lack of 
judgment that gets them into trouble.” 

“Well, Eddie, I know, will get along well 
with his cousin.” 

‘We'll see,” said her husband. ‘You 
never can tell about boys.” 

“But I don’t know about Tom and 
Richard,” Mrs. Randall persisted. “They 
are so rough and rude at times. I am afraid 
they will spoil Margaret’s boy. She always 
had such high ideals of motherhood, and 
with only one child to look after, she has 
had lots of time to devote to him. I 
suppose her son will be a perfect little 
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gentleman. Our two older boys are so 
impolite. They fight and use slang. Yes, 
and they both tell fibs, too. I don’t think 
they really mean to lie, but they are not 
always truthful. I am so discouraged 
about them.” 

“All boys do that sort of thing. It’s boy 
nature,” said Mr. Randall carelessly. 

“I’m sure Margaret’s boy will not be like 
that,” insisted his wife. ‘‘ My sister’s son, 
I know, will have had wise and careful 
bringing up. Margaret never was as easy- 
going as I am.” 

“The kind of a mother my boys have 
suits me exactly,” said Mr. Randall, giving 
her a little peck on the cheek, as he got up 
from the table. ‘These strict women with 
ideals and theories seldom make good 
mothers. And don’t go worrying your head 
about Jim’s good manners. No boy of 
twelve ever has any.” 

Three days later Cousin Jim arrived, a 
great gangling hulk of a boy, all hands and 
feet, with a freckled face, mischievous eyes, 
and a shock of red hair that simply would 
not stay brushed. Tom, straightening 
himself up to the full height of his fourteen 
years, noted with dismay and a sudden 
feeling of helpless wrath that his cousin was 
fully two inches taller than he. Richard, 
the pugnacious, secretly studied Jim’s 
muscular development and decided to await 
further eventualities before he tried to 
“lick” him. Only Eddie was politely and 
effusively cordial. 

During the ten minutes after Jim’s 
arrival, while Mr. and Mrs. Randall were 
present to greet their nephew, the attitude 
of the boys toward one another, as is gen- 
erally the case of all boys with strangers, 
was one of frigid indifference. After Jim’s 
bag had been taken up-stairs to Eddie’s 
room, after inquiries about Jim’s father 
and mother and his progress in school had 
been answered more or less satisfactorily, 
Mrs. Randall bade the four of them run 
out into the yard and play. As soon as they 
were safely out of the door, Tom hastened 
away. 

“Got to go over and see Bob Tucker,” 
was the only explanation he vouchsafed. 

“Tm going with you,” said Richard, 
hastening to follow. 

Neither of them showed the slightest 
expectation or wish to have Cousin Jim 
accompany them. Eddie stood stock-still, 
amazed at and ashamed of his brothers’ 
lack of courtesy toward their guest. 











Jim didn’t seem to mind it in the least. 
He looked about the yard until he had found 
a stone, and sent it hurtling after them. 
It just missed Richard’s leg, and Eddie 
breathed a sigh of relief. Jim gave a grunt 
of disappointment, and, looking about for 
another missile but failing to find one, 
turned to inspect Eddie. 

“Come on, old one-leg,” he said, ‘an’ 
we'll have some fun.” 

Any reference to his deformity, especially 
from a stranger, -always upset Eddie. At 
his cousin’s brutal remark about his iron- 
braced leg he wanted to turn and run into 
the house, but duty toward a guest forbade, 
especially after his brothers’ conduct. 

“T’m not a one-leg,”’ he protested bravely, 
mustering up courage enough for a forced 
smile, and recalling the joke that he and 
old Jonas, the one-legged veteran, had 
between them, he added, “I’m a leg and a 
half, you—you—you redhead.” 

“All right, leg and a half,” laughed Jim, 
to Eddie’s surprise not in the least per- 
turbed by the reference to his hair. “Come 
on, let’s go out to the barn and have some 
fun.” 

“Sure,” said Eddie, recovering his com- 
posure, and deciding that Cousin Jim wasn’t 
such a bad feilow after all. 

No sooner had the barn-door swung to 
behind them than Jim brought forth from 
his pocket a package of cigarettes and some 
matches. Ceremoniously lighting one, he 
offered another to the astounded Eddie, 
who hardly knew what to make of the 
performance. Why, even Tom, who was 
fourteen, never had dared to try to smoke yet. 

“Let them fellers go their own way,” 
announced Jim, “you and me’ll be pals and 
have a lot of fun. Tell you what, old one-leg, 
we'll organize a pirate band and have a 
secret oath, just us two.”’. 

“Gee, that’ll be great,’ cried Eddie 
with kindling eyes. Here was a playmate 
after his own heart. Tom and Richard 
lacked imagination and never would play 
the pretend games he enjoyed so much. 

“T’ll be Captain Kidd,” continued Jim, 
“and you be Peg-leg, the sailor. Are you 
game?” 

‘Sure I’m game,” asserted Eddie. Of 
course he was. Hadn’t Brother Tom 
declared more than once that Eddie was a 
“game little kid’’? 

“Then stand up,” commanded Captain 
Kidd, ‘“‘and say the pirates’ oath.” 

Slowly he repeated the words, Eddie 
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solemnly saying them after him, ‘Sticks 
and stones, blood and bones, I swear to keep 
the secrets of the band, and if I don’t, I hope 
to die and to be drawn and quartered and 
hung at the yard-arm.” 

‘‘Now,”’ announced Captain Kidd, “we’re 
blood-brothers. We dassent ever tell on 
each other, and we share the loot: See 
what I got.” 

From his pocket he produced a new 
ten-dollar bill. 

‘““‘Where’d you get all that money?” 
cried Eddie in amazement. 

“Copped it out of Dad’s pocket last 
night in the sleeping-car,’’ boasted Jim. 
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“Stand up,” said Captain Kidd, 
and stones, blood and bones, I swear to keep the secrets of the band, and if I don't, I 
hope to be drawn and quartered and hung at the yard-arm™ 
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“But that’s stealing,” protested the 
horrified Eddie. 

“Sure it is,” assented Jim. ‘“That’s 
what pirates do. They steal and kill and 
rob and burn.” 

“T don’t believe I want to be a pirate, if 
you'll excuse me,” said Eddie timorously, 
after a moment’s thought. 

“Tt’s too late now, you've got to be,” 
announced the pirate captain. ‘ You’ve 
taken the oath. You can’t go back on that, 
you’d be stricken dead if you did. You 
don’t want to die, do you?” 

“No,” said Eddie. He was sadly per- 
plexed. He wished he could ask old Jonas 
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“and say the pirates’ oath. Eddie solemnly said the words after him, “Sticks 
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what to do. Jonas said a man always had 
to keep his word. Surely it was more 
important to keep an oath. He had taken 
his oath to be a pirate. He couldn’t see 
any way out of it. 

“All right,” he said, “I'll keep my oath. 
I'll be a pirate.” 

“Hoorah for Peg-leg,” shouted Captain 
Kidd. “Come on, then, we’ll go in search 
of loot.” 

Arming himself with a barrel stave, and 
carelessly tossing his cigarette, which had 
fortunately gone out, into a pile of hay, he 
led the way outdoors. Out behind the barn 
they encountered four sleek white ducks 
placidly waddling along in search of worms. 

“Ahoy, there, Peg-leg,”’ cried the captain 
gleefully, ‘stand by to capture the enemy.” 

“They’re not our ducks,” protested 
Eddie. “They belong to the Widow 
Malone who lives over there.” 

“We'll capture ’em anyway,” directed 
Captain Kidd. 

Whatever scruples Eddie may have felt, 
he soon forgot them in the fascinating sport 
of driving the unwilling ducks into the 
barn, where Jim quickly closed the door 
behind them to prevent their escape. 

“Now,” he said gleefully, “if we only 
had a fire, we’d roast them and have a 
pirate feast.” 

“Dad wouldn’t let us ever have a fire in 
the barn,” explained Eddie. “It’s too 
dangerous. He doesn’t even like us to build 
a- fire anywhere in the yard unless he’s 
around.” : 

Jim, however, hardly heard him. His 
fertile brain was already busy with another 
project. He had spied an ax lying beside 
the kindling block. 

“Tell you what we'll do,” he announced. 
“We'll hold a court and try ’em for treason, 
and if we find they’re guilty, we'll behead 
them.” 

“Fine,” said Eddie. He hadn’t seen the 
ax. He thought it was to be only a pretend 
execution. Being a pirate was lots of fun. 

Cousin Jim, however, was _ thorough- 
going in his methods. Before the horrified 
Eddie had quite realized what was happen- 
ing the headless body of one of the ducks 
was tumbling grotesquely about the barn- 
floor. 

“Oh, stop,” cried Eddie. 
killed it.” 

“Sure,” grinned Jim cheerfully, “that’s 
what pirates always do to their captives.” 
“Dad’ll be awful angry,” warned Eddie. 
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“Who'll tell him?” demanded the execu- 
tioner unperturbed. “You dassent. You 
dassent break your pirates’ oath.”’ Forth- 
with he began chasing another of the ducks. 

“T’m going to tell,” jeered a triumphant 
voice from the barn-door. It was Richard, 
returned to see what was going on and 
snooping at his cousin’s pastime. ‘I’m going 
to tell dad, and you'll get an awful whaling.” 

“Tattle-tale, tattle-tale,’ jeered Jim 
derisively. 

“That’s all right,” scoffed Richard. 
“Just wait till I tell on you, and see what 
you get—and Eddie, too. That was one of 
the Widow Malone’s ducks.” 

“You tell on me,” threatened Jim, 
swaggering toward the door, “and I'll 
punch your face off.” 

“Pooh,” said Richard defiantly, feeling 
perhaps a little overconfident from the 
fact that he was in no way involved in the 
duck killing. ‘Who’s afraid of you?” 

“You are,” announced Jim. “I'll dare 
and double-dare you to hit me. Just you 
try it once.” 

As his cousin advanced, Richard was 
seized with sudden misgivings about his 
ability to thrash Jim. Jim was a good deal 
bigger than he was. 

“T don’t fight with fellers younger’n me,”’ 
he announced lamely. 

“Fraid-cat and tattle-tale,” chanted Jim 
mockingly. ‘Fraid-cat and tattle-tale.”’ 

The double taunt was too much for boy 
blood to endure. With head down and fists 
clenched Richard charged at him. Jim 
squared off in an attitude of self-defense. 
Unscientific though the ensuing battle was 
on either side, jealousy of the other’s prow- 
ess lent vigor to the blows. Back and forth 
over the barn-floor they staggered and 
tussled, striking wildly at each other, often 
clinching in desperate efforts to throw each 
other to the floor. 

Eddie stood rooted to one spot watching 
the combat with impartial, but excited gaze. 
He did not want to see his brother get the 
worst of it, but, on the other hand, he felt 
that as a member of the pirate band he 
would like to see his captain triumph. As 
the battle raged, he found himself vaguely 
wishing that he, too, could fight. It must 
be lots of fun. Yet somewhere in the back- 
ground of his brain was a vague sense of 
guilt. What was dad going to say about 
the duck? What would mother think about 
the fighting? 

By this time both boys’ noses were 






With head down and fists clenched Richard charged. Jim squared off in self-defense. 
tussled. Eddie stood rooted to one spot, He did not want his brother to get the worst of 
it, but yet as a member of the pirate band he wanted his captain to triumph 


bleeding. Jim’s fist caught Richard in the 
eye with a blinding smack. They clinched 
and rolled to the floor. At first Richard was 
uppermost, but soon Jim’s superior size 
and weight prevailed. Both were so out of 
breath that they could hardly speak. 

“Holler ‘nuff, and I'll let you up,” 
wheezed the conqueror. 

Richard’s answer was a last desperate 
struggle to roll out from under and regain 
his position of advantage. For a moment 
they wrestled desperately. At last Jim got 
his fingers about his opponent’s throat. 

“Say nuff,” he commanded again. 

“Nuff,” gurgled Richard. 

Slowly they drew apart and scrambled 
to their feet, eying each other with new 
sensations of friendship and respect. 

“Oh, Dick,” shrilled Eddie in alarm, 
“your eye’s getting all black.” 
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Back and forth they 


“That’s nothing,” boasted Dick, cau- 
tiously feeling the injured eye with his 
grimy fingers. “I’ve often had a black 
eye. It doesn’t hurt.” If only he could 
keep mother from noticing it, he thought, 
he would have a lot of fun showing it to 
the fellows tomorrow. 

It was just at this juncture that Tom 
arrived. He viewed the scene of combat 
with a sinking heart. It pained him to 
think that there had been “‘a dandy scrap,” 
and he had not been there to see it. 

“Can’t I leave you kids alone five minutes 
without your getting into a fight?” he 
demanded loftily. . 

“You shut up, or I'll fight you too,” 
blustered Jim, perhaps with not quite as 
much assurance as when he had defied 
Richard. He was still badly winded, and, 
besides, Tom was bigger than Richard. 


on 
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“T don’t fight with children,” said Tom 
with all the bravado of fourteen. 

“You're afraid. You dassent,”’ taunted 
Jim. 

“T dare anything you dare,” retorted Tom 
angrily. 

The resourceful Cousin Jim cast about 
for something to test his oldest cousin’s 
prowess. 

“T’ll dare you to climb to the top of that 
ladder there and jump down.” 

“Pooh, that’s nothing,” said Tom. 

“Dare, dare, double-dare you,” repeated 
Jim. 

“Come on, then,” retorted Tom, scram- 
bling up the ladder that led to the barn-loft, 
fully tweive feet higher than the barn-floor. 
Jim quickly followed him up the ladder; 
Richard, forgetful of his hurts, drew off to 
one side with Eddie to watch the jumps. 
At the top of the ladder another controversy 
took place. Looking down from where they 
were, the distance seemed far greater than 
it had from the floor. Both the boys, to 
tell the truth, were a little afraid of the 
jump. “Go on and jump,” ordered Tom. 

“Naw,” objected Jim, “you go first. 
It’s your barn.” 

“You dared me.” 

“You're afraid.” 

“T ain’t either, you scare-cat.” 

“T’ll show you if I am.” 

“ An’ I'll show you. Go on and jump.” 

“All right, here goes,” said Jim. 

As he spoke he flung himself down. He 
lighted safely on his feet, but toppled over, 
coming to rest uninjured on a pile of hay. 
The shock of his leap shook him up, but he 
managed to ejaculate, 

‘Go on, now, you scare-cat, beat that.”’ 

Thus challenged, Tom jumped. He was 
not so fortunate. As he landed, his foot 
slipped in the welter of blood left from the 
execution of the duck. He toppled over 
with one leg doubled up under him. He 
gave a shrill scream and fainted. Aghast at 
the unexpected outcome of the challenge, 
Jim and Richard ran to his side and tried 
to straighten out the injured leg, franti- 
cally imploring him to speak to them. 

Eddie with one glance at his brother’s 
white, senseless face, hobbled out of the 
bara and made for the house as fast as his 
lame leg would carry him, shrieking at the 
top of his voice: ‘‘Tom’s killed! Tom’s 
killed!” 

Mr. Randall happened to be just coming 
up on the porch. He reached the barn a 


minute ahead of his wife and Black Maggie, 
the cook. He carried Tom into the house 
and Jaid him on the diniag-room sofa. 
Revived by the motion, Tom opened his 
eyes and began to moan. Maggie, without 
waiting to be told, ran down the street, 
returning in a few minutes with the doctor. 

“Don’t worry,” said Mr. Randall to his 
wife. “It’s only a broken leg. I had mine 
broken twice, and you boys,” he added, 
‘get out of here and stay out where you 
won’t be in the road.”’ 

As soon as the doctor arrived, there was 
a scurrying through the house, a call for hot 
water, a rush by Maggie to the drug-store, 
occasional shrieks of pain from the patient, 
sobs from Mrs. Randall, the queer, all- 
pervading odor of antiseptics—and mean- 
while, out on the front porch steps sat 
three small guilty boys, talking in whis- 
pers. 

“T wonder if he’ll die,” said Richard. 
“Do people ever die from broken legs?” 

“Naw,” said Jim scornfully. “I broke a 
finger once. It hurt awful, and I had to 
wear a bandage for ever so long, but that 
was all.”’ 

“Do you s’pose,” breathed Eddie anx- 
iously, “that brother Tom'll be lame when 
he gets well?” 

“No,” said Richard, “people that are 
lame are born that way.”’ 

“Old Jonas wasn’t,” replied Eddie. 
“He lost his leg in battle.” 

“That’s different, of course, but most 
people that are lame are born that way.” 

“And they never get over it, either,” 
added Jim unfeelingly. 

“T guess that’s right,”’ said Eddie, gulping 
down a lump in his throat. 

By and by Maggie summoned them into 
the kitchen for an impromptu supper. 
Tom, they learned, had been carried up- 
stairs and put to bed in mother’s room and 
would have to stay there for weeks and 
weeks. Mother would stay there and nurse 
him and sleep on the lounge. Dad was to 
share Richard’s bed, and Cousin Jim and 
Eddie were to sleep together as had been 
previously arranged. 

As they ate their supper, an angry voice 
was heard at the kitchen-door. It was Mrs. 
Malone demanding to see Mr. Randall. It 
took all Maggie’s diplomacy to get her 
away, and after she had gone, Maggie 
summoned Mr. Randall from up-stairs and 
held a whispered conference with him in the 
hall, while the boys listened with misgivings. 





William Johnston 


“She’s found out about 
the duck,” whispered Rich- 
ard to the pirate leader. 

“Don’t you dare tell,” 
cautioned Jim; ‘remember 
you took the oath.” 

” Eddie nodded assent. 

Mr. Randall’s face was set 
and stern as he strode into 
the kitchen. 

“What have you boys 
been doing with Mrs. Ma- 
lone’s ducks?” he asked, 
turning with suspicion to- 
ward Richard. 

“Nothing,” said Dick 
promptly and boldly, fortified 
by the assurance of inno- 
cence. 

“Nothing,” echoed Jim, 
equally boldly, fortified by 
the consciousness of guilt. 

Mr. Randall turned to 
Eddie. “And you, son?” 

“Nothing,” stammered 
Eddie, not daring to break 
his pirates’ oath. 

“T’ll get at the truth of this 
matter in the morning,” an- 


nounced Mr. Ran- now fallen asleep; so his father began teil- 


dall, returning to 
the sick-room up- 
stairs. 

Under the influ- 
ence of the doctor’s 
powders, Tom had 


‘You're afraid,” said Jim. 
“| aint either, you scare- 
cat.’ taunted Tom. ‘T'll 
show you if I am.” rejoined 
Jim “An Ill show you 
Go on and jump. urged Tom. 
“All right, here goes,” said 
Jim. and flung himself down 


ing his wife about the duck. 

‘As if we didn’t have enough trouble 
today,” he said, ‘the Widow Malone has 
just been over to report that she found 
one of her ducks in our barn with its 
head cut off. All the boys deny know- 
ing anything about it. But I’m going to 
look into the matter further in the morn- 
ing. Those confounded youngsters must 
be taught to leave other people’s prop- 
erty alone.” 

“Leave it to me,” counseled Mrs. 
Randall. “TI’ll get Eddie to tell me how 
it happened.” 

But to her utter consternation Eddie 
absolutely refused to tell her anything. 
She begged, she pleaded, she threatened, 
but Eddie remained obdurate. To all her 
questions he remained at first sullenly 
silent, and at last tearfully obstinate. 

“T can’t imagine what has gotten into 
Eddie,” she complained to her husband 
that night after the boys were all in bed. 

“Tt’s the effect of Cousin Jim,” Mr. 
Randall replied. “He’s such a perfect 
little gentleman,” he added. 

His sarcasm was entirely lost on his wife. 
“You'll have to take that young ruffian 
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home tomorrow,” she announced. “We 
can’t have him around. He hasn’t been 
here a day yet, and he’s responsible for Tom 
breaking his leg, and he blacked Richard’s 
eye, and has made Eddie tell lies. I just 
will not have him here corrupting our 
boys.” 

It was the next day. Father had de- 
parted on the morning train, escorting 
Cousin Jim home, Tom’s broken leg being 
given as the ostensible reason why Mrs. 
Randall could no longer have him as a guest. 
Tom himself, fretful from pain, was keeping 
his mother busy waiting on him. Richard, 
lonesome for the companionship of his 
older brother, and in disgrace over his 
swollen eye, had made the morning miser- 
able for Eddie by tormenting him. 

Eddie, in the black books of both dad 
and mother because of the fibs he had told 
in his efforts not to break the pirates’ oath, 
feeling utterly wretched and miserable, 
had at last escaped from Richard and 
sought shelter with his friend and counselor, 
old Jonas, the one-legged veteran. To him 


he had recounted the complete history of 
the dire events that had followed Cousin 
Jim’s arrival. 

“And I couldn’t break my oath, the 
pirates’ oath, could I,” he concluded 
plaintively, “even if I had to fib to dad 
and mother?” 

“Your mistake,” advised old Jonas, after 
pondering while he filled his pipe, “was in 
following your Cousin Jim into mischief 
in the first place. You’d ought to have 
found out what kind of a fellow he was 
first. You seen him hurl a stone at your 
own brother, didn’t ye? That oughter have 
warned you to look out for him. It’s a 
good rule, Eddie, all through life, to be 
pretty certain about a fellow before you 
tie up with him too close. When you make 
a new acquaintance, watch every little 
thing about him. If he has a mean streak 
in him, it’ll soon show in some little thing. 
It always pays to keep your eye on a 
strange dog’s tail.” 

“For fear he’ll bite?” asked Eddie. 

“Yes,” said Jonas, “for fear he’ll bite.” 


Another Limpy story, The ’Fraid- Cat, wiil appear in an early issue. 


Fulfilment 


By Ida McIntosh Zumstein 


USED to wonder why, when twilight fell, 
Some vague, far sense of sadness rose in me, 
And though my morning hours were glad and free, 
At eventide the shadows cast a spell. 
I used to listen for some step unknown, 
I used to hunger for a voice unheard, 
Through mirthful rooms all restless and alone, 
I used to wander like a lonely bird. 


But now I sit within the firelight’s gleam, 
I hold a golden head upon my breast. 
For home and mother are my baby’s best, 
And life goes by us like a splendid dream. 
My lute of life has not a single rift, 
I am not sad at twilight any more. 
For love has given me its wondrous gift, 
And now I know what twilight hours are for. 





The woman who buys at the counter pnobably thinks she wants what she buys when she 
buys it. but the man behind the counter knows from figures based on actual experience 
that unless she pays cash the chances are one in five that the article will come back 


Buying That Isn’t Buying 


By Clara Savage 


Illustrated by Myron Perley 


NCE out of every five times that 

a woman buys an article in a 

retail dry-goods store she buys 

something that has been pur- 

chased previously and returned.” It was 

the general manager of a large department- 

store who was speaking. “I wonder,” he 

said, “if the majority of women realize 

what this practise of returning goods 
costs.”’ 

To show how many goods which are 
purchased do not stay purchased, he led 
the way to the room where merchandise 
returned to this store is sorted and exam- 
ined. Here packages were piled high on the 
tables which lined the walls—and such 
packages! The boxes were crushed and 
broken, the articles half in and half out, all 
unwrapped; no care had been taken to 
assure their safe return. A girl held up a 
dancing frock of lace and silk. It was 
badly mussed and wrinkled and looked as 
though it might have been worn the night 
before. Out of the end of another package 
protruded folds of heavy white satin. 

But of even greater importance than the 
condition in which goods come back is the 
amount of goods returned. Inthe firstroom, 
clerks were busy examining and sorting. 


It was a gigantic task, judging from the 
packages which were stacked high on the 
tables and which, according to the manager, 
came pouring in every morning. Do women 
realize what staggering proportions this 
custom of returning goods has assumed? 
Figures given by the general managers of 
department-stores in New York City show 
that as high as thirty percent of all goods 
purchased and charged to customers’ 
accounts are returned; twenty percent of 
all goods shipped C. O. D. are not accepted; 
ten percent of all cash purchases are 
exchanged. 

How to curtail this practise of returning 
goods is one of the greatest problems which 
confronts the retail merchant today. The 
abuse of this privilege is calling down upon 
the heads of women shoppers severe 
criticism from the business world. There 
are, of course, two sides to the matter, but 
it is worth while to consider first the charges 
which are being made against the woman 
shopper. They are, in:brief, that women are 
careless shoppers and inconsiderate cus- 
tomers, that they abuse the privileges 
granted them and by so doing are working 
havoc in business as well as increasing the 
cost of living for themselves and their 
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families. And these assertions on the part of 
storekeepers are backed by a wealth of story 
and incident which indicate a surprising 
and costly thoughtlessness among women. 

There is, for instance, the genera] manager 
will tell you, the woman 
who “just loves to 
shop.” It would seem 
that she rises up early 
in the morning in order 
to put in a long day at 
her favorite pastime; 
often she takes a friend 
with her to pass on the 
purchases she makes and 
to suggest further ones. 
It is partly to impress 
this friend that she 
orders an expensive sil- 
ver coffee service sent 
home. It isn’t long be- 
fore it comes back. The 
woman had never really 
intended to keep it. 

Of the same type is 
she who wishes to im- 
press her neighbors by 
having the delivery 


wagon of the most ex- Doesany woman really want to be in another woman's 











According to another store, a woman will 
ask to have ten or fifteen suits sent home on 
approval. She does not see why the sales- 
girl demurs. Apparently it does not occur 
to her that this is entirely unfair to the 
next customer who is 
willing to make her 
choice in the store, but 
finds a depleted stock 
and a much smaller vari- 
ety from which to select. 
Another general man- 
ager dwelt with some 
bitterness on the in- 
stance of the woman who 
comes into a store car- 
rying a large bundle. 
She buys some small 
article and asks to have 
all the packages wrapped 
together and sent to her 
home. In this way she 
saves express-charges. 
“Some women leave 
their consciences safe at 
home when they go shop- 
ping,” he commented. 
Just one more in- 
stance—store managers 


shoes? Whether she likes it or not, once out of have a surprisingly large 


pensive and fashionable every five times that she buys a pair she buys shoes 
store in town stop be- that have been purchased previously and returned 


fore her house. The 

neighbor — dear, unsuspecting soul — can 
not tell, she reasons, whether the goods are 
coming or going, and the woman believes 
she is making an impression of wealth and 
distinction. 


When Some Women Go Shopping 


Or perhaps this woman goes to a store and 
tries on dresses. After taking an hour of the 
salesgirl’s time, she remarks wearily, “Well, 
you may send that last little frock I tried on.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, she doesn’t like 
that last little frock at all, and is assuring 
herself under her breath all the time that she 
will have the wagon call and take it back 
next day. But she has it sent partly because 
she does not know how tactfully to excuse 
herself from buying after taking so much of 
the salesgirl’s time, and partly because she 
is under the impression that if she has the 
dress sent home, it will go down on the 
girl’s record as a sale. Of course it is a 
mistaken kindness. The dress comes back, 
the sale is not credited to the girl, and an 
immense amount of time and effort has been 
needlessly wasted. 





supply—of a flagrant 
abuse of the privileges ex- 
tended to shoppers. A woman bought half a 
dozen very expensive enamel] buttons and 
wore them all one winter on a velvet suit. 
In the spring she disposed of the suit, but 
ripped off the buttons, thinking them too 
valuable to give away. They showed no 
wear; so, seized with a bright idea, she took 
them back and had them credited. This 
happened in a store that never questions a 
returned purchase. In this case, can there 
be any doubt that the store was wilfully 
and intentionally imposed upon? 


What About the Man Shopper? 


But are women the only ones against 
whom such an indictment can fairly be 
made? 

“Men almost never return goods,” said 
the manager of one store. 

“A man would wear a necktie he detests 
for three months rather than return it,” 
said a second. 

“A man who returns anything feels like 
a ‘piker,’” said another manager summing 
up the situation. 

The specialty stores for men tell the same 
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story. “Less than one percent of our goods 
come back,” was the statement made by 
two of the largest men’s furnishing stores, 
stores which have branches throughout 


the country. 
The Woman Shopper at a Disadvantage 


Men managers are all too ready to ex- 
plain why men do not offend. They declare 
that “‘a man knows what he wants when he 
wants it,” that he doesn’t go shopping “for 
the fun of it,” because he doesn’t want to 
waste his time that way. But these explana- 
tions are, after all, decidedly superficial. 

In the first place, women are the buyers. 
They do eighty percent ‘of the buying that 
is done, and this includes all kinds—house- 
hold furnishings, wearing apparel, supplies, 
and commodities. Men do little of the 
actual buying. Their work is production. 
Women are the consumers or the spenders. 
No wonder men spend little time in shop- 
ping. This is not their part of the work. 

The statement that men know what they 
want and get it without much trouble was 
made in regard to their buying wearing 
apparel. It is easily understood when any 
one stops to think of the problem in clothes 
which confronts the man as compared with 
that which confronts the woman. His 
styles are stable, his 
clothes are cut on 
conventional lines 
which change but 
little from season to 
season. It is cus- 
tomary for him to 
go into a store with 
a definite idea of 
just what he wants 
in the way of a 
suit. There is every 
chance of his getting 
it. But the woman 
who starts out with 
a definite idea is 
doomed to disap- 
pointment. It may 
be all very well for 
her to have a vague 
feeling that she 
would like a dark- 
blue suit, but fur- 
ther than that it is 
wise for her not to 
attempt to make up her mind. If she has 
a complete mental picture of that suit, she 
will never find it. It would be much better 


then refuses. 


The delivery boy is only one of a score of persons who must 
handle the goods which a woman orders sent home C. O. D. and 
It may be a woman's prerogative to change her 
mind, but in the long run it is, to say the least, a costly privilege 
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for her nerves and the patience of the sales- 
girl for her to start out fancy free and 
buy what fashion furnishes and try to be 
satisfied. It is unfair to attempt to compare 
the man and woman shopper, for their 
problems are very different. 

In the varied and somewhat overwhelm- 
ing criticism of the woman shopper, what 
is the truth of the matter? Is the fault 
entirely hers? Is the criticism justified? 
Do women deserve such wholesale condem- 
nation as is being meted out to them? 


Where the Stores Are to Blame 


The truth is that in all this question of 
returning goods, the blame should be about 
equally divided between the stores and the 
woman who buys. There is no doubt at all 
that the stores encourage the very evil 
against which they 
so strenuously pro- 
test. Salesgirls are 
instructed to urge 
customers to have 
goods sent home on 
approval, and often 
do urge it even 
against the custom- 
er’s better judg- 
ment. In an at- 
tempt to show 
purchasers every 
consideration, the 
stores have gone be- 
yond the bounds of 
reasonableness and 
now find themselves 
in a quandary. 
Keen competition 
between large firms 
complicates the sit- 
uation. One store 
feels that it can not 
afford to withdraw 
any privileges which 
it has granted to its 
customers, since by 
so doing it may be 
allowing some other 
store to surpass it in 
courtesy. There is 
no question that in 
an attempt to outdo 
each other in ex- 
tending _ privileges 
the stores have created to a very large ex- 
tent their own returned-goods problem. 

Charge accounts may be blamed for a 
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large share of the trouble. Managers ad- 
mit that there is comparatively little trouble 
in the case of cash purchases. And yet 
the stores systematically encourage charge 
accounts. A woman, the wife of a well- 
known banker, purchased goods in a large 
department-store and asked to have them 
sent C.O. D. When they came, she found 
that they had been charged, although she 
had no account at that time with that 
store. This is only one instance of the 
lengths to which stores have gone to en- 
courage the opening of charge accounts. 


The Woman Pays 


“But it must pay them or they wouldn’t 
do it,”’ some one says. It has paid them in 
the past, though the practise has now 
assumed such proportions that managers 
are afraid that it will not pay much longer. 
But does it pay the customer? 

It does not. An average estimate of ten 
percent has been given as the probable 
increase in the cost of goods due to this 
custom of returning purchases. This is 
conservative. A manager puts it in this 
way: “Let me tell you what happens when 
a woman orders goods sent C. O. 
D.andthenreturns them. Twenty- 
two persons handle that package 
from the time the sales check is 
written until the goods are put 
back in stock. The time that these 
persons spend in handling the goods 
has to be figured into the expense of 
selling. Added to this is the cost 
of sending the wagon on two trips 
to the home of the customer, the 
cost of the box and wrappings. 

In addition is the ex- 
pense of maintaining 
a bookkeeping depart- 
ment adequate to the 
complications which 
this buying which is 
not buying entails. 
Any one who stops 


but many of them allow underwear and hats 
to be returned, and few question the return 
ofa gown. In one store a visitor saw several 
articles of infant’s underwear which had 
been sent back. If women stopped to think 
about this side of the situation, would they 
be willing to tolerate it? Several stores have 
made a start toward abolishing the privilege 
of sending back underwear. Should this not 
be a general rule? Some stores fasten metal 
tags to a dress when it leaves the store, and 
no dress returned without this label is 
accepted. As it would be impossible to wear 
the dress with the tag upon it, and as it 


would be easy to tell if it had been removed * 


and then replaced, the store protects cus- 
tomers in this way from buying a dress 
which some one else has worn. Should not 
women back them in this and insist that 
other firms adopt the same precautions? 


Careless Shopping and the Salesgirl 


A factor which should enter very largely 
into this whole question of buying goods is 
the salesgirl herself. There is much empha- 
sis laid nowadays on shorter hours for her, 
better pay, or provisions for her recreation 

and health. A gen- 
eral manager who is 
a shrewd student of 
human nature re- 
marked: 

“Tt would be much 
more to the point if 
women, instead of 
trying to uplift the 
shop-girl by super- 
vised dances and 
special lectures, would 
help her to make good 
in her job by seeing 
to it that the sales 
‘which she makes are 
real sales and not re- 
turned-goods sales. A 
girl who has the satis- 


Few women pechaps would ask to have a spool of thread faction of knowing 
delivered. Still, one store-manager tells of a woman who P P Slt 
that she is making 


to think can see that, bought a piece of cord costing one cent. “Please send it,” 


reckoned in this way, 
ten percent is a con- 
servative figure at which to put the in- 
creased cost of the goods. The woman 
who wishes to run her household on an 
economical basis will do well to stop and 
ponder these figures. 

Moreover, the custom of returning goods 
is insanitary. Stores differ in regard to sani- 
tary rules restricting the return privilege, 


she said, giving an address that was fifteen miles away good and getting 


ahead does not need 
to be uplifted. A saleswoman is usually 
paid on a percentage basis. Three per- 
cent is common in many stores. That 
means that a girl who earns nine dollars 
a week is expected to sell three hundred 
dollars’ worth of goods, a girl making twelve 
dollars a week, four hundred dollars’ worth 
of goods, and so on. If she sells more than 
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this, she often 
gets a commis- 
sion on her sales. 
If she sells less, 
she is very apt 
to lose her job. 

“Tt is unfair 
to the salesgirl 
for a woman to 
have a thing sent 
home when she 
knows she does 
not intend to 
keep it. A cer- 
tain amount of 
returning goods 
is necessary and 
justifiable, but 
careless shop- 
ping and need- 


Some women will always look upon shopping as 


a beautiful adventure. but it is carrying 


less abuse of the the spirit of adventure too far to order a gown sent home when there is really no «ntention of keeping it 


privilege is mak- 
ing trouble today for all concerned—the 
storekeeper, the clerks, and the customer.” 
But there is a still broader aspect of this 
question. The abuse of the returned-goods 
privilege is a serious charge to make against 
women, for it means that they are neglecting 
their job. The American woman more than 
any other woman in the world controls the 
family purse. Without overestimating the 
importance of money, it is plain that she 
who holds the purse-strings shapes the 
family fortunes in more senses than one. 
To manage the family finances wisely, to 
expend the family budget to the best 
possible advantage, a woman must cultivate 
the keenest sense of proportion, the nicest 
powers of discrimination. It means that 
she must be more than a good shopper, 
that she must see farther than the day’s 
bargain sales. She must see into the middle 
of next week and years beyond. It means 
that she must have a vision of what she 
wants her family life to be and must realize 
that there is a close relation between two 
such seemingly divergent matters as visions 
and expenditures. For the little, apparently 
unrelated incidents of every-day buying 
play an important part in every-day living. 
They play a large part in community life, 
as well, since each woman has her share in 
creating the standards of her community. 
The woman who does not know her 
business of buying will find that her fam- 
ily is constantly hampered by lack of 
funds If she buys carelessly and without 
an intelligent plan she wil] never be quite 


sure how much money to count on. The 
dollars seem to leak from the family purse, 
and it is hard to tell for what they go. 
In this kind of living it is the things which 
are not bare necessities, but which, neverthe- 
less, add inestimably to the joy of life, that 
are omitted. It means that mother does 
much of the drudgery of housekeeping, that 
father can never quite afford to join the 
country club and play golf—though he 
needs the exercise and it is the only game 
he really enjoys—and that there is never 
enough money to make it possible for the 
family to go off for a vacation. 


An Opportunity for True Economy 


But what has all this to do with the 
subject of returning goods to stores? Just 
this: the woman who shops carelessly, who 
is willing for the sake of a momentary con- 
venience to allow the returned-goods evil 
to add ten percent to the cost of living, is 
not a woman who knows her business. 
Careless return of goods is not only an 
insanitary practise, not only unfair to the 
salesgirl, and an extravagant custom, but 
it marks the woman as a superficial and 
slipshod buyer who lacks the proper appre- 
ciation of her function as spender. The 
American woman should consider the criti- 
cism which is being meted out to her as a 
shopper and put a stop to the present abuse 
of the privilege of returning goods. And 
she will do this because she is an intelligent 
person with a good business sense, an appre- 
ciation of real values, and a love of fairness. 





Certitude 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 


fident room 
That God's stupendous mystery of And cried, “I am,” though all unheard 


birth by men. 
Was mine toknow. The wonder ofitlent So leaps my spirit in the body’ s gloom 
New ecstasy and glory to the earth. And cries: | live! I shall be born 
I heard no voice that uttered it aloud, again. SG 


(Sore was a time when I! was con- My child leaped in its dark and silent 


Nor was it written for me on a scroll; Elate with certitude toward death I go, 
Yet, if alone or in the common crowd, Nor doubt, nor argue, since I know, I 
I felt myself a consecrated soul. know! 
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The Spindle and the Distatt 


The Last of the Eight E’s Series—in Which the Girls Once More 
Gather in Old Chiltern to Celebrate a Fittingly Happy Occasion 


By Sarah Comstock 


Author of “‘The Soddy,"’ ‘‘Mothercraft,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


ARY EDSON stood in the attic 
of the old homestead and gazed 
at her mother through a mist 


that blurred the tremulous 
golden dust hanging in a sun-shaft between 
them. Trunks and chests of other days stood 
open, the musty air was pierced by the sharp, 
sweet tang of lemon-verbena leaves stirred 
in unpacking. Old treasures were here and 
there: silk gowns that had once spread, 
corolla-like, over hoops, but now drooped 
their petals; embroidered shawls; wide 
green and purple bonnets. And across 
Mrs. Edson’s arms, as she knelt before a 
chest, lay her wedding-dress with its frayed 
silk ruching and yellow old lace. 

“Mother!” Mary had exclaimed. “What 
are you doing?” 

“Mary,” she had said very calmly, “I 
thought I’d better get about sorting and re- 
packing. We’ve tried not to talk about our 
situation, but we must face it sometime.” 

For seconds they both were silenced by 
the final crash of acknowledgment. Then 
slowly, staring at her mother through that 
gyrating mist of golden dust, Mary re- 
plied. “Yes, know. My tea-room is a 
failure.” 

“Don’t say that, dear. You’ve worked 
like a Trojan, and it brings in—something. 
But it doesn’t support us or pay the interest 
on the mortgage, and the whole thing comes 
to this: we’ve got to give up the old home 
and try to stave off the wolf in some way. 
I don’t deny that it hurts. There are 
associations—I was married in the parlor 
in front of the fireplace—and my baby 
came to me in the room above—”’ 

“And the homestead sheltered the Eight 
F’s all that night—” Mary’s voice caught. 
Then she reined herself sharply. “I hear 
an automobile.” And mustering a valiant 
smile of welcome, she ran down to her tea- 
room, into which the dining-room of the 


old house had been converted. Her one 
regular customer was arriving —‘“‘the 
Duchess,” Mary called her in private. 

“Good afternoon, my dear. My olive 
sandwiches, please. You haven’t them? 
Then make them. No olives? Go and pick 
them from your olive-tree. No olive-tree? 
Then plant one in your back yard.” 

Mary bit her lip at the old lady’s satire. 
It was annoying; nevertheless she had no 
answer to the implied charge which followed. 
“T am your best customer. I always take 
olive sandwiches. I always come on Mon- 
days.” 

Mary recovered herself to apologize. 
“T’m so sorry. It was raining so hard 
until a quarter-hour ago that I thought 
you wouldn’t be here.” 

The old lady studied her a few moments 
with shrewd, deliberate gaze. “I believe 
that’s what ails your business,” she said 
tersely at last. ‘‘ You were afraid to make 
up those sandwiches for fear you might 
have waste material on hand. You’re 
afraid to trust—yes, that’s it. I see it in 
the bridge of your nose and the outline of 
your chin.” Her lorgnette was up. 
“Humph! Faith is called an old-fashioned 
virtue, but it plays quite as important a 
part in the modern business world as in 
the Sunday-school leaflet. Humph! It’s 
especially unfortunate you haven’t the 
olive sandwiches today, because I intended 
to take a box of them home to serve at an 
informal little supper. It might have been 
one step toward a catering business. I 
would have told every one where they came 
from. Here God was sending you the flax, 
you see, and your spindle and distaff 
weren’t ready. It takes courage to trust 
in the flax.” 

The words chanted themselves over and 
over after “the Duchess’s” departure. 
Mary looked them squarely in the eyes. 
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Over and over, over and over. “Spindle 
and distaff not ready.”’ 

She had heard the quaint old saying all 
her life, but it had never before taken hold. 
Now, suddenly, it was alive with meaning. 
“T have got my spindle and my distaff 
ready, never doubting for an instant that 
God will send me flax” —it came back to 
her from “Timothy Titcomb.” She saw 
it all clearly enough now, in one illumining 
flash; her business had lain with the spindle 
and distaff alone, God’s with the flax, and 
yet she had always moved hesitantly, al- 
ways wanted to make sure of the flax 
first. 

“Faith plays quite as important a part 
in the modern business world as in the 
Sunday-school leaflet.”’ 

Yes, she saw it. It made little difference 
whether one spoke quaintly of God and the 
flax, or “the attraction of thought forces,” 
as the New Thought devotee next door did, 
or whether one said, “‘ You get out what you 
put in,” as Dorothy Eades had once quoted 
Mr.Spence’s words. It all came to the same. 
One must have the courage to believe in 
results, and to act on that belief. 

Yes, she had been afraid, as ‘the 
Duchess” said. She had worked untiringly, 
but always she had waited for the divi- 
dend before making the investment. For 
one thing, the tea-room was shabby with 
its odds and ends of furniture and china 
gathered from everywhere, but she had 
feared to use the money it would cost to 
make it smart in fresh blue and white. For 
another thing, she had always been afraid 
to prepare any quantity of refreshments, 
trade being so small, but now and then an 
unusually large demand had been made, 
and had found her unprepared. More than 
once she had been obliged to send parties 
on to the inn for lunch. 

The illumining hour had come. The 
question arose, blinding, insistent. How 
much had her frugal timidity cost her in 
growth of patronage? Could the loss of 
sugar and butter and eggs and fillings, 
the cost of simple white chairs and tables 
and a supply of inexpensive, but dainty 
and uniform dishes compare with that 
loss? 

She had always wanted to add a catering 
business to the tea-room enterprise. “Bring 
a lot of your best things over here and try 
for orders,” a friend living in the wealthy 
Springvale summer colony had suggested. 
But whenever Mary thought of trying it, a 
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doubt arose. What if she should return with 
a load of her expensive wares unsold? 
But Mary was awake at last. 


It was a morning of the same week that 
she set off for Springvale in the buggy be- 
hind the aged and corpulent Hezekiah. He 
wore a martyred air that she should drag 
him forth to such a mountain road, but 
Mary only laughed at kim and called him 
an old spoiled darling. The lusty June day 
and her own high hopes throbbed in her 
veins. Laurel glowed rosy in velvety wood 
shadows. 

“Hezekiah, do you expect me to put 
rubber overshoes on all of your four lazy 
feet?” The brook was brawling incorrigi- 
bly, swollen by recent rains, azd there 
were many crossings. 

The road grew steeper, and took to freak- 
ish plunges and clamberings. At every 
lurch Mary looked back anxiously at her 
precious cargo, which had cost so much 
time, money, and, above all, courage. All 
safe. Every peep into the huge hamper 
showed row upon row of the most ravishing 
brown macaroons and foolish, dressy little 
tea cakes, of crusty tarts and moon-faced 
pies. Something of the painter’s emotion 
toward his canvas, of the sculptor’s toward 
his marble, shone in her glance. These 
things were the very best work of her 
hands, the product of her one great gift. 
She looked forward to their triumphant 
destiny, for she had thrown off fear, had 
made ready the spindle and distaff to the 
best of her ability, and had forced herself 
for the first time to trust whole-heartedly to 
the sending of the flax. 

“Slow, Hezekiah. That’s a stiff pull, old 
boy.” 

She peered ahead. The woods were 
thickening darkly. Through them could 
be heard the angry thunder of the brook. 

“Looks pretty bad. Only one way, 
though, and that is straight ahead.” But 
the pitch was so abrupt that she nervously 
tightened lips and reins together. “Go 
on!” she commanded tensely. 

Cautiously Hezekiah made the sharp 
descent. He entered the water. Wheels 
clashed on rocks. He tugged. The buggy 
rocked like a ship. “Steady!” urged Mary, 
and her lips grew still tighter. There came 
chaotic moments, a reeling, a heaving, 
Hezekiah tugging desperately, a terrific 
lurch, Mary clutching wildly—then the 
buggy righted itself and landed on the oppo- 












Mother!’ Mary exclaimed. 


“What are you doing?” 


“Mary,” her mother said calmly, “a thought 


Id better get about sorting and packing. We've tried not to talk about 
our situation, but we must face it sometime” 


site bank. “Thank fortune!” she breathed, 
and on the instant realized that the hamper 
with pies, cakes, tarts, all her treasures, had 
been hurled into the stream. 

Wordless, she peered out and stared at 


the wreckage. At that moment a deep- 
voiced ‘Whew! Can’t I help?” came to 


her, and she looked up, dull with despair, to 
see a tall, lean, swarthy young man on 
horseback. A pair of alert gray eyes shone 
beneath a broad felt hat. 

“Maybe we can save some of the cargo 
yet,” he called, and sprang from his 
horse. He stepped into the brook, reaching 
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toward the ham- 
per, which had 
caught between 
some rocks and 
had spilled only 
half its contents. 
But as he reached, 
it careened and 
emptied itself. On 
the rocks, in the 
water, the treasure 
was laid waste— 
corpses of tarts, 
mutilated bodies of 
angel and sponge 
cakes, flung about, 
snatched, and 
gulped by shark- 
like eddies. 

‘*All areruined!” 
Mary said, quite 
unconscious of her 
tragedy-queen ex- 
pression. But the 
young man did not 
smile, ner did he 
utter irritating 
banalities such as, 
“Too bad.” He 
stood, hands on 
sides, gazing.at the 
devastation with a 
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Suddenly Mary realized that the hamper with the pies, cakes, and tarts had been 
At the moment a deep-voiced “Whew! Can't I help?” came to 


man on horseback. *“Maybe we Can 


frown and head- 
shake of genuine and heartfelt sympathy. 

“It must have been a feast for the gods!” 
he summed up solemnly at last. Then he 
made a dart toward something which 
rested in a branch near the water’s edge. 
“One saved, anyway,” he shouted victori- 
ously, and returned with an intact and mag- 
nificent pie. He stood holding it, studying 
it with profound regard. 

“T verily believe it’s a cherry pie!” he 
declared at last. 

“Tt is,’ Mary replied briefly. She was far 
too stricken just at present to enter into 
conversation. 

“Would it be a liberty if I asked whether 
you made it?” 

“Ves—that is, it’s not a liberty, but I 
did make the pie.” She smiled faintly. 
“And I can guarantee it’s good, for the 
cherries came from our own tree.”’ 

With a gesture whimsically reverent he 
suited action to words. “My hat’s off to 
the woman who can make a pie like that.” 
Something besides whimsicality came into 
his gray eyes. ‘Good heavens, I had an 
abiding-place once—wasn’t always a wan- 
derer, hanging up my hat next door to a 
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mountain lion one day, or rooming across 
the street from a brown bear the next. 
When I was a kiddie, we had pies—espe- 
cially cherry pies.” He halted abruptly. “I 
beg your pardon for detaining you,” and he 


restored Mary’s property. “I’m everlast- 
ingly sorry to have been of no use.” 

Mary thanked him, but shook her head. 
“There’s nothing to do now but go back. 
I was taking these things over to Spring- 
vale, but I’m afraid one pie wouldn’t start 
my career as a caterer.” She smiled with a 
dismal little quirk in her lips. “You see, 
I have a tea-room in Chiltern, and I’m try- 
ing to extend my business.” Frankness was 
so innate in Mary that even this knight 
errant, chance acquaintance though he be, 
to her mind claimed her confidence. 

The young man was quick with interest. 
“Then you mean that you were going to 
sell that pie?” he asked earnestly. 

“Tf any one would buy it.” 

“Tf any one would buy it!” He plunged 
into a pocket. “Buy it! Why, there isn’t 
a viand served on Fifth Avenue that’s fit to 
sit at the same table. A home-made pie— 
and a cherry pie at that! I haven’t tasted 





hurled into the stream. 


her. 


save some of the cargo yet, he called 


one that looked like that since I had a 
mother.” He was not jesting now. His 
voice had slipped down. He fumbled and 
took out a bill. 

“No, it would be an insult to a work of 
art to charge less for it,”’ he replied sternly 
to her protesting offer of change, and took 
possession of his property. He paused, his 
brow puckered as if he were debating in- 
wardly. Suddenly he swung round to her. 

“Tt’s not altogether conventional for a 
strange man to invite a lady to lunch, but if 
you're from Chiltern, we may not be total 
strangers. My family lived there years ago. 
I’m Hugh Thatcher.” 

Mary’s face lighted. “Of course I know 
the old Thatcher house. Though I can’t 
say I remember you. I’m Mary Edson.’ 

“Probably we used to say ‘da-da’ to 
each other. Before I had mastered the 
English language, we moved West. I took 
up forestry, studied in Europe, and now 
I’m working in Idaho. Business brought 
me East this summer, and I happen to be 
spending a week-end with Mrs. Farquhar 
in Springvale. So if you will accept this 
introduction, I was about to say that it’s 


Wordless, she. peered out and stared at the wreckage. 
When she looked up, she saw a tall, lean, swarthy young 


past noon, and I’m 
the only one of us 
who’s got anything 
to eat, and we’re 
miles from any- 
where, and I have 
a large pocket- 
knife, and this flat 
stone was put there 
by providence for 
a table.” 

Mary’s brown 
eyes met the young 
man’s gray ones 
in a direct gaze. 
Rising above her 
despair, she was 
conscious of a curi- 
ous feeling of ela- 
tion, an inexplic- 
able sense that 
something was 
happening more 
important than 
anything that had 
ever before hap- 
pened in her life. 
In the light of rea- 
son this feeling 
would have been 
absurd, for out- 
wardly nothing 
happened except 
that she said, “There are some napkins in 
the buggy,” and the lunch-party began. 

The days that followed were days of 
marvel. With an incredibly swift rush, 
success swept Mary up, bore her along so 
fast that she caught her breath. It began 
with Mrs. Farquhar, Springvale’s social 
leader. She motored over with a party, 
called for an elaborate tea, and ordered 
lavishly for a tea at her own house that 
week, while the others put in several smaller 
orders for cakes and pies. 

“Please make mine all old-fashioned 
cakes, Miss Edson,” ordered one. “Every 
caterer in town can send out fussy, Frenchy 
things. But a pound cake like this is a 
treat. Don’t you make old New England 
loaf cake, too?” 

“Oh, and my great-grandmother’s elec- 
tion cake with brandy.” Mary’s eyes 
shone. 

“Delightful! 


I wish you’d furnish for 
my teas every Wednesday and make a 
specialty of quaint things.” She looked 


at Mary with friendly eyes. “They’re 
just your style—you look like a daguerreo- 
type. It pays to know one’s style and play 
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up to it. I’m sure that if you’d performed 
sonatas or waved through Grecian dances, 
you’d never have accomplished what you 
did with one cherry pie.” ‘Then, rippling 
with teasing laughter, she was off. 

Mary was left with flaming cheeks. So 
this wonderful new promise of prosperity 
was the outcome of the cherry-pie episode. 
And yet, when she had nerved herself to 
that consummate effort to make ready the 
spindle and distaff, to trust bravely for the 
flax, all her work save the one pie had gone 
to waste. By what miracle, then, had the 
flax found her after all? Dimly she was 
beginning to perceive the incredible subtlety 
of that force which meets a genuine purpose 
half-way, which seems satisfied if only the 
utmost effort has been made, without re- 
gard to accidental results. 

July found the tea-room bravely attired 
in new blue and white garb, with cool 
chints and tempting Japanese ware. Busi- 
ness rushed until Mary could barely fill 
orders. So enthusiastic was Springvale, 
now it had found her out, that she was 
soon catering for half its teas and send- 
ing over innumerable goodies on individual 
orders. - Every luncheon hour and tea hour 
brought motors to her gate. And since 
Springvale had set the seal of approval, 
all Chiltern and several near-by towns pat- 
ronized the now fashionable establishment. 

Three weeks after the cherry-pie episode 
Mary answered the doorbell to see a tall, 
lean figure in gray. She started, her eyes 
glowed. “You did it!” she cried. “I’m 
flourishing like a green bay-tree, and 
you're the guilty party.” 

He laughed delightedly. “Are things 
coming your way, then? I did tell some 
of the Springvale ladies they could tame 
any husband alive with your products. 
But I was called to Washington—govern- 
ment business in connection with forestry 
—so I didn’t know whether they followed 
my advice. I’m back in New York, and 
I ran up to see if you happened to have a 
cherry pie.” 

“Allow me to return your hospitable 
lunch invitation here and now,” and Mary 
ushered him in. 

Of course the story tells itself. It is as 
old 2s all the age-battered apple-trees in 
the orchard and as new as this year’s pink 
buds bursting from them. Day after day 
found Hugh Thatcher at the Edson home- 
stead—no danger now of its slipping from 
its old owners—and in the evening, when 
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the pressure of work was over, there would 
be a stroll in the garden or down to the 
river, or a drive with happy Mrs. Edson. 
Mary would have listened forever to his 
tales of the West, of the forester’s adven- 
tures in unborn lands. It developed, 
though not through his own reports, that 
young Thatcher’s scientific knowledge was 
showing such brilliant initiative that he 
was attracting the attention not only of 
his own West, but of federal authorities 
as well. So July sped, and August entered. 

“How I’d love to see it all—the Rocky 
Mountains and the forests and the desert 
with its cactus-plants and yucca,” Mary 
said one evening. They had been driven 
in to the fire by the first chilly rain; the feel 
of the air hinted at autumn. 

For some moments Hugh was silent. He 
watched Mary’s needle flashing up and 
down, as it cross-stitched a blue ship on a 
Turkish towel. The sail of the ship bellied 
visibly while he kept silence. 

“It’s no life for a woman—it’s impos- 
sible!”’ he blurted out at last. Then, with 
astonishing bruskness, ‘‘I must be off 
if I’m to catch the flyer for New York.” 

Two days later he made a hurried call, 
saying that he must leave immediately for 
the West. 

“There will always be cherries ready, so 
that you can have a pie for lunch whenever 
you drop in on Chiltern,”’ Mary said. 

“A thousand thanks—I’ll remember.” 
And he was off. Mary listened in a sort of 
daze to the clashing of the gate. 

This thing that had swept so suddenly 
into her life—it was gone. That was all. 
Nothing had happened, she told herself 
with a shake. Everything was the same— 
her tea-room, her substantial success. On 
marched the days, just as usual, filled with 
prosperity. Why should they seem so 
empty? 

Here she was, as dismal as a girl who has 
lost a lover, she scolded herself, in practical 
Mary fashion. Whereas she had never had 
a lover to lose. Hugh Thatcher had been 
a delightful friend, to be sure, but friends 
must part—and what of it? There had 
never been a word of love between them. 
And so sensible, cheery Mary tried to drive 
back the ache which refused to be driven 
back. No word came from Hugh, and the 
days ran into weeks, into months. But it 
was not until the year had made its round 
that Mary at last outgrew a little involun- 
tary start whenever the postman whistled. 











“I'm the only one of us who's got anything to eat, and we're miles from anywhere, and I have a large 
pocket-knife, and this flat stone was put here by Providence for a table,’ the young man said. 
“There are some napkins in the buggy.’ was Mary's reply, and the lunch-party began 


One October morning found the old 
Edson homestead distraught by the most 
unprecedented excitement. Dusting and 
shaking and beating and vacuum-cleaning 
had begun at sun-up, then had followed 
sifting and stirring and grating and whip- 
ping. “Oh, it’s today!” Mary cried, 
snatching her mother about the waist and 
performing a maxixe across the floor, while 
the old “hired girl” looked on in stupefac- 
tion and utter amazement. 

Four o’clock brought the sound of wheels. 
Mary dashed to the door to see three young 
women pausing, while they gazed up the 


flagged walk. Then with a rush they 
reached the doorstep and Mary’s arms. 
“We had to stop and drink it all in!” 
Anne cried. “The old elms and the 
salvia, and the little home-made chrysan- 
themums, and the big brown house, and the 
fan-lighted doorway, and you—all exactly 
the same!” The wand which had waved 
her into the presiding genius of Anthony 
Barrett’s luxurious honie had brought new 
ease and finished grace of manner to Sweet 
Anne of old Chiltern, but it had not waved 
away one whit of her loving simplicity. 
“We met at the station—came all the 
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way on the same car with Anne and Na- 
thalie and never knew it.” said Margery. 
“We sat so that I didn’t see them, but they 
could see me, and they didn’t recognize 
me.” Small wonder, thought Mary, look- 
ing at the woman who in the B. F. (so all 
Chiltern referred to its early—before-the- 
fire—period) had been “clumsy Margery.” 

“ Mary, is it really true—are the eight all 
coming?”’ demanded Nathalie — lovely 
Nathalie, whom the years had made 
lovelier. 

“Every one—some are here already,” and 
Mary beckoned to Dorothy and Julia who 
were hiding in the background. 

The deafening clamor of greetings was 
now aided and abetted by Dorothy’s small 
son, who, infected by the general excite- 
ment, jumped, squealed, and embraced at 
random. 

For a marvelous thing had happened. 
This October, on the very anniversary of 
the fire which had scattered the Eight 
E’s, it chanced that every one was either 
in or within reach of Chiltern. Dorothy 
and her husband were back from two years 
in California; Patsy had just closed a suc- 
cessful engagement on Broadway; Nathalie, 
Anne, and Marion were established New 
Yorkers; Margery, who had circled the 
globe with her investigative John, happened 
to be halting in New York for a month; 
while Julia, like Mary, had been true to 
Chiltern. 

“Such fashionable ladies as you do have 
at your tea-room, Mary!” observed Doro- 
thy, as a small, silky person and a larger, 
tailored person descended from an auto- 
mobile. The former, approaching, inquired, 
“Does anybody know a good-for-nothing 
girl named Patsy Emmett?” Her voice 
was a terrifying bass. “She works in 
Macshane’s basement on the petticoats —” 

“Patsy!” they chorused. 

She burst out laughing and gathered up 
the rest somehow into an embrace that was 
. all pearly chiffon and silvery charmeuse 
and laughing, tear-twinkling love. 

The tailored person came forward. “I 
believe you don’t know Marion Eastman 
when she comes in an automobile,’ she 
smiled, with a glance at Patricia’s car. And 
indeed she was another person, not only 
in the externals of perfect grooming, but 
by a far subtler change: a certain authority 
of personality had come with earned suc- 
cess, and transmuted the whole bearing 
of “quiet Marion.” 
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There followed chatter such as multiplied 
eight tongues to eighty. In the same wain- 
scoted parlor where they had gathered all 
those years ago, reminiscences and adven- 
tures poured forth. There were tales of 
struggle and fun and poverty and prosperity 
and ambition and romance—the threads, 
somber ones, gleaming ones, which had 
been woven into these girl lives to make the 
fabric of their achievement. Mrs. Edson 
looked on from the doorway, and that other 
day when they had last gathered here 
came to her with a vividness that stabbed. 
Here they were, bubbling over with youth, 
just.as then. What was the difference, she 
wondered. For there was a difference. 
The vagueness of girlhood had faded. It 
was as if life had taken a sharp pencil and 
drawn a distinct outline about each person- 
ality. 

Twilight crept in, the soft autumn dusk, 
and laid a hushing hand. The babel died. 
Against the oncoming chill of evening the 
logs were set snapping and blazing, their 
glow teasing the shadows of the old room. 

“Tt wouldn’t be Chiltern without that 
fireplace, and the mahogany chairs, and 
all,” Dorothy sighed contentedly, and all 
eyes roved about the parlor in affectionate 
recognition. 

“And to think there might not have been 
any home for this reunion. It nearly slip- 
ped away from us forever,” responded Mary. 

“Mary! What do you mean?” they all 
demanded. 

“‘She’s such a cheerful old dear, we never 
guess what’s behind her skittles-and-beer 
expression,” said Dorothy. ‘“‘Here we go 
about, puffing our chests over the way we’ve 
bearded the world in its den, and all the 
time she’s stuck to old Chiltern and single 
unblessedness, and she’s probably the 
trump of the lot.” 

“T don’t admit ‘single .unblessedness, 
put in Marion emphatically. 

But Mary, looking at the others, felt a 
sudden surge of the old, ceaseless pain, that 
aching sense of life missed. Except for 
Marion, every one of the rest were living 
life to the full. Marion claimed that she 
was satisfied. Mary made no pretenses to 
herself. She was far from blind to the 
sorrows which life fully lived inevitably 
brings, but with eyes open she would have 
stretched her arms to it. She knew that 
even Nathalie, who had lost her baby on 
the day it was first laid in her arms, was an 
infinitely richer woman than she who had 
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“Girls. 





“Girls,”’ Dorothy cried, “there's a Mr. Thatcher on the wire, awaiting your decision in a controversy. 
He claims that a modern forester is a brute if he drags a girl around with him. 1 claim 
he doesn't know women. Now—settle it!” Of a sudden Mary's 
head was up. “I'll settle it, she said. 
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never borne one. Dorothy’s son crept to 
Mary, sleepily burrowing his yellow head 
against her breast. She gripped her lips at 
the unbearable pain of feeling him there. 
Laying him in his mother’s lap, she went 
to the fire and busied herself with it. When 
she turned back, she was steady, smiling 
Mary once more. 

“T never did tell even the girls I saw 
how near we came to losing the old house. 
But I'll tell you the story now since we all 
lived happily ever after.” 

So while the seven closed about her, 
Mary told the story of her years of down- 
hill struggle, of her final heroic effort, end- 
ing with the cherry-pie adventure, of the 
marvelous success that began then. Very 
lightly, and without naming him, she 
touched Hugh Thatcher’s part in her story. 
It was the romance of her business that 
she dwelt upon. 

“But what became of the Cherry-Pie 
Knight?” demanded Patsy. ‘ You demure 
girls with that Quaker-meeting look always 
have all the real romances!” 

Mary tried to press back the flush she felt 
rising, and to answer casually. Warm- 
hearted Julia, the only one who had been 
in Chiltern at the time of Mary’s “affair,” 
plunged to the rescue. 

“She evidently turned him down flat, 
girls. I wanted to head a petition asking 
her to take pity and call him back, but he 
had vanished into the western forests, and 
she went on looking as unconcerned as an 
automobile that runs over a puppy.” 

Everybody was laughing except Dorothy, 
who had suddenly become intent. ‘The 
western forests,” she repeated. ‘You 
don’t mean—it wasn’t Hugh Thatcher?” 

“Hugh Thatcher and no other,” re- 
sponded Julia. 

“George and I ran across him in San 
Francisco. I wonder—could he have 
meant—” She broke off, staring at Mary, 
and studying. 

Already Nathalie was exclaiming: “ Hugh 
Thatcher! He’s in New York now. He 
hunted me up, because I was an old Chil- 
ternian too.”” And Patsy was putting in: 
“T’m another. He dropped in after the show 
last night to say good-by. He’s leaving 
within a day or two.” 


“In New—York—now?” Slowly Mary 


echoed the words, her face white, her fingers 
rigidly clasping the arm of her chair. Hugh 
Thatcher in the East, in New York now, 
and never a word to her? 
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She rose, trying to steady her voice, her 
whirling thoughts. “I—I didn’t know—I 
thought—” Then she regained herself. 
But she had told her story, and every girl 
was silenced by that instant’s revelation. 

Still Dorothy pondered with knit brows. 
At last her lips drew together with purpose. 
She held a brief, whispered conversation 
with Nathalie, and slipped away to the tele- 
phone in the hall. So vigorously did Natha- 
lie lead the chatter in the parlor that no one 
heard her call a New York hotel. 

“Hugh Thatcher? This is Dorothy Esta- 
brook—yes, I’m back East. Do you re- 
member that debate we left unfinished in 
San Francisco? I happen to be with seven 
remarkably able young women at this mo- 
ment, and if I put it up to them, will you 
agree to abide by their decision?” 

He laughed. ‘What you say always 
goes, Dorothy.” 

She whirled back to the group. “Girls, 
there’s a Mr. Thatcher on the wire, awaiting 
your decision on a controversy. He claims 
that the modern wilderness-breaker—engi- 
neer, dry-farm expert, forester, whatever 
he is—is a brute if he drags a girl into it. 
In fact, he told me he prayed devoutly for 
strength not to ask the girl he wants to 
return with him from the East. I claim that 
he doesn’t know women. Now—settle it!” 

In a vivid hush all eyes swung to Mary. 
She stood with blazing cheeks, her universe 
rocking and toppling and coming level again 
under her feet. A great longing to flee 
seized her. Then of a sudden her head was 
up, a brave light shone in her face. 

“T’'ll settle it.” Her voice was vibrant. 

At the telephone it shook a bit, then 
steadied. “Don’t you ” she murmured, 
then courageously— “Don’t you want a 
cherry-pie?” 

“Tt isn’t—you? What? Don’t I want 
one?” she heard. “I’d- hew my way 
through forests, I’d face a blizzard, I’d 
leap the Rockies for a cherry-pie! But 
I can’t come for it without asking for 
something else!” 

There was a long, charged silence. Then 
Mary said simply, “There’s always been a 
jar of cherries ready on the pantry-shelf.” 
And with that she fled. Nobody heard her 
add, “I suppose they were the spindle and 
distaff!”? But no one would have understood. 

When she slipped back into the parlor, 
she found every teacup raised high. Patsy 
stood in the midst of them all, while 
Patsy’s clear voice was crying, “A toast!” 








The First Lady in Club-Land 


Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, of California, the newly elected president of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, has been prominent for fifteen years in the work of 
this vast body of organized women and is well known for her broad humanitarian 
interests, her ideals of service, her marked personal efficiency, and her genius 
for leadership. Many feel that in her election is strong proof of -the growth of 
suffrage sentiment among the club women of the country, who have chosen a 
woman voter to lead them. Another indication of the progressive spirit of the 
Federation is the decision to affiliate with the International Council of Women 





PHOTUGRAPH BY LEJAREN A. HILLER 


APPY JACK” was the man 
who awakened my interest in 
prison reform. He was the 
first convict I talked to. I 

had come away from a children’s court 
one day in despair. Johnnie Jones had been 
arrested for the third time. Two terms in 
a reformatory hadn’t reformed him. Our 
correctional system seemed a failure. I 
decided to seek out prison inmates who had 
been institutional children and get their 
stories. If I could make the convict realize 
that he could help save future children 
from a fate like his, he would lay bare 
his heart. 

With this in mind I made my first visit 
to Sing Sing Prison. It was a warm spring 
day at the end of April, a day when all 
life seemed suddenly to burst into blossom. 
As I entered the dingy old doorway of the 
gray, grim building, a prisoner passed. He 
walked between two sturdy guards, and 
he was clad in the gray prison uniform. 
His face had the gray prison pallor, but 
beneath the gray surface was a man. 
There was quiet dignity in his bearing. His 
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At one end of the table sat Happy Jack and his lawyer, 
Opposite were the jadge, prosecuting attorney. a brother 
spectators and detectives. Before this coldly legal 
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muscular, forceful figure was wiry. He 
was short, but powerful. He had the jaw 
and chin of a fighter. The guard said 
something, and the prisoner smiled, a 
radiant, Irish smile that made the blue 
eyes shine, a smile that vad won for him 
the name of “Happy Jack.” In that first 
glance I felt that this was a man to help me. 
He disappeared into the warden’s office, and 
immediately I asked for his story. 

Happy Jack was thirty-two years old. 
He was first arrested at the age of ten. 
After that he had served several terms in 
reformatories and prisons. He was now 
behind the bars on a charge of murder. 

Late one night three men had entered a 
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back of them an officer watching every movement. 
of the murdered man, and about the room a number of 


minded body of men Happy Jack was fighting for his life 


At a long table sat Happy Jack, back 
of him an officer with a thick wooden 
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saloon, killed the saloonkeeper, and at- 
tempted to rob the till. Happy Jack was 
arrested as the guilty person. The only 
evidence against him was a note-book bear- 
ing his name found near the saloon, and a 
confession signed by him, which the police 
wrung from him under the third degree. 
Jack claimed he was under the influence of 
drugs when he signed the confession and 
did not know what he was doing. He was 
to have been executed, but obtained a stay of 
sentence on the ground of newly discovered 
evidence. A criminal court judge came up 
from the city to rehear the case. The retrial 
was held in the warden’s office, and I secured 
permission to attend the proceedings. 


club, watching every movement. Across 
the table sat the judge, the prosecuting 
attorney, four detectives, a brother of the 
murdered man, some prison officials, and 
newspaper reporters. All eyes were on the 
prisoner, and all eyes were curious or in- 
different; only Jack’s lawyer’s were friendly. 
To his fellow men the man in gray 
clothes was a queer and vicious animal, 
whom they prodded to see the effect pro- 
duced. The judge leaned across the table 
to whisper to me, “The man is a typical 
criminal, I want you to watch him.” 
Every one was on his guard and suspi- 
cious; only Happy Jack was serene. Sud- 
denly the significance of the scene burst 
upon me. A human being was fighting 
for his life, appealing to a stereotyped, legal- 
minded, non-comprehending body of men, 
who coldly analyzed and judged. It was 
a bitter up-hill fight. This same group of 
men had once before heard and condemned 
the prisoner, and would surely do so again 
to vindicate their former decision. The 
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judge complacently reviewed his own case, 
his mind already made up. The prose- 
cuting attorney did his work coldly and 
cleverly, twisting and weighing every word 
the prisoner uttered. The perspiration 
stood out on Happy Jack’s brow. He 
continually moistened his lips and asked 
for water; otherwise there was no sign of 
the strain he was under. He was courteous 
and dignified, and occasionally his bright 
smile played about his lips. 

“Why didn’t you tell that story to your 
attorney at the first trial?” inquired the 
judge at one point. 

“Because,” replied the prisoner smiling 
brightly, “I didn’t tell him anything. I 
was sore. A pal told me, Judge, that you 
gave me my attorneys for a frame-up; he 
said you had a grudge and meant to do 
me.” 

The judge frowned. “That isn’t so,” 
he snapped. ‘Surely you wouldn’t trust 
the word of an ex-convict rather than that 
of a judge?” 

A quizzical look crept into the prisoner’s 
eyes; then it changed to one of engaging 
frankness, as he leaned across to the judge 
and addressed him as man to man. 

“Why, sure, your Honor, if I didn’t 
think the judge was on the level.” 

A little gasp went round the room. In- 
vigorating as a gust of fresh air was such 
astounding honesty under such handicap. 
The judge flushed, then in an irritated tone 
flung out, “To prove that isn’t so, to show 
you how little you mean, two minutes 
after I sentenced you to death, I never 
thought of you again.” 

If Happy Jack did not shrink, I did. 
I looked at the prisoner. He was looking at 
me, and I wondered what he was thinking. 
Suddenly it flashed upon me that this 
convict stood out from his fellows, digni- 
fied, poised, tolerant, with a wonderful 
sense of humor. This man had power; 
he was not a weakling. Whatever wrong 
he had committed, it was power misdirected. 
If he had violated society’s laws, it was be- 
cause as a child society had neglected and 
abused him. 

For days the trial dragged on. No one 
seemed to get to the bottom of things. 
Was this piece of evidence true or wasn’t 
it? Over such points the lawyers wrangled. 
I tried to make the district attorney realize 
he was dealing with a human being, that 
Jack was worth saving, that he wasn’t a 
coward, and therefore hadn’t committed a 
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cowardly murder. But he didn’t under- 
stand. He admitted the evidence of guilt 
was slight, but protested the trial had been 
a fair one. Only twice in his career had he 
lost a case, and he did not mean to lose 
this one. 

Even the prisoner grew weary. He asked 
for a private hearing and offered to tell the 
judge his life history. But a judge’s busi- 
hess is to expound the law—not straighten 
out a tangled human life. He didn’t desire 
a private interview with a “dangerous crim- 
inal.” Happy Jack understood. He meas- 
ured his judge as man measures man. 
Perhaps, unconsciously, the judge realized 
what was going on in the convict’s mind, 
for he grew daily more relentless. One day 
he said to me: “I should like to witness 
the man’s execution. I’m sure he is a 
coward.” 

So this perfectly sound legal proceeding 
continued, until the verdict again was 
guilty. And all the time what I wanted to 
know, what society ought to want to know, 
was: ‘Was this man a menace, or could he 
be saved and reformed? Why had he gone 
wrong? Was it his fault or ours? Had he 
ever been given a chance?” 

I secured a court order and began to 
visit Happy Jack in the death-house. 
Little by little I learned his story. I sat in 
a chair in front of his cell, while he sat-on 
the edge of his cot, grasping the iron bars, 
and gazed out at me. At first we were 
hampered by the surroundings. It was 
hard to forget time and place and who we 
were, and talk as one human being to an- 
other. But finally it came. As soon as he 
saw he could be of service, the barriers 
were down. The entire night before his 
execution was spent writing his story that 
was to help the “kids.” 

The last time I saw Jack he was leaning 
against the bars of his cell. His hand above 
his head grasped the cold iron; his body 
was pressed against the barred door. There 
was a wistful smile about his lips and in 
the deep blue eyes. We had talked for 
several hours. “Good-by,” he said, and 
his hand shot out between the bars and 
grasped mine. 

I held his a minute as I whispered: 
“Courage! I may still get the pardon.” 

He hated to have me go. I was the last 
link with the outer world, and we both 
felt instinctively it was the final visit. His 
eyes searched mine, and into them came 
a look of deep understanding. Again he 
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smiled, and I crept out of the death-chamber 
with sinking heart. 

This is what Happy Jack wrote: 

“Dear Friend: , 

“Tt’s two A. M., Monday. Only a few 
hours more, and they come for me. A 
guard stands outside my cell day and night. 
They don’t want me to end it, yet they’re 
going to kill me. Dying isn’t hard—it’s 
the waiting—-waiting and thinking. Down 
past the barred cells at the end of the cor- 
ridor is a little door. It opens into the 
room with the chair. Several men have 
gone that way since I’ve been here. Big 
Bill went last week. It’s my turn in a few 
hours. For fifteen months I’ve been locked 
in. Been lying in this cell waiting and 
thinking. God—but it nearly drives a man 
crazy. If only there was a place to walk. 
There’re fifteen of us in the death-house, 
clinging to the bars. We’re fed and watched, 
and one by one we’re led out. 

“Tt’s a terrible thing to die for a wrong 
committed by another, but it’ll be a relief 
to get out of this. There isn’t much more 
time, but before I go, I’m doing every- 
thing in my power to write what I promised. 
I’m sorry I distrusted you at first. But 
you will understand. You talked so friendly 
with the judge, and a man who’s once been 
in prison don’t trust any one. 

“Tf you or some one like you had gotten 
me when I was a kid, I wouldn’t be here 
now, but I’m not complaining, as my life 
was only a joke. I had to fight since a kid, 
getting a kick and a punch from every- 
body, and I hated everybody until I seen 
you and the people who helped me lately. 
You are doing God’s work, and my only 
regret in going is that I can’t help. 

“T have read the book you gave me and 
wish to say it is great. [‘‘A Bunch of Little 
Thieves,” by Greenburg.| The life of 
Michael Roath is in a big part the true life 
of the poor boy of today. The introduc- 
tion to the book can not be beat. I quote: 
‘In reformatories the program for correction 
has been largely based upon the idea of 
physical force and the fear of its brutal 
consequences. In reformatories exist greed, 
system, system, system. They are dehu- 
manizing institutions where the individual 
is lost in the mass. 

“*The problem of the bad boy. is not 
apart from the problem of life, and it can 
not be solved by those who do not 
understand the desires and aspirations of 
the human race.’ 


“That is all true. A reformatory helped 
make me bad. No one ever understood. 
Often I did things just for adventure. It 
wasn’t the ‘swag’—it was the fiction. 

“T’m marking off parts in the book that 
is right. Also I’m marking parts which 
relates to the boy’s thoughts and feelings 
when arrested and sent away. If there 
ever was a reform school like the ideal one 
described, it would reform anybody. 

“You asked me to write the story of my 
life; so I'll do it. I hope it helps the kids. 
I haven’t much time, I’ll soon have to pay 
for the crime I’m here for. The curtain 
will be dropped for me to get prepared. 
I’ll have to hustle; so I can’t give you many 
tips as to the real life in a reform school. 

“T lived on the upper East Side of Har- 
lem. My people were very poor, and many 
times I went to bed hungry. My shoes 
were torn, and sometimes I had no shoes. 
I ate bread given me by another boy. There 
was a man by the name of Leonard who 
had a flock of pigeons. I used to go on 
the roof to see him fly them, and I thought 
how I would like to have one. Finally 
a woman who had a few pigeons asked 
me to run an errand, and she gave me a 
white one. I was overjoyed. I had two 
friends, and made them part owners. 
Our white pigeon had a wart on one eye . 
and wasn’t very strong because of the 
handling we gaveit. It got worse in health. 
One day when we had it on the roof and 
threw it in the air to attract other pigeons, 
it fell down a chimney and got covered 
with soot. Then we gave it a bath, anda 
woman who saw us felt sorry and bought 
the pigeon for twelve cents. I shared the 
twelve cents with my two friends. Later 
the pigeon died, and the woman let us 
bury it in the back yard. . 

“T was going to school at that time, on 
and off, though I never had more than a 
few weeks schooling altogether. One day 
my teacher bought me a suit of clothes and 
some shoes. I can remember that day. 
But the next day I was promoted, and I lost 
my good teacher. I got a rough one in- 
stead, whom I didn’t like, and after that I 
played truant. When I was ten, I stayed 
at home very little; I lived on the street. 

“At this time my mother moved down- 
town. I got acquainted with a boy named 
Eddie and went home less and less. Eddie 
and I used to steal pigeons, and that was 
the first time I stole. We put the pigeons 
in Eddie’s back yard, and he trained them. 
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Eddie didn’t have to steal, as he had money, 
but he liked to. One day we took the 
pigeons on the roof, and some of them got 
away. Then Eddie’s mother cut the heads 
off the remaining pigeons and cooked them. 
I felt very bad. One night at 138th Street 
three of us boys went on a pigeon-hunt. One 
of the boys lit a cigarette ‘butt’ he found, 
and a man saw the light in the yard where 
we were and caught us and had us arrested. 
That was my first arrest. I was scared. 
They took me to a police station. After a 
while a policeman beat me and let me go. 
That filled me with hate, and I got a big 
stick, meaning to kill that man. Then I 
began to steal things to eat. 

“Finally I got arrested and sent to the 
Gerry Society. But I got out of there and 
started right in to steal again. The fact 
is, I had to get things to eat. Then I got 
arrested and sent to a reformatory, and 
there I learned my real crooked career. I 
learned burglary, and it became my am- 
bition when I got out to steal and get nice 
clothes. Also my mind had been cor- 
rupted. At fourteen years of age I had a 
rotten mind. I knew more immorality 
than most men know. In a reform school 
you get your first lessons in real stealing, 
and you try it out as soon as you are re- 
leased. Then you get arrested and sent 
back. The book you gave me had the 
treatment in it that a boy receives at a 
reformatory, and it doesn’t help him. After 
the reformatory comes the House of Refuge, 
then Elmira. Next is Blackwell’s Island, then 
Sing Sing and Auburn, and finally Danne- 
mora Prison. Then you are a full-fledged 
thief. You have no respect for any one. You 
lose God. You have no conscience; con- 
science is dead. Yqu take revenge on society, 
because society has taken revenge on you. 

‘““My present trouble came about from 
lack of food, despair, because deprived of 
things other men and boys had, from a 
desire to have decent clothes, not just 
clothes enough to cover me, and from the 
bad and immoral acts learned me by men 
and women when a boy. Many and many 
a time I was hungry. Many a time I was 
wet and cold. I had no way to dry my wet 
feet, but to wait until they dried. In the 
meantime I was knocked around and 
abused, morally and physically. When sent 
away it was the same. You are made to 
lie, steal, and curse, and curse you can. 
You are made to distrust all people. The 
only law you know is the law of the under- 











world. You have to be always on your 
guard. You have to look out for the 
police, for citizens, for the people you 
are going to take advantage of, and for 
the ‘stool-pigeon.’ You have to be on your 
guard for ‘rats’ [burglar alarms] and for 
dogs. You are nothing but a haunted and 
hunted beast of a man. You have no life. 
If you had gotten me and trusted me fully, 
I don’t think I’d have gone back on you. 
Sometimes I’ve stolen to give. Once I 
stole to help a married man pay his rent. 
I’ve been arrested for stealing for the fun 
of stealing and for stealing because I had 
to steal to live, the court don’t care which. 
God knows I’m sick of it, and I’d like to 
help the kids. My kind of life only means 
heartache, torture, and disgrace. Remember 
that in every reform school there are boys 
with good instincts as well as bad. Separate 
the good from the bad and put the bad 
little ones with older boys who are good. 
Then you will bring them around. 

“T’m sorry I can’t get out to assist you. 
I didn’t suppose I’d land here. I ain’t an 
angel. There’re no two wings on me, but 
I’m not a coward. If I’m out to kill, I 
fight in the open. Sometimes it seems as 
though you have to kill, for the law and 
the courts don’t give a convict justice. 
What else is there to do with a man who 
goes back on his pals? 

“As for a man who’s a convict getting 
justice in his own case, it ain’t possible. 
Once have a record, even a reformatory 
record, and the police are after you for 
everything done in the neighborhood. 

“Well, I’ve kept my word and wrote what 
I promised. I hope you get it O. K. It 
isn’t what I’d liked to have done, but the 
time was very short. It’s after four A. M., 
and my fingers are sore, but here I am still 
at it. I wrote since Sunday afternoon. I 
thank you for your kindness and all you 
did in my behalf. I know if a pardon could 
have been got, you would have got it. 
But don’t worry, for I’m not of much use. 
It’s awful easy to aggravate me, and some- 
times I lose my head completely. Do you 
think it would be worth while to save me? 
Don’t you see all the things I’ve done? 
I’m sorry, of course, but do you think that’s 
an excuse? Do you think that squares me 
for the way I have acted? You say, be 
brave. I'll be that all right. I can’t get 
over the judge’s telling you he thought I 
was afraid. No man likes being locked in 
this kind of a hell, but I’m not a coward. 
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I’m glad you’re going to write to the papers 
the day I die tellin’ them you believe in 
me. Gee! how I would like to see that letter. 
You can bet I'll prove the judge wrong by 
dying brave. 

““ Again I thank you for what you done. 
Good-by, and may God bless you and al- 
ways be with you. 

“Yours in gratitude, 
(Signed) “ Jack. 
“P.S. I wish you had gotten me when 
I was a kid, I’d be a different man. 
“P.S. Don’t feel bad—be of good heart, 
and God bless you—farewell. 
“Happy Jack.” 


During the few days between the trial 
and the execution I did everything in my 
power to change the sentence from death to 
life imprisonment. I went to the governor, 
but all in vain. The rehearing had been 
fair, and when judge and district attorney 
oppose clemency, it is. an unwritten law 
that none may be granted. I traveled 
back to the district attorney. As I made 
my way to his office, an assistant attorney 
brushed against me laughing and held out 
an engraved card. It was an invitation to 
the execution. “Had one yet?” he inquired. 

I could only turn away sick at heart. 
Here, too, my errand was a failure. What 
was left? Public opinion, the newspapers. 
Then began a weary round. I sought the 
leading dailies, only to be politely told 
they weren’t interested. My story wasn’t 
news. The day Jack was executed they 
would print anything I wrote, but not 
before. Never had I felt so helpless. A 
human life was at stake, and I could do 
nothing. Deep in my heart I knew the 
mother hearts would have understood and 
answered if I could have reached them. 
They would have seen what I saw. The 
awakening of a human soul, the need of 
permitting this awakened soul to render 
the service that was in him, before cleaning 
the slate. 

As the time of execution drew near, the 
stupidity of what society in its ignorance 
was doing weighed too heavily, and I ran 
away. But before I left the state, I sent a 
letter to every paper to be printed with the 
acco.int of the execution. In it I told about 
the Happy Jack I knew. I pointed out 
that we let the diseased and degenerates 
live, but kili a young, forceful, intelligent 
man. And last I spoke of his courage. I 
declared he would die bravely. Was such 


confidence on a three weeks’ acquaintance 
hazardous? I think not. Some things we 
know instinctively and surely. Each little 
act of Happy Jack’s, however far wrong 
he may have gone, marked him a man. 

Early on a May morning within an 
hour after he had finished his letter to me 
the end came, and Happy Jack was not 
afraid. He had rendered his bit of service 
and squared his account. He called a 
cheery good-by to his friends in the death- 
house as he left them, and he died with 
these words upon his lips, “Tell them 
I’m not afraid.” 


The warm days have come again and 
with them the anniversary of that moment 
when Happy Jack was snuffed out like a 
candle. But out of that tragedy has come 
gladness. When I journey back to the 
grim old prison, it is no longer with sadness. 
For in two short years a change has taken 
place—a change beyond belief. Jack’s 
life was not lived in vain. It was his story 
I took to George W. Kirchwey, then Dean 
ef the Columbia Law School, and he, greatly 
stirred, went to Thomas Mott Osborne, 
already absorbed in prison problems. 
Through these men a New York State 
Prison Reform Commission was appointed, 
with Mr. Osborne as chairman. The work 
that Mr. Osborne has since done has be- 
come an old story. His appointment as 
warden of Sing Sing, the establishment of 
the Mutual Welfare League and _ self- 
government, all this is a tale famous from 
coast to coast. And through Mr. Osborne 
it was possible for me to get from the men 
in Sing Sing and Auburn prisons the stories 
of their boyhoods in reformatories. For a 
new spirit has awakened toward society’s 
delinquents, and its fullest expression is to 
be seen at Sing Sing. 

If you look over the high walls in the 
late afternoon you will see men moving 
freely about. Work is over, and they 
are playing baseball or tennis, or are 
gathered in little groups discussing right 
and wrong. Happy Jack’s beloved pigeons, 
with which he shared his scanty prison 
food, hover low over the old buildings. A 
spirit of brotherhood and uprightness per- 
vades the place. There is but one regret— 
that Happy Jack may not see the 
change. But who knows? Perhaps his 
released spirit sometimes takes refuge in the 
breast of one of the nesting pigeons which 
brood so serenely on the gray, grim walls. 





“Why.” exploded Simon-Peter. “if we didn't have a dollar in the world, and I'd got this letter from 
Molly, Id pawn—your wedding-ring and send her the proceeds.” It was regrettable, of course; it 
was almost unforgivable, but Simon-Peter was rather carried away with his vehemence— 
and he had been looking at Suzanne's wedding-ring. Fortunately,” said 
Suzanne, rising, “it isn't necessary, and she scurried down the hall 
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a FTER all,” said Suzanne, speaking 
to the girl in the mirror of her 
dressing-table, “after all, it is 
surely the most extraordinary 

thing that ever happened to any bride of 

six weeks.” 

The girl in the mirror puckered her brows. 
They were attractive brows, trim and dark, 
with a tiny upward twist for a finishing 
touch at the end of each of them, but had 
they been as shaggy as a poodle puppy’s 
ear Suzanne could have paid no less at- 
tention to them. She cared not at all for 
the attractiveness of that girl in the mirror. 
Truly, she seemed to be growing especially 
tired of that girl, who had been her ex- 
clusive confidante for the past ten days. 

Abstractedly Suzanne picked up a cottony 
fluff of a thing and: powdered the girl’s 
nose; abstractedly she rubbed off the 
powder and the clownish effect it had pro- 
duced; abstractedly she pulled at the silk 
buttercups on the girl’s breakfast-cap; 
abstractedly she sighed and shook her 
head and looked away from the girl in the 
mirror and down at the dainty appoint- 
ments of her table. Quite suddenly, then, 
her abstraction vanished. It was a de- 
termined small hand that reached for the 
photograph in the silver frame; they were 
determined big brown eyes that studied 
that face with a serious eagerness. For a 
full minute she looked straight into the 
small, deeply set, heavily browed eyes that 
gazed so honestly into hers; she looked at 
the nose that might have seemed too prom- 
inent on any other face; she followed the 
lines that ran from the sides of it down to 
the deep corners of the firmly set lips. 
What had placed those lips so firmly, she 
wondered? What had deepened those 
lines?) What had made those other lines, 
up there between the brows? What— 

And it was so silly, all that wondering. 
Because, right down-stairs in his study was 


the owner of that face, the person who 
should know the answers, if any one did, 
to those questionings of hers. And since 
the man was Simon-Peter, and since Simon- 
Peter was her husband, it seemed strange 
that she did not go straight down-stairs 
and ask him about it. Ten days ago, had 
the problem occurred to her, she would have 
asked him just so, “Simon-Peter, what 
made those deep wrinkles come between 
your eyes?” But now she couldn’t. That 
was the letter’s fault. 

It was now ten days since the postman 
tossed it, a small, entirely feminine, en- 
tirely unobtrusive, entirely unoffensive- 
looking thing, into the hall, and Suzanne 
picked it up and, because of its very fem- 
ininity and unobtrusiveness, opened it with- 
out looking at the name on the envelop. 
Simon-Peter was the sort of man to whom 
letters feminine never came. 

At the very first words she paused, 
partly shocked, entirely surprised. “Dear 
Old Scout,” the small, imperfectly formed 
letters read. Had she ever, possibly, been 
such a thing as a dear old scout to any 
one? No—she thought not; decidedly not. 
She flipped the pages in search of a signa- 
ture, found it, and read, simply and annoy- 
ingly, “As ever, Molly.” 

“Molly?” mused Suzanne. ‘ Molly— 
who?” She tortured her mind for a mem- 
ory which refused to come. But, of course! 
She had opened a letter belonging to some 
one else! So she had turned to the envelop 
for enlightenment. ‘Mr. Simon-Peter 
Mann,” it said, and the address was that of 
the apartment-house where Simon-Peter 
used to live. 

Then, as suddenly as a brown grain of 
corn pops into fluffy whiteness when held 
over a flame, a tiny forgotten thing in 
Suzanne’s mind, heated by the flame of 
resentment, popped into a memory. Ina 
shabby, long-discarded note-book of Simon- 
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54 
Peter’s she had found, some weeks before, 
a strip of those old-fashioned stamp-pic- 
tures. On the back of them was written, 
“To Simon-Peter Mann, from his true 
friend, Molly McGaw.” But the face, in 
each of its five poses, had been such an 
inconsequential, young, dowdy sort of face 
that Suzanne had merely put a casual, 
‘‘Who’s this, dear?”’ to Simon-Peter about 
it, and had been all satisfied with his smil- 
ing: ‘“‘Let’s see. Oh, she is a little friend I 
used to have in San Francisco.” 

From that day until the letter came 
Suzanne had given not one more thought 
to the childish Molly McGaw. But now! 
One had to give thought, some thought, 
when a girl wrote to one’s husband and be- 
gan the letter so roisterously, so flippantly, 
‘Dear Old Scout”! 

She pushed the letter back into its en- 
velop and ran down the hall and into 
Simon-Peter’s study. She could have run 
no faster had she been pursued by a hob- 
goblin, or a cow, or some such disagreeable 
thing. , 

“Here,” she said, tossing the letter to 
Simon-Peter across his typewriter, ‘‘a letter 
for you from a—from Molly, and—” 

“No!” Simon-Peter exclaimed delight- 
edly. “Not from Molly McGaw!” 

“T am sorry, very sorry,” Suzanne con- 
tinued hurriedly (he might at least have 
tried to veil his delight), ‘‘but I opened it. 
I thought it must be for me. [T’m—” 
Simon-Peter was deep in the letter, smiling, 
tut-tutting, shaking his head. He was 
not even listening to her. She turned to 
go and leave him alone with his old letter. 

“Wait—” he said. 

She hesitated. How she longed to leave 
that room, head high, dignity unbent! 
How she craved to know the contents of 
that letter! Curiosity won; she stayed. 

Simon-Peter motioned to his knee as the 
proper and customary place for her to sit, 
but she avoided it—conspicuously. He went 
on reading the letter. 

“Well?” said Suzanne. 

“Just a minute,”’ mumbled Simon-Peter, 
“wait—” 

Suzanne waited, and—hated. (Rimes 
are forbidden in prose, but no other word 
will serve.) She did hate everything in 
the world which she could think of, except- 
ing Simon -Peter, and she felt quite sure she 
was going to hate him, as soon as she could 
find time for it. 

“She says,” began Simon-Peter in a 
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manner that fairly reeked with approval 
and joy, at least so it seemed to Suzanne, 
“she says: ‘Dear Old Scout: Do you re- 
member that day in a dinky chop-suey 
house, down in San Francisco, when we 
played ‘Simon says thumbs up, Simon 
says thumbs down,’ and made a promise? 
Old friend, right now my thumbs are down 
for sure. In other words, I’m broke, flat. 
Are your thumbs up? Can you lend me five, 
or ten, or—one dollar? Yes, it is as bad 
as that. But see here, Si, if you’re in the 
same fix, if your thumbs are down, too, 
don’t worry. I’ll manage. I always can, 
you know. 

“*Times are bad here in Idaho. I had 
a fairly good sob-stuff job on a paper here. 
Then my old enemy, quinsy, paid me a 
few weeks’ visit, and when I was up and 
around again the paper had temporarily 
discontinued. So will I, unless something 
comes my way before long. 

““Tyon’t send me a nickel more than you 
can spare for a length of time. Frankly, 
I don’t know how soon I can pay you back. 
My thumbs have been down for so long 
they are getting cramps. Here is hoping 
that yours are on the jolly wiggle-waggle. 
As ever, Molly.’” 

“Oh!” Suzanne exclaimed. 

Simon-Peter smiled, reminiscently, al- 
most lovingly. But not at Suzanne. He 
was smiling at a past, some seven hundred 
miles away, in San Francisco. 

‘*What,” said Suzanne, “is all that talk 
about thumbs? It sounds silly.” 

“Tt was silly,” answered Simon-Peter; 
“absolutely, deliciously silly. Molly and 
I lived in the same old tub of a house on 
O’Farrell Street. We were both hack- 
ing—” 

“Both what ing?” 

“Hacking—writing—trying to write; any 
old thing we could get money for: stories, 
household discoveries, articles, limericks, 
advertisements—anything. I couldn’t 
write for sour apples. Neither could Molly. 
Heaven alone knows why we kept at it. 
But we did. Heaven alone knows why I 
have won out and she hasn’t. Luck! 


She—” 
“But about the thumbs?” suggested 


Suzanne. 

“We found,” said Simon-Peter, “that 
our chief topic of conversation was always 
the state of our finances. We decided 
that wasn’t delicate. So we hit on another 
plan. Whenever either of us had a few 
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extra dollars in 
our pocket, we’d 
greet the other 
with our thumbs 
up. When we 
were broke, it 
was thumbs 
down. When we 
were wealthy—a 
fifteen-dollar 
story to some 
newspaper or 
something of 
that sort—it was 
a wiggle-waggle. 
I can fairly see 
Molly’’—and 
again that mad- 
dening, reminis- 
cent, loving smile 
lit his face—“I 
can just see 
Moliy in that 
stuffy, cabbagy 
old hall, dancing 
down it, her eyes 
shining, her 
thumbs up wig- 
gle-waggling 
them.” 

“T can im- 
agine,”’ said Su- 
zanne, “that a 
dancing Molly 
may have looked 
very attractive, 
wiggling her 
thumbs in the 
hall. But you, 
Simon-Peter, are 
so extremely— 
what shall I say? 
—ponderous for 
that sort of a 
performance.” 
Then, “ You’ll send her a check, of course?” 

“Send her a check!” exploded Simon- 
Peter. “Rather! Why, little fellow, if we 
didn’t have a dollar in the world, and I’d 
got this letter from Molly, I’d pawn—your 
wedding-ring and send her the proceeds.” 

It was regrettable, of course; it was al- 
most unforgivable, but Simon-Peter was 
rather carried away by his vehemence, and 
he had been looking at Suzanne’s wedding- 
ring—a pleasant habit he had acquired 
during the past six weeks—so he had said 
“wedding-ring”’: that was all. 


warm. 


The minute she saw me she began to wiggle her thumbs. 


at ee ee 


“I was hanging around the Ferry Building,’ said Simon-Peter, ‘avoiding Molly and trying to keep 
I was wishing, I remember, that one could get a job shoveling fog, when Molly came up. 


“Come on,’ she said, “and have dinner “* 


“Fortunately,” said Suzanne, rising, “it 


isn’t necessary,” said Suzanne with her 
hand on the door-knob, “to pawn my 
wedding-ring for Molly,” she finished as 
she scurried down the hall. 

Luncheon that day was a failure. It 
shouldn’t have been, because it was served 
on a table out under the alder-trees, and 
the sky was as blue and the grass was as 
green as July could paint them. But 
Simon-Peter was preoccupied, and Suzanne 
was entirely occupied in not noticing it, 
and Miss Luella was troubled. 
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“About Molly,”’ began Simon-Peter sud- 
denly, as if Molly had been the-one topic 
of conversation for the past half-hour, 
“T’ve been thinking—” 

“But who,” Miss Luella interrupted, “is 
Molly?” 

Simon-Peter explained eagerly—and with 
the help of an unusual number of compli- 
mentary adjectives. “And,” he finished, 
“besides being just the best sort of a good 
fellow, she’s a fine little woman, Aunty 
Luelove, she’s splendid. You'd like her 
immensely. So would Suzanne.”’ 

Suzanne remembered the stamp-pictures, 
and that childish, inconsequential, dowdy 
little face and maintained a very discreet 
silence. 

“And I was wondering,” continued 
Simon-Peter, ‘“‘why we couldn’t have her 
here for a while.” 

“Here?” said Suzanne. 

“Those Idaho small towns are sticky 
hot in the summer, impossible. And she’s 
been ill. Now if we could just get her here 
and give her a share of our Oregon coolness 
and mountains and river and roses— Why, 
Suzanne, I’ll warrant it would make her 
over! She wouldn’t be a regulation visi- 
tor; she’d be one of us. She’s the best sort 
of a little fellow.” 

Miss Luella glanced at Suzanne. The 
soft pink and tan of her cheeks had melted 
into a sickish ivory sort of hue, her lips 
were pressed tight, and her brown eyes 
were narrowed dangerously. “Little fel- 
low” had ever been Simon-Peter’s particu- 
lar pet name for Suzanne. Miss Luella 
thought, if they would excuse her, there 
were some things in the house— She was 
attending to them when the gong sounded 
for luncheon— 

“Wouldn’t it,” said Suzanne to Simon- 
Peter, as the little gray lady hurried up 
the rose-bordered path toward the house, 
“wouldn’t it be—rather unusual?” 

“Unusual?” questioned Simon-Peter. 
“Unusual to invite an old friend who has 
been ill—’ He paused. He looked at 
Suzanne. “You don’t mean,” he finished 
incredulously, ‘you don’t mean to say, 
Suzanne, that you wouldn’t want Molly 
to come and visit us?” 

Perhaps Suzanne had meant to say some- 
thing of the sort. But she did not say it. 
Instead, ‘‘Since you want her, of course I 
shall be very glad to have her.’”’ But each 
single word of her sentence was starch-stiff. 
“Will you write to her this afternoon?” 
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“Aren’t you going to write?” 

“But,” said Simon-Peter, “what is the 
matter with you, Suzanne? Of course I 
shall write. But so must you. Molly isn’t 
like that. She wouldn’t come without your 
invitation.” 

So Suzanne wrote. And when she had 
finished her “Very sincerely yours,” she 
said, “‘ Now, unless there is something radi- 
cally wrong with Molly, she’ll write the 
politest, pleasantest sort of a refusal.” 

Something must have been radically 
wrong with Molly. She had written the 
pleasantest, friendliest sort of an accep- 
tance. It had come two days ago. Since 
then it seemed to Suzanne that Simon- 
Peter had talked unintermittently ‘about 
Molly. 

He told her of the evening in the chop- 
suey restaurant. He had been having 
unusually bad luck all that month till 
finally his money frankly came to an end. 
There wasn’t any more of it. And Molly, 
he knew, wasn’t having much luck either. 
So he avoided her. 

“Why?” asked Suzanne. 

“Hunger,” began Simon-Peter, 
tremendous pride-enlarger—” 

“Hunger!” gasped Suzanne. “ Not you?” 

“Of course. I had no money. I was 
hanging down’ around the Ferry Building 
that evening, avoiding Molly and trying to 
keep warm. It was January. The city 
was smothered in a fog. I was wishing, I 
remember, that one could get a job shovel- 
ing fog, when Molly came up. The minute 
she saw me she began to wiggle-waggle her 
thumbs. ‘Come on,’ she said, ‘and have 
dinner.’ 

“T told her I’d had dinner. No good at 
all. In the end I went with her to the chop- 
suey place. She ordered-one bowl of noodles 
and two forks and paid for it-with two slick 
dimes. Then I knew. ‘Your last?’ I 
asked. 

“She nodded. Of course I played the 
fool and refused to eat. Pushed my chair 
back to keep from smelling and seeing that 
infernally delicious-looking mess in the 
bowl between us. She pushed her chair 
back, too. - ‘Si,’ she said, ‘if you won’t eat, 
I won’t. I haven’t had a bite since yester- 
day evening. I’m starved.’ 

‘“‘Well—I ate. And we made the promise 
then that in the future whenever either of 
us was down and out we’d be square and 
own up to it, because—” 

“ But,” interrupted Suzanne, “how odd of 
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her to refer to that particular time when 
she helped you—”’ 

“Odd!” exploded Simon-Peter. ‘Good 
heavens, Suzanne, do you suppose Molly 
remembers whose dimes it was that paid 
for that bowl of noodles? Molly isn’t the 
sort who remembers dimes. She remem- 
bered the promise. That was all. And bless 
her little heart for doing it.”’ 

‘You must have been exceedingly fond 
of each other,”’ suggested Suzanne. 

“Ves,” said Simon-Peter. ‘No one 
could help being fond of Molly, and she 
must have liked me, in a way, the trouble 


she took with me. Mended 

my clothes and my thread- 

bare ambitions. Time and 

again, if it hadn’t been for 

Molly, I’d have flunked out 

—quit. I remember once 

when she caught me going 
to pawn my typewriter—” 

“VYes—dear. 

But, if you will 

excuse me—”’ Su- 

— zanne fled to the 

75S girl in the mirror. 

; Loyalty, pride, 

something of 

each kept her 

from mentioning 

Molly to Miss 

Luella, except in 

the most casual 

kind of a way. 


And tomor- 
row Molly was 
coming. That 
was what she 
told the girl in 
the mirror was 
the most extraor- 
dinary thing 
that had ever 
happened to a 
bride of six 
weeks. 

“You don’t,” 
she said to Si- 
mon-Peter’s pic- 
ture, “you don’t 

; look stupid. You 

\ od = heey Be peat don’t look silly— 

; about Molly and was eay- simple. But you 

me “Oh yee deer oh aFe, because you 

thing! You dear old thing)” must be. Other 

men have wits 

enough to hide their pasts. But you! 

You brag about it. You drag it into your 

honeymoon. You—” She set the picture 

down, hurriedly, and called, ““Come—” 
in response to a tapping on her door. 

Miss Esther Kumroe came in. “You 
are to have a guest,’’ said Esther, “Simon- 
Peter hasbeen tellingme. Isn’titsplendid?” 

“Great merciful heaven!” thought Su- 
zanne, “what—oh, what has Simon-Peter 
been telling her?” “Yes, isn’t it?” she 
answered enthusiastically. 

“May I be first to entertain for her?”’ 
asked Esther. 
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“So kind of you, dear,” murmured 
Suzanne. 

“Billy B.—” began Esther. After that 
Suzanne forgot to attend. Esther and 
Billy B. were to be married in a few months, 
so Suzanne merely inserted an occasional: 
“Tsn’t he!” “How lovely!” “Yes, in- 
deed!’ into the conversation and gave her 
entire attention to the entertaining of 
Molly. She had not thought of it before. 
That queer, childish, dowdy-looking per- 
son, slangy, breezy (dreadful word!), bad- 
mannered beyond a question, to be taken 
about and presented to their friends as an 
old friend cf Simon-Peter’s! 

When Esther had gone, Suzanne sought 
Simon-Peter and introduced the subject, 
cautiously. “Esther wants ‘to enteztain 
for Molly—” 

“Oh, no, no, it wouldn’t do,” said Simon- 
Peter. 

“But, my dear, why not?” questioned 
Suzanne, in a voice of satin. 


“‘Because Molly wouldn’t like it,” re- 
plied Simon-Peter smoothly. ‘She actively 
dislikes that sort of thing. Not that kind 
at all—entertaining and all that. No, 
she’ll just want to be one of us.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Suzanne, “but we 
can’t exactly refuse to allow our friends to 
see her, and be nice to her.” 

“But, of course,”’ said Simon-Peter, “I 
meant no formal society stunts for Molly. 
She doesn’t go in for that sort of thing 
at all.” 

“Rather a Bohemian, I suppose?” sug- 
gested Suzanne. 


Simon-Peter considered. ‘‘Well—I be- 


~ “Rowing 


That evening, when Simon-Peter and* 
Suzanne had gone up-stairs to get the 
quest-room ready, Molly and Miss 
Luella sat on the veranda and com- 
pared their knitting and visited together 
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lieve she is. At least it would insult her to 
be called that.” 

“TI don’t,” said Suzanne, “quite under- 
stand.” 

‘“‘She doesn’t,” said Simon-Peter, ‘‘ mess 
around with chafing-dishes and wood-alco- 
hol, she doesn’t smoke, she doesn’t burn 
incense, she doesn’t bluff. She’s square. 
She darns her stockings and keeps her living 
place clean and aired. She is just a thor- 
oughly good little woman, Suzanne, who 
has had to make her own way and hasn’t 
had time for any of the frills of life. She’s 
fine. She’s—” 

‘“‘Yes—dear,”’ said Suzanne. ‘‘Shall we 
put her in the pink-and-white room?” The 
pink-and-white room was the one f ily, 
frivolous room in the big house. Suzanne 
had had great fun doing it. ‘‘Sometimes,” 
she had said, “‘I’ll find a little brown dismal 
thing, who has never peeked through rose- 
colored glasses. And I’ll bring her here and 
put her in this room, and she’ll revel and 
I'll revel, and it’ll be a picnic.” 

Simon-Peter . hesitated. ‘“‘What about 
the Colonial room?” he suggested. 

“No,” said Suzanne, “it wouldn’t be 
suitable.” Molly as the first occupant of 
that stately room, to which she had given 
so many weeks of planning—no, she 
thought not. 

“Still—” began Simon-Peter, and gave 
it up. He never wasted time arguing about 
trivialities. 

That was the reason why, next day, 
when Suzanne refused to go with him to 
the train to meet Molly, he did not argue 
about it. 

“T rather wish—”’ he said. 

“No,” Suzanne answered decisively, 
“vou go alone. I’ll welcome her here at 


So Simon-Peter went alone to meet 
Molly. And Suzanne went to her room and 
told the girl in the mirror some things which 
she wouldn’t, couldn’t, have told to another 
person in the big world. And then she 
picked some roses for the vases and some 
sweet peas for the pink-and-white room. 
And then— 

“Deary,” called Miss Luella, ‘they are 
coming. Perhaps you should—” 

Suzanne stepped out through the French 
windows onto the veranda. Simon-Peter 
was coming up the path. Beside him was a 
large, stout, elderly woman, red-face , 
white-haired, puffing a bit. Simon-Peter 
was holding her arm. Easily she could 


have been his mother. Possibly she might 
even have been his grandmother! 

“Suzanne,” he called, ‘Suzanne, here’s 
Molly.” 

The next thing Suzanne knew she had 
both her arms about Molly’s neck and was 
saying, to the evident horror of Simon- 
Peter: “Oh, you dear old thing! You 
dear old thing!” 

But Molly, motherly, Irish, and ardent, 
liked it. 


“And now,” said Suzanne to Simon- 
Peter that evening, when Miss Luella and 
Molly were comparing their knitting on 
the veranda and when she and Simon- 
Peter had gone up to the Colonial room to 
be sure everything had been done that 
could possibly be done for Molly’s com- 
fort, ‘‘and now, Simon-Peter, will you tell 
me who this is?” She produced the stamp- 
pictures. 

Simon-Peter looked. Then, in a lowered 
voice: “Why, that is Molly’s little girl, 
Suzanne. She was about seventeen when 
those were taken. Molly’s husband died 
when little Molly was a baby. How Molly 
did work for her, to keep her in the convent 
and give her pretty clothes! Oh,” he 
broke off suddenly, “it was too bad! Too 
rotten bad!” 

“But—what?” 

“Why—” said Simon-Peter amazedly. 
Then: ‘But of course, you didn’t know. 
Dear, after the San Francisco fire, Molly 
never found little Molly again.” 

“Qh-oh-oh!” said Suzanne and turned 
away so that Simon-Peter might not see 
her eyes. That poor little childish face— 
and the things she had been thinking 
about it! 

“Little fellow—” began Simon-Peter un- 
certainly. He had never known Suzanne 
to be as emotional as she had been today. 

She turned and flashed him a smile. 
“That,” she said, “is what you have been 
calling Molly. Do tell me why, if you can 
tell, why you have always, unfailingly, 
spoken of her as little?” 

“T. suppose,” said Simon-Peter rather 
shamefacedly, “that all women I am fond 
of seem like little women to me.” 

“Nice,” approved Suzanne. 

“You’re not,” said Simon-Peter anx- 
iously, “you’re not disappointed in Molly, 
are you, dear?” 

“Disappointed in Molly!” said Suzanne, 
“Disappointed in Molly!” 


The last story in this series, Simon- Peter, Pumpkin- Eater, will appear in the August issue. 
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Mrs. Sydney Katsu, Sr., was there empacking Mrs. Bliss lady clothing into enlarged trunk. “Oh, not 


todo!” I report with war-cry voice. 


“Why shouldn't?” she narrate with words of cross 


eagles. “Because those clothing belong to elsewheres,” I otter distinctually 


Togo and Hon. Trusoe 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor “Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
who give cansiderable val. advice to Wife 
about buy clothes, but nothing to Husband 
about how do so when Bill Collection is there 
with expression of peev. 


EAREST SIR:— 

I am so permanently at home 
of Mrs & Mr Marmaduke Bliss, 
honeyspoon couple living near 

New Jersey, that I am astonished to be 
there yet. My postoffice can be sent to 
that address until fired for some other 
reason. Why do I remain so long-standing 
in this situation of job? Maybe it is my 
brains. Maybe otherwise, including what 
tooked place. 

Two (2) weeks of yore, while walking by 
room, I observed some talk inside. Axi- 
dentally looking, I could see Hon. Mrs 
surrounded by 26% complete dresses which 
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were hanged to hook. Hon. Marmaduke 
was there. 

“Hun-bun!”’ she sayso in bride-language. 

“‘Peach-prune,” he extravagate in similar 
dialex. 

“How could Igo to Mrs. Jerocho Nub- 
bins’s pink tango siprise party next Wedsday 
night when I got pusitively nothing to 
wear?” 

“Hubbout those clothing?” he require 
with sweeps of hand to indicate several 
hook-hanged garmints. 

“Those are not clothes,” she narrate 
disgustly. ‘Those are trusoe.”’ 

“Are that not similar?” he ask to know. 

“Trusoes are not given to brides to wear,” 
she explan. ‘They are made to marry 
with. Look see! Here are seven (7) grand 
opera gownds, when grand opera are III 
miles absent; eight (8) Persian skating 
costumes, when it is now middle of summer 
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and skates umpossible; six (6) auction- 
bridge costumes, when we live in a commu- 
nity where gambling is not allowed—and 
several more ete just like that. Also, Mrs 
Nubbins’ party are a pink entertainment. 
What have I got of that bloomer color?” 

‘Dove-chicken,” he rampart, ‘‘on date 
of marriage did I not hear you tell Hon. 
Mother how it was most beautifullest 
{rusoe in L0eeee00000 honeymoons?”’ 

“Sirup boy!” she ollucute lovefully. 
“So it were. Yet it not got one pinkish 
evening gown like I require: for Wedsday 
night.” 

Pretty soonly when Hon. Mr gone & 
departed, Hon. Mrs sayso to me: “ Date 
of wedding, Togo, are such sacred rite of 
matrimony that everything connected with 
that ceremonial should be reverenced like 
preacher. Therefore, I love Hon. Trusoe 
so much so that I think I shall place him 
in glass case as soonly as I get sifficiently 
wealthy to buy something useful to wear.” 

“(Queen of Russia oftenly think simi- 
lar,’ I,negotiate for sweetly smiling. “‘ Yet 
are you not proud of Hon. Trusoe?” I 
ask to know. 

“Gorgeously yes!” she erupt beautifully. 
‘‘When I was married, splendidness of my 
wardrobe compelled three (3) bridemaidens 
to faint away from jealousy when Hon. 
Preach said ‘With all my worldly goods.’” 

“| congratulate!” This from me. She 
look pleased, but was she? 

Two nights later off my Cousin 
Nogi, who work in near neigh- 
bor-house, come to me with 
‘Tammany expression of chin. 

“Dear & affectionate Cousin 
Togo,” he snignify, making love- 
able eyes peculiar 
to Japanese when 
expecting to be 
dishonest, “I 
know how you 
can make 11$ by 
not working.” 

“Such knowl- 
edge sound very 
political,” I snag- 
ger expectfully. 

“You remem- 
ber Miss Alice 
Furiaoki, sweet- 
toothed Japanese 
schoolgirl to 
which I was en- 


1 snatch my embrace fall of mixellanous garments — beauty of 
coat. suit. linger-wear, shoe. and other hats. 
him to bundle and climb out from window— best burglar way 


gaged before divorced?” Thus he require 
while I make yes reply. “She have now 
proposed to marry Sydney Katsu, Jr., 
Harvard schoolboy of enlarged intelli- 
gence. But that Sydney are too high- 
up for marry ladies without great cash- 
wealthy. Therefore. Miss Furiaoki come 
to me & offer price 25$ if I could 
borra expensive wedding trusoe of lady- 
clothes for just one (1) evening, so she could 
show it to Hon. Sydney before Hon. 
Preach Man come make marriage. When 
ceremonial tie-up are finished, clothing 
could be returned with rapid quickness.” 

“Why you come to me talking like a 
dressmaker?” I ask peevly. 

“Because thus,” he report slyly like 
worms. “Are not Boss Lady for which you 
work a new bride? She are. Have she not 
closet of fashionable marriage clothes?”’ 

“Tiaa.” 

“So ha! Then I merely ask you to doa 
crime. Go sneekretly to lock-away where 
clothing is kep & borra six (6) dresses of 
Newport appearance. On Wedsday night 
at 7.66 clock-time, snuggle them quietly to 
Sun of Mikado Social Hall where ceremony 
will be transpired by clergical. As soonly 
as ring-slip words are said, you can 
take those gownd-dresses back-away from 
there.” 

“T will not be dishonest for 11$,” I 
growell. “Therefore I must charge 12$ 

before doing so.” 

Hon. Nogi 
make promise for 
that and depart 
off, while I set 
there wondering 
how burglars can 
remain healthy. 
Night of Weds- 
day was there. 
When dinner-eat was 
being pursued, I hear 
Hon. Mrs told Hon. 
Mr how she have 
decided to go Mrs 
Nubbins’s pinkish 
ball. 

“How you get 
sificiently peach- 
color gownd?” he 
ask out. 

“T make one by 
attaching Russian 
skating costume to 


Shamefully I gath pees: : 
len bodes wa, silkish kimono 
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wrapper,”’ she devote, while deranging hair. 
Pretty soonly they disappear away to bed- 
room for dress-up. At lastly I observe 
Hon. Mrs approach out, looking very em- 
press, while followed by Hon. Mr who walk 
with hurt-shoe expression. They depart off. 

With immediate quickness I splunge into 
bedroom where Hon. Trusoe was hanged. 
Elevating my fingers like crabs, I snatch 
my embrace full of mixellanous garmints— 
beauty of cloak, suit, linger-wear, shoe, and 
other hats. Shamefully I gather him to 
bundle, then I clumb out from window, 
because this were best burglar way. With 
galloping toes I approach to Sun of Mikado 
Social Hall. Great illumination was in it. 
Already I could see Miss Alice Furiaoki, 
appearing calm but nervous, awaiting 
bridebroom who was not yet. Then my 
Cousin Nogi elope quickly to me. 

“Take Hon. Trusoe to aunty-room where 
Hon. Bride can dressup,” he holla in whis- 
per. Idoso. Miss Furiaokidoso. Pretty 
soonly she come out in pinkish ottomobile 
cloak, looking several yards of beauty. 

Nextly income Hon. Sydney Katsu, Jr., 
in frockaway coat and snub expression. 
“How I love you!” report Hon. Sydney. 
Then Rev. Mr. Sago Saki, Japanese clergy, 
come to and commence denouncing mar- 
riage ceremonial. Man & wife words was 
said, ring-slip motion was made, family 
connection was declared, and all yellowish 
society inrush to Bride for kiss-kiss. 

Except me. Nervely I was thinking 
what Hon. Mrs Boss would say if clothing 
got home too late, after she was there from 
party. Therefore. I run speedly to aunty- 
room expecting for get those trusoe away as 
quickly possible. But what I see when I 
got in there? Mrs. Sydney Katsu, Sr., 
oldy Japanese lady of mother-in-legal 
characteristic, was there empacking Mrs 
Bliss lady clothing into enlarged trunk! 

“Oh not to do!” I report with war-cry. 

“Why shouldn’t?” she narrate with 
words of cross eagles. 

“Because those clothing belong to else- 
wheres,” I otter distinctually. 

“They belong to Miss Furiaoki, Miss 
Furiaoki belong to my son, my son belong 
to me,” she narrate. “Therefore.” She 
say that like juries condemning snakes. 

“Oh!” I snork. ‘My Cousin Nogi shall 
come here to suppress such thievery!” I 
rosh forth to society room and make peal- 
yall for that close relationship to me. 
Nogi was nowhere. I go back. 


“Mrs. Elderly Katsu,” Isnubborn. “ Re- 
move out them clothings before violence.” 

“Shall not!” she derange. With ball- 
room shoe (property of Mrs Bliss) she 
stroked me crudely to forehead. Howells 
by me. At oncely, hearing that noise of 
race-riot, inrush Sydney Katsu, Jr., ac- 
companied by fourteen (14) uncles. 

“Banzai!”’ all shouch with increased 
throats while murdering me with jumps. 
Six (6) Katsu Uncles snatch me to feet & 
eight (8) remainders of that family sieze to 
my inflamed wrists and elbows. Thusly 
they swung me down-stairs while I bumped 
cansiderable getting there until I sat in 
fractions amidst my confusion. 

One hour-time pass by while I layed there 
dying amidst weeds. When I could re- 
cover from that, I arose uply and start 
limp-walking backward to home of that 
deary Mrs & Mr Bliss. 

When I come to house, I see electricity of 
light in bedroom window. I sneek in softly 
like butterflies walking on jelly. Inside 
Hon. Door there was Mrs standing with 
searchlight expression wondering what was. 

“Togo,”’ she sayso, “where in the world 
have became of my Hon. Trusoe?” 

“Burglar,” I negotiate with talented 
tell-lie. 

“He took?” she execute baffably. 

“He snatch it disgustingly from window,” 
I narrate. “I attemp to shoot with stove- 
poker, but before calamity could come, he 
escape off. Your nice-color clothing went 
forever. Therefore I go too.” 

“Why you go?” require Mrs & Mr to- 
gether like chorus girls. 

“Because so,” I amputate. “You trust 
me be keeper for that dresses. You lose. 
I to blame. Great curses shall befall me.”’ 

“Ah no! t1oooo times not!” she narrate 
with sweet holla. ‘That trusoe were in- 
sured for 2000$. Tomorrow I shall collect 
that burglary money and obtain something 
I can wear.” 

“QO joyous!” yall Hon. Mr with college 
voice. “Togo, you are public benefactory 
like Carnegie library.” 

“Vou are treasury among servants,” 
renig she, making dove eyes. “Hereafter 
you may have three Thursdays a week in- 
stead of two.” 

While thanking her I stand there feeling 
puzzled, like a angel in sheep’s clothing. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
HaASHIMURA TOGO. 


Another ‘‘Jap” story, Togo Encounters the Tipping Evil, will appear in the August issue. 
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Slaves of 


Freedom 


By Coningsby Dawson 


Author of “The Garden Without Walls,” 


“The Raft,” Etc. 


Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell 


Synopsis: In his boyhood, Theodore Gurney had had as 
achum a wonderful little girl named Desire. Her father was 
Hal, son of Mrs. Sheerug, who lived near Teddy’s home in 
Eden Row, a respectable London street, and her mother 
was Vashti, a singer. Many were the happy recollections 
which Teddy had of his childhood playmate. Then Hal and 
his wife had quarreled, and Vashti had spirited little Desire 
away to America with her. But the boy, now a young 
artist-author, whose book, “Life Till Twenty-one,” is a 
“best-seller,” has always kept her memory in his heart. 
She is his ideal, and he has promised himself some day to 
find her and offer himself to her as of o!d. This promise he 
has confided to no one save Madame Josephine, who runs a 
beauty-shop—Beauty Incorporated—in which Teddy 
holds several we!l-paying shares. The kindly motherly old 
lady has sympathized with him and given the only bit of 
advice about women he ever received: Don’t try to judge, 
or you'll be unjust; try to understand. 

Then the long- hoped- for happens: while on an early- 
summer motor-trip Teddy finds Desire again. She is in 
England with Janice Audrey, “‘Fluffy,’’ an actress, and is 
playing a part in an Arthurean pageant. Teddy is over- 
joyed, but Desire is curiously and coldly unresponsive. 
Teddy finds that she is to sail for New York almost 
immediately with Fluffy, and in vain he tries to dissuade 
her. Fluffy has suddenly decided to leave in order to 
escape the too arduous suit of a Mr. Horace Overbridge, 
whom she really loves, but is too selfishly self-centered 
to marry. 

There follows an unhappy summer, in which Teddy 
writes regularly and arduously, but Desire deigns not a 
word in reply. At last, in desperation, he sails for New 
York, telling his parents that he is going to see his American 
publishers, himself that he will find Desire and make her 
love him. Though he cables her of his coming, she does not 
meet him. This reception is typical of what follows. In 
vain, by words and deeds and a lavish expenditure of money, 
Teddy endeavors to break through her cold and appare ntly 
studied indifference. She sees him only at her convenience, 

utting him off for “Fluffy” or other of her gay theatrical 
riends. At times Teddy is encouraged by a spontaneous 
burst of affection—only to be rebuffed immediately. 


THE GHOST OF HAPPINESS 


O a man who has never been in 

love the humble passion of his 

heart is to be allowed to love. 

He conjures up visions of the 

woman who will call out his affection; 

he is always looking for her, seeing a face 

which seems the companion of his dreams, 

following, turning back disappointed, and 

setting out afresh. When he does find her, 

his first feeling is one of overwhelming 

gratitude. His one idea is to give unstint- 

ingly, expecting nothing. He robes himself 
in a white unselfishness. 

But the moment he has been allowed to 
love his attitude changes. He still wants to 
love, but he craves equally to be loved. He 
is no longer content to worship solitarily ; 
he becomes sensitive to be worshiped in 
return. He is anxious to compete with the 
woman’s generosity. If she receives and 


Vashti's touching interest in his “‘affair’’ gives him a gleam 
of hope, however. He and Desire spend an increasing 
amount of time together, and she is apparently happy, 
although she warns him that he continues his suit at his own 
risk. One night he kisses her for the first time. She makes 
neither protest nor response. 

Some weeks previously Horace, Fluffy’s lover, has unex- 

ectedly come over from England to try again to win her. 
Plufty i is half resentful, half tolerant. One evening a night 
automobile-ride up the country from New York is proposed. 
Desire and Teddy, Fluffy and Horace, Vashti and a Mr. 
Dak, compose the party. ‘They arrive in the morning at 
the country estate where Mr. Dak is known. Newly- 
fallen, crystal-white snow blankets all the countryside. 
The ladies, however, are tired and disgruntled. Fluffy, 
who herself. suggested the trip, is angry with Horace for 
bringing her on it. The three go to their rooms to sleep. 
Horace and Teddy fall to talking in the big living-room, 
while Mr. Dak doses in his chair. Horace begins a bitter 
denunciation of Fluffy and Desire and their kind. ‘‘ There 
are women,” he says, ‘‘ who never take a holiday from them- 
selves. They’re too timid—too selfish. They're afraid 
of marrying; they distrust men. They're afraid of having 
children; they worship their own bodies. All their stand- 
ards are awry. They regard the sacredness cf birth as 
defilement—think it drags them down to the level of the 
animals. They make love seem ugly. They've got a 
morbid streak that makes them fear everything that's 
blustering and genuine. Their fear lest they should lose 
their liberty keeps them captives. They’re slaves of free- 
dom, starving their souls and living for externals.’’ Some 
time later Desire appears, and she and Teddy take a never- 
to-be-forgotten an through the “silver wood” on the 
estate, during which they come nearer to an understanding 
than ever before. Meantime Fluffy and Horace quarrel and 
with Vashti and Mr. Dak return to the city. Teddy and 
Desire make the trip by train after ‘the happiest day ever” 
together. But when they reach the apartment, they find 
that Mr. Dak, there alone with Vashti, has “‘made a fool 
of himself,’’ and he is ordered out. Then Desire peremptor- 
ily sends Teddy away with the accusation, ‘‘All men are 
beasts, I expect,”’ ringing in his ears. 


does not give, he grows infidel, like a de- 
votee whose prayers God has not answered. 

The right to clasp Desire without repulse, 
which the silver wood had granted_him, had 
brought Teddy to this second stage in his 
journey, the urgent longing to be loved. 
Then, like a coarse cynicism discovering 


in all love’s loyalties an unsuspected 
foulness, had come the scene which he had 
witnessed in her presence. It had struck the 
barbaric note, stripping of conventional 
pretenses the motives which underlie all 
passion. It had revealed to him the 
direction of impulses which he himself 
possessed. Mr. Dak was no worse than any 
other man, if only the other man were 
tantalized sufficiently. Vashti had starved 
Mr. Dak too much and relied too much on 
his awe of her. She was a lion-tamer who 
had grown reckless through immunity; the 
beast had taken her unaware. Probably 
Mr. Dak was as surprised.as she. 
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Teddy understood now what Horace had 
meant by calling her “‘a slave of freedom.” 
All this gaiety which he had envied, which 
had made him wish that he was more of a 
Sir Launcelot and less of a King Arthur, 
was nothing but the excitement of skating 
over treacherous thin ice. 

Mr. Dak was no worse than he himself 
might be if circumstances pushed him far 
enough. Desire had told him as much when 
she said, “‘All men are beasts, I expect.” 

He felt hot with shame. He sympathized 
with her virginal anger. He, too, felt 
besmirched. But her words rankled; they 
had destroyed their common faith in each 
other. Never again would he be able to 
approach her with his old simplicity. Never 
again would he hear her whisper, ‘‘I feel so 
safe with you, Meester Deek.’’ How could 
she feel safe with him? All men were beasts. 
She classed him with the lowest. Any 
moment he might be swept out of caution 
into touching and caressing her. They 
would both remember the ugliness they had 
witnessed; she would flinch from him and 
view him with suspicion; he would suspect 
himself. His very gentleness would seem 
to follow her panther-footed. 

He returned to the Brevoort, but not to 
sleep. As he tossed restlessly in the dark- 
ness, he could hear her words of dismissal. 
She spoke them sorrowfully with disillusion ; 
she spoke them mockingly; she spoke 
them angrily, clenching her white virago 
fists. It was she who ought to have said, 
“Thank God, there are good men.”’ Her 
mother had said that. Desire had said, “All 
men are beasts, I expect.’”’ In the saying of 
it she had seemed to attribute to his courting 
the disarming smugness of a Mr. Dak. The 
silver wood with its magnanimity counted 
for nothing. Whatever ideals he had built 
up for her were shattered by this haphazard 
brutality. 

He shifted his head on the pillow. How 
did she look when she was tender and little? 
His last memory of her had blotted out all 
that. Rising wearily, he switched on the 
light and commenced a search for her 
photograph. At last he found it. 

Sleep refused to come to him. He dressed 
and sat down by the window. How quiet 
it was! Night obliterates geography. The 
yards at the back of the hotel were merged 
into a garden, a garden like the one in Eden 
Row. He had only to close his eyes half to 
image it. 

Eden Row set him remembering. The 


Slaves of Freedom 








disgust with life that he was now feeling 
had only one parallel in his experience, and 
that, too, was concerned with her; the 
shock which her father’s confession had 
caused him on the train journey back from 
Ware. ‘If you’re ever tempted to do wrong, 
remember me,” Hal had said. “If you’re 
ever tempted to get love the wrong way, be 
strong enough to do without it.”’ And then: 
“‘T sinned once, a long while ago. I’m still 
paying for it. You’re paying for it. One 
day Desire may have to pay the biggest 
price of any of us.” 

She was paying for it now when she could 
see no difference between his love and Mr. 
Dak’s, between honor and mere passion. 
‘‘All men are beasts, I expect.”” That was 
the conclusion at which she had arrived. 
She was incapable of high beliefs at twenty! 

He recalled what the knowledge of Hal’s 
divorce had done for him. Perhaps it had 
done the same for Desire. It had made 
him see sin everywhere; all things had been 
polluted until into the dusk of the studio 
his mother had entered. He could hear 
himself whispering, “‘ Things like that make 
a boy frightened, mother, when—when 
they’re first told to him.” 

He had been thinking only of himself, 
In a great wave of compassion his thoughts 
swept back to her. She had had to live in 
the knowledge of marital infelicity always. 
For her there had been no escape from it— 
no people like his mother and father to set 
other standards of truer living. What 
was his penalty as compared with hers? 
What was the worth of his chivalry if it 
broke before the first shock of her injustice? 
He saw her again as a little girl, speaking 
doubtfully of her father as of an enemy. 

If she would only allow herself to under- 
stand what it was that he was suffering! 
He longed to take her jn his arms—not the 
way he had, but as he would cuddle a sick 
child against his breast to give it comfort. 
His compassion for her was almost womanly; 
it was something that he dared not tell her. 
Compassion from him was the emotion 
which she would most resent. 

Her fear of losing her maiden liberty, her 
dread of the natural responsibilities of 
marriage, her eagerness to believe the worst 
of men, her light friendships, her vague, 
continually postponed ambitions, were all 
part of the price she was paying. She 
did not want to be rescued from the dangers 
of her attitude. She ignored any sacrifice 
that he might be making and spoke only of 











































the curtailments that love would bring to 
In putting forward her unattempted 


her. 
career as an obstacle she did 
not recognize that his ac- 
complished career was in jeo- 
pardy while she dallied. 
Increasingly since he had 
landed in New York his 
financial outlook had worried 
him. At the time of sailing 
he had had thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars in the bank; 
then there were the fifteen 
hundred dollars a year from 
his Beauty Incorporated 
Shares. This, in addition to 
what he could earn, was 
affluence by Eden Row 
standards. But in the last 
few months he had been 
spending recklessly. The 
frenzy which held him pre- 
vented work. Commissions 
from magazines were still 
uncompleted. His American 
and English publishers were 
urging him to let them have 
a second manuscript. He 
assured them they should 
have it, but the manuscript 
was scarcely commenced. 
The dread .weighed upon 
him like a nightmare that 
he had lost his creative fac- 
ulty. His intellect was par- 
alyzed; he had only one 
object in living—to win her. 
And when he had won her, 
at the rate at which he was 
going now, marriage might 
be impossible. Already he 
had drawn on his English 
savings. After accustoming 
her to a false scale of ex- 
penditure he could scarcely 
urge retrenchment. It would 
seem to prove all her asser- 
tions of the dulness which 
overtakes a woman when 
she has placed herself abso- 
lutely in a man’s power. At 
this stage there was no 
chance of curtailing his gen- 
erosity. So long as they 
were both in New York the 
endless round of theaters, 
taxis, and restaurants must 
continue. He could not con- 
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fess to her how it was draining his resources. 
It would seem like accusing her of avarice, 


Saying good night was a lengthy process. packed with the day's omitted tendernesses 


and made poignant by a touch of dread. 


would linger in the hall, drawing out the seconds. 


After Teddy had risen reluctantly, they 
There were few words uttered. 


When a man has said “I love you’ many times. there is no room for further eloquence 
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and himself of poverty. Poverty and the 
loss of beauty were the two calamities which 
filled her heart with the wildest panic. 

Like a thunderstorm that had spent itself, 
the clamor of argument died down. It left 
him with a lucid quietness. Again she lay 
hushed in his embrace; her lips shuddered 
beneath his pressure. That moment of 
dearness had bound him to her. It had 
made him sure of subtle shades of fineness in 
her character which she refused to reveal 
to him yet. His love should outlast her 
wilfulness. He was willing to wait years, 
but he would win her. The day would come 
when she would awake to her need of him. 
Meanwhile he would make himself a habit, 
adding link upon link to her chain of 
memories, so that every day when she 
looked back, there would be some kindness 
to remind her of him. So he wandered on 
and on into the future. Morning found 
him with the lights still burning, his shoul- 
ders crouched forward, his head pillowed 
on his arms. 

All that day he waited to hear from her. 
He could not bring himself to telephone. 
After what had happened, delicacy kept him 
from intruding. In the afternoon he sent 
her flowers to provide her with an excuse 
for calling him up. She let the excuse pass 
unnoticed. He lived over all the events of 
the previous day, marking them in sequence, 
hour by hour, finding them doubly sweet in 
remembrance. The longest day of his life 
had ended by the time he crept to bed. 

Next morning he searched his mail for a 
letter from her. There was nothing. He sat 
in his room trying to work. It was about 
lunch-time when the telephone tinkled. 

“Hullo,” said a voice which he did not 
recognize, “‘are you Mr. Gurney, the great 
author? Well, something terrible’s hap- 
pened; you’ve not spoken to your girl for 
more than twenty-four hours. It’s killing 
her.” A laugh followed, and the voice 
changed to one he knew. “Don’t you think 
I’m very gracious, after all your punish- 
ment? WhereamI? No, try another guess. 
You're not very psychic or you’d know. 
I’m within, let me count, forty seconds of 
you. I’m here, in a booth of the Brevoort, 
down-stairs. Eh? What’s that? Will I 
stop to lunch with you? Why, of course. 
That’s what I’ve come for.” 

It was extraordinary how his world 
brightened. The ache had gone out of it. 
Finances, work—nothing mattered. The 
future withdrew its threat. 
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She laughed as he took her hands. Then 
they stood together silent, careless of 
strangers passing, smiling into each other’s 
eyes. 

“You silly Meester Deek,” she whispered. 
“Why did you keep away if you wanted 
me so badly?” 

“Because —’’ and there he ended. He 
couldn’t speak to her of the ugliness they 
had seen together; she looked so girlish 
and innocent and fresh. It was hateful that 
they should share such a memory. 

“T’m not proud when I’ve done wrong,” 
she said. Her eyes winked and twinkled 
beneath their lashes. ‘And it’s rather fun 
to have to ask forgiveness when you know 
you’ve been forgiven beforehand.” 

He led her into the white room with its 
many mirrors. When he had taken his 
seat opposite her, she questioned him, 
“Why did you act so queerly?” 

“Queerly ?”’ 

“You know. After the night before last?” 

He wished she would let him forget it. 
“T thought you might not want me.” 

“Want you!’”’ She reached across the 
table and touched his hand. “You do 
think unkind thoughts. If I did say some- 
thing cruel, it wasn’t meant—not in my 
heart. I’m afraid you think I’m fickle.” 

He delayed her hand as she was with- 
drawing it. “If I did, I shouldn’t love you 
the way I do, Princess.”’ 

A waiter intruded to take their order. 
It seemed to Teddy that ever since they 
had first dined together at Long Beach 
waiters had been clearing away his tenderest 
passages as though it were as much a part 
of their duties as to change the courses. 

When they were left alone, she brought 
matters toa head. “I suppose you got that 
strange notion because—because of what 
Isaid. Poor King! He did make me angry, 
and yesterday he came to us so penitent 
and sorry we had to forgive him. You’re 
looking as though you thought we oughtn’t. 
But it doesn’t do to be harsh. We all slip 
up sooner or later, and the day’s always 
coming when we’ll have to ask forgiveness 
ourselves.” 

He stared at her in undisguised amaze- 
ment. Was this merely carelessness or a 
charity so divine that it knew no bounds? 

“Oh, I know what you’re thinking,” she 
continued; ‘ you’re thinking we’re lax. But 
Mr. Dak’s quite a good little man, if he did 
make a mistake. He’s always been under- 
standing until this happened.” 
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She described as a mistake something that 
had appealed to him as horror. Had her 
innocence prevented her from guessing 
the truth? Perhaps it was he who was 
distorting facts. 

“You seem to be accusing me of self- 
righteousness when you speak of other 
people’s being understanding. I’m not 
self-righteous—really I’m not, Desire. I 
do wish you’d believe that. Can’t you see 
why I’m not so lenient as some of your 
friends? It’s because I’m so anxious to 
protect you. If people are’ too lenient, it’s 
usually because they don’t want to be 
criticized themselves. But when a man’s in 
love with a girl, he doesn’t like to see her 
doing things that he might encourage her 
to do if he didn’t respect her, and if they 
were only out for a good time together.”’ 

She had frowned while he was speaking. 
When he ended, she lifted her gray eyes. 
“T do understand. I think I understand 
much more than you’ve said. But please 
don’t judge me; that’s what I’m afraid of. 
I know I’m all wrong, wrong and stupid in 
so many directions. I’ve only found out 
how wrong,” her voice dropped, “since 
I’ve known you.” 

He felt cross with himself. He had 
judged her; in spite of his resolutions to let 
his love be blind, he had been judging her. 
Every time he had judged her, her intui- 
tion had warned her. And there she sat 
abasing herself that she might treat him 
with kindness. 

He became passionate in her defense. 
“You're not wrong. I wouldn’t have any- 
thing, not a single thing, in your life 
altered—nothing, Desire, from the very 
first. You’re the dearest, sweetest—” 

She pressed a finger to her lips and 
pointed to the mirror. He caught sight of 
his strained expression and remembered 
they were in public. 

While he recovered himself, she did the 
talking. “I’m not the dearest, sweetest 
anything; you don’t see straight. Some 
day you'll put on your spectacles. You'll 
see too much that’s bad then. That’s 
what Horace has done. He sailed for 
England this morning.” 

“What’s that? D’you mean he’s broken 
with—?” 

She nodded. ‘Too bad, isn’t it? She 
didn’t much want him to come to America, 
but she’s fearfully cut up now he’s left. 
She was counting on having such good 
times with him at Christmas. He didn’t 


explain anything; he just went. And”— 
she made a pyramid of her hands over 
which she watched him—‘d’you know, 
she owns up now that some day she might 
have married him.” 

“But she never told him?” 

Desire looked away. “A girl never tells 
a man that till the last moment. He got 
huffy because she was cross with him for 
taking her to the country. He didn’t 
know that when a woman dares to be angry 
with a man it’s quite often a sign that she is 
in love with him,” 

“Ts it?” He asked the question eagerly. 
Desire had been cross; this might be the 
key to her conduct. 

She caught his meaning and smiled 
mysteriously. ‘Yes, quite often.” Then, 
speaking slowly, “I guess most misunder- 
standings happen between men and women 
because they’re not honest with each 
other.” The tension broke. “Fancy calling 
you a man and me a woman,” she laughed. 
She bent forward across the table. “We 
both ought to be spanked—you most 
specially.” 

“Why me specially?” 

“A little boy like you coming to a little 
girl like me and pretending to speak seri- 
ously of marriage. But let’s be honest with 
each other always. Do you promise?” 

“T promise.”’ 

“Then I'll tell you something. I think 
it’s splendid of you to go on loving me when 
you know that I’m not loving you in 
return.” 

“And I think it’s splendid of you to let 
me go on loving you.” 

“But do I?” She eyed him mockingly. 
Then, with one of those sudden changes to 
wistfulness: ‘‘What Horace has done has 
made me frightened. I’m afraid—and I’m 
only telling you because we’ve promised to 
be honest—I’m so afraid that you'll leave 
me, and that then I may begin to care. But 
you’d never be unkind like that, would 
you?” 

His hand stole out and met hers in denial. 
They kept on assuring each other that, 
whatever had befallen other people’s happi- 
ness, theirs was unassailable. 

They had dawdled through lunch. When 
at last they rose, the room was nearly empty. 

“What next?” 

She clapped her hands. “I know. Make 
this day different from all the others. Let’s 
pretend.” 

“Pretend what?” he asked, puzzled. 





Stretched on a couch was a slim, boyish figure in the costume of a Tyrolese huntsman. Her face 


beside her. “Don't, darling. Tell me. It may help,” she was saying. Then Simon Freelevy shouk 
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“You'll see,” she replied mysteriously. 

On the Avenue they hailed a hansom and 
drove the long length of New York, through 
the Park, to the eighties on the West Side. 
Then she told him; they were to examine 
arartments, pretending they wanted to 
rent one. Frequently when they saw a sign 
up, they stopped the cabby and went in to 
make inquiries. Sometimes she talked 
cockney. Sometimes she was a little French 
girl who had to have everything that the 
janitor said translated to her by Teddy. 
She broke down only once—when the 
janitor, as ill luck would have it, was a 
Frenchman; then they beat an ignominious 
retreat, laughing and covered with confu- 
sion. 

It was a very jolly game to play with a 
girl you loved, this pretending that you were 
seeking a nest. It was all the jollier because 
she would not own that that was the under- 
lying excitement of their pretense. As they 
passed from room to room, when no 
one was looking, he would slip his arm 
about her and kiss her unwilling cheek. 
“Wait till we’re in the hansom,”’ she would 
whisper. “Oh, Meester Deek, you do 
embarrass me.” 

Try as he would, he could not disguise 
the fact that he was in love with her. A 
light shone in his eyes. This seemed no 
game, but a natural preliminary to some- 
thing that must happen. She was indignant 
when the custodians of the apartments 
took it for granted that they were an 
engaged couple. She ungloved her hand 
that they might see for themselves that the 
ring was lacking. ‘It’s for my mother,” she 
explained. “Yes, I like the apartment, 
but I can’t decide till my mother has seen 
it.”’ She referred to Teddy pointedly as 
“my friend.” The janitors looked knowing. 
They put her conduct down to extreme 
bashfulness, and smiled sentimentally. 

That afternoon was a sample of many 
that followed. In ingenious and unac- 
knowledged ways they were continually 
playing this game that they were married. 
Frequently it commenced with his pre- 
sumption that she shared his purse, and that 
it was his right to give her presents. Ifa 
dress in a window caught her fancy, he 
would say, “How’d you like me to buy you 
that?” : 

“But you can’t. It isn’t done in the best 
families.” 

“But I could if I were your husband.” 

“Tf! Ah, yes!” was her invariable reply. 


Then, for the fun of it, she would enter 
and try on the dress. Once he surprised 
her. She had fitted on a green tweed suit, 
far more girlish than anything that she 
usually wore, and the shopwoman was 
appealing to him for his approval. When 
Desire wasn’t looking, he nodded and paid 
for it. 

“Very pretty,’ Desire said, not knowing 
it had been purchased, “but a little too 
expensive. Thank you for your trouble.” 

At dinner, long after the store had closed, 
he told her. 

“But I can’t accept things from you like 
that. It’s very sweet of you, but the suit’ll 
go back tomorrow. Even if I were willing, 
mother wouldn’t allow it.” 

But Vashti only smiled. She was giving 
him his chance. It pleased her to regard 
them as children. 

“Of course it isn’t the thing to do, but 
if it gives Teddy pleasure—” 

So when the suit came home it was not 
returned. When she met him in thedaytime, 
she invariably wore it. He knew that her 
motive was to make him happy. The little 
tweed suit gave him an absurd sense of 
warmth about the heart whenever he 
thought of it. It was another bond between 
them. 

“T wonder whether my father was at all 
like you, whether he was always buying 
things for my beautiful mother. It is 
strange to have a father and to know so little 
of him. You’re the only person, Meester 
Deek, I ever talk to about him. That’s a 
compliment. D’you think,” she hesitated, 
“don’t you think some day you and I 
might bring them together?” 

It became one of the secret dreams they 
shared. He told her about the letter he 
had written to Hal and had never sent. 

“Don’t you ever mention me to your 
father and mother?” 

It was an awkward question. 

“You don’t?) Why not?” 

He wasn’t sure why he didn’t. He hadn’t 
dared to admit to himself why he didn’t. 
His world was out of focus. He supposed 
that every man’s world grew out of focus 
when he fell in love. But the supposition 
wasn’t quite satisfying; his conscience often 
gave him trouble. 

“But why not?” she persisted. “Are you 
ashamed of me?” 

“Ashamed of you!” he laughed desper- 
ately. ‘What is there to tell? If we were 
engaged— But so long as we're not, 
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they wouldn’t understand. I’m waiting till 
I can tell them that.” 

‘‘T wish they knew,” she pouted. “I wish 
ijt wasn’t my fault that you are stopping 
in America. I wish so many things. I 
wouldn’t do a thing to prevent you if you 
wanted to sail tomorrow. You won’t ever 
blame me, will you?” 

It always came back to that, her fear that 
he might accuse her of having led him on. 

One day he made a discovery. He had 
gone to the apartment to call for her earlier 
than he was expected. She was out. Lying 
on the table under some needlework was a 
book which he recognized. He picked it 
up; it was the copy of “Life Till Twenty- 
one,” which he had bought for her after 
the ride from Glastonbury, the receipt of 
which she had never acknowledged. He 
had invented all manner of reasons for her 
silence: that she was annoyed with him 
for having written about her; that she didn’t 
take him seriously as an artist. On opening 
it he found that not only had it been read, 
but carefully annotated throughout. The 
passages which referred most explicitly 
to herself were underscored. Against his 
more visionary flights she had set query 
marks. They winked at him humorously 
up and down the margins. They were like 
her voice, counseling with laughing petu- 
lance, “‘ Now do be sensible.”’ 

She came in with her arms full of parcels. 
He held the book up triumphantly. “I’m 
awfully proud. You are a queer kiddy. 
Why didn’t you tell me? I thought you 
didn’t care.” 

Her parcels scattered. 
book from him. ‘That’s cheating.” She 
flushed scariet. ‘Of course I care. What 
girl wouldn’t? But if I feel a thing deeply, 
I don’t gush. I’m like that.” 

“But you talk about Fluffy’s work; 
you're always diving through crowds to 
see if her picture isn’t on news-stands. You 
tell me what your friend Tom is doing, 
and—and heaps of people.” 

“They’re different.” 

“How?” 

“If you don’t know, I can’t tell you.” 

‘But I’m so proud of you, Princess. I 
do wish that sometimes”—he tried to take 
her hand, but she fortressed herself behind 
a chair—‘‘that sometimes you’d show that 
you're a little proud of me.” 

“Oh, you!” She bit her finger the way 
she did when she suspected that he was going 
to try to kiss her mouth. Her eyes danced 


She grabbed the 


and mocked him above her hand. “Fancy 
poor little you wanting some one to be 
proud of you. Meester Deek, that does 
sound soft.” 

“Does it?” His voice trembled. “I 
don’t mind how foolish I am before you, 
but I do wish sometimes that you’d treat 
me as though I wasn’t different. You’ve 
only called me by my name twice. You 
won’t dance with me, though I learned 
especially for you. You won’t do all kinds of 
ordinary things that you’re willing to do 
with people who don’t count.” 

All the while that he had been speaking 
she had smiled at him, her finger still child- 
ishly in her mouth. When he had ended, 
she came from behind her chair and threw 
herself on the couch. ‘‘I have piped unto 
you, and ye have not danced.’ Is that it, 
Meester Deek? So now you’re weeping to 
see if I won’t mourn. I’m afraid I’m not 
the mourning sort; life’s too happy. But 
I’m not nice to you. Come and sit down. 
I’m afraid I’m least gracious to the people 
I like best. Ask mother; she’ll tell you.” 

Just as he was about to accept her invita- 
tion, Twinkles entered, her tail erect, and 
hopping on the couch, planted herself 
between them. She had the prim air of a 
dog who is the custodian of her mistress’s 
morals. 

Desire began to toy with the silky ears. 
“My little chaperone knows what’s best 
for me, I guess. Meester Deek doesn’t love 
’o00, Twinkles. He thinks ’oo’s a very 
interfering little doggy.” 

He did. Despite his best efforts, Twinkles 
growled at him and refused to be friends. 
The dog was continually making his emotion 
ridiculous. It timed its absurdly sedate 
entrances for the moments when the cloud 
of his pent-up feelings was about to burst. 

“*Tove’s Labor’s Lost,’ or ‘Divided 
by a Dog.’” Desire glanced through her 
lashes laughingly. ‘‘ You could write a play 
on it. Twinkles and I could take the leading 
parts without rehearsing.” 

After his discovery that she had read his 
book he began to try to interest her in his 
work, his contemplated work which was 
scarcely commenced while she kept him 
waiting. She seemed pleased when he placed 
his manuscripts in her lap. She loved to 
play the part of his severest critic, sweeping 
tempestuously aside all ideas that she 
pronounced unworthy of him. 

The only side of his career in which she 
failed to show interest was the financial. 
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The mere mention of money made her 
shrivel up. He had hoped that if he could 
persuade her to talk about it, he might 
be able to confess his straitened circum- 
stances. He guessed the reason for her 
delicacy and respected it: concern on her 
part over his bank-account might make her 
look grasping. After each vain attempt to 
broach the subject, he would dodge back to 
cover as if he hadn’t meant it, and would 
commence to tell her hurriedly of his 
dreams of fame. While he did it, a comic lit- 
tle smile would keep tugging at the corners 
of her mouth. 

“T don’t think you’re wasting time with 
me,”’ she said. 

“T know I’m not.” 

“But I meant something different. I 
meant that you’re learning about life; I’m 
making awfully good copy for you. One 
day, when I’m a famous actress, and 
you’re married to some nice little woman 
who’s jealous of me, you'll write a book, a 
most heartrending book, that’ll make her 
still more jealous. It’ll be a kind of sequel 
to ‘Life Till Twenty-one,’ I guess. All 
experience, however much it costs, is 
valuable. You're laughing at me. But 
isn’t it?” 

“You wise little person.” 

“Just common sense—and not so terribly 
little either,”’ she corrected. 

Many of these conversations took place 
toward midnight, after he had seen her home 
from dinners or theaters. Usually they were 
carried on in whispers so as not to waken 
Vashti, who left her bedroom-door ajar 
when she knew that Desire was to be late 
in returning. As a rule Desire was in 
evening dress; he was sensitively conscious 
of her mist of hair, and of the long sweet 
slope of her white arms and shoulders. 
He always accompanied her up to the apart- 
ment. Once she had had to press him to do 
so; now she often pretended that she had 
expected him to say good night in the 
public foyer. 

Saying good night was a lengthy process, 
packed with the day’s omitted tendernesses 
and made poignant by a touch of dread. 
After he had risen reluctantly from the 
couch, they would linger in the hall, drawing 
out the seconds. There were few words 
uttered. When a man has said “I love you” 
many times, there is no room for further 
eloquence. She would stand with her back 
against the wall, eying him luringly and a 
little compassionately. Presently her hand 


would creep up to the latch, and he would 
seize the opportunity to slip his arm about 
her. Wouldn’t she appoint a place of 
meeting for tomorrow? She-would shake 
her head and whisper evasively, “‘Phone me 
in the morning.” 

Gazing at each other in quivering excite- 
ment, they would droop nearer together. 
She knew that soon he would draw her to his 
breast. At the first movement on his part 
she would turn the latch and her free hand 
would fly up to shield her mouth. He would 
attempt to coax it away with kisses. 

The tenacious little hand would remain 
obdurate. ‘Meester Deek, you mustn’t. 
The door’s open. If anybody saw us—” 

If he tried to pull it away, she would 
call softly so that nobody could hear her, 
“Help, Meester Deek is kissing me.” If 
he went on trying, she would gradually call 
louder. 

These farewells embodied for him the 
ghostly acme of romance. From such frail 
materials till the new day brought promise, 
he constructed the palace of his hopes and 
ecstasies. It was the ghost of happiness 
that he had found; happiness itself escaped 
him. He longed for her to love him. 


THE TEST 


was she incapable of passion, she who 

could rouse it to the danger-mark in 
others? He suspected that he was too 
gentle with her; but forcefulness brought 
memories of Mr. Dak. Though she made 
herself the dearest of companions, he knew 
that her feeling was no more than intense 
liking. He had failed to stir her. 

Sometimes he thought that out of 
cowardice she was wilfully preventing her- 
self from loving; sometimes that she was 
diverting the main stream of her affection 
in a wrong direction. She could still court 
separation from him without regret. Flufi- 
had only to raise her finger, and all his plans 
were scattered. Fluffy raised her finger 
very often now that Horace had left. 

He despised himself for feeling jealous of 
a woman; but he was jealous. Fluffy knew 
that she was his rival. When they were all 
three together, she would amuse herself 
with half sincere attempts to help him in 
his battle. ‘He looks at you so nicely. 
Why don’t you marry him?” But she 
robbed him remorselessly of Desire when- 
ever it pleased her fancy. “Oh, these 
men!” she would sigh, shrugging her pretty 
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shoulders. “‘Don’t you know, little Desire, 
that it does them good to keep them 
guessing?” 

While the days slipped by unnumbered, 
he tried to persuade himself that De- 
sire’s difficulty of winning made her the 
more worthy of his worship. Then came 
the awakening, shattering in its earnest- 
ness. 

It was three days before Christmas. The 
weather had turned to a sparkling cold- 
ness. Tall buildings looked like Niagaras 
of stone poured from the glistening blueness 
of the heavens. In Madison Square and 
Columbus Circle Christmas trees had been 
set up. New York had a festive atmos- 
phere, almost an atmosphere of childhood. 
Schools had closed; streets were animated 
with laughing faces. Mistletoe and holly 
were in evidence. At frequent corners a 
Santa Claus was standing, white-bearded 
and red-coated, clattering his bell. Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue were thronged with 
matinée-girls and their escorts. They 
sprang up like flowers, tripping along gaily, 
snuggling their cheeks against their furs. 
Stores were Aladdins’ caves, where money 
could make dreams come true. The 
spendthrift good-nature of the crowds 
was infectious. 

All afternoon he had been shopping with 
her. “Our first Christmas together,” he 
kept saying. He invented plan after plan 
for making the season memorable. “When 
we're old married people,” he told her, 
“we'll look back. It’ll be something to 
talk about.” 

“Only you mustn’t talk about it before 
your wife,” she warned him slyly. 

“Why not?” 

“She won’t like it, naturally. A Joan 
likes to think she was her Darby’s first 
and only.” 

He drew her arm closer into his and 
peeped beneath the brim of her hat. ‘“ Well, 
and wasn’t she?” 

“Old stupid.” 

Over his cheerfulness, though he tried to 
dispel it, hung a mist of melancholy. He 
was reminded of all the Christmases which 
his father and mother had helped to make 
glad. If this was the first he had spent with 
Desire, it was the first he had been absent 
from them. They would be lonely. His 
gain in happiness was in proportion to their 
loss. He felt guilty; it came home to him 
at every turn that his treatment of them had 
not been handsome. But didn’t parents 


always have to suffer when their son fell in 
love with a girl? 

They were passing Tiffany’s. He tempted 
her to enter. 

“What for?”’ 

“Curiosity. Just to look round.” 

They wandered from counter to counter. 
Now it was the rings that attracted their 
attention—the engagement-rings especially. 
An assistant offered to serve them. 

“Not today, thank you.” Desire’s icy 
tone rebuked the man’s officiousness. When 
they were out of earshot, she turned to 
Teddy. “It was you pinching my elbow did 
that,” she said. 

“No, it wasn’t.” He led her to a tall 
mirror. ‘It was that.” 

She gazed at their reflections with 
admiration. ‘Take my arm, Meester Deek, 
just for a second; I want to see how we 
look.” She smiled approvingly. “And 
we're about the right height, aren’t we?” 

Then as though to assert her indepen- 
dence, she broke from him laughing and 
dived into the crowd. While she was 
examining some brooches, he escaped her. 
She should know how much he loved her. 
He would give her something so far beyond 
his means that it would be for her the 
symbol of his extravagant affection. He 
purchased a platinum watch-bracelet set 
with diamonds. He was amazed at his 
audacity. It was utterly improvident. He 
had never spent so much on one thing in his 
life. Slipping the case into his breast-pocket, 
he rejoined her. If she would accept it, 
she would certainly accept him. It was a 
test. 

She seemed to have guessed the cause of 
his absence. At first she said nothing. Not 
until four hours later, when they ° were 
dining at the Knickerbocker to the clash of 
the orchestra, did she hint her suspicion. 
With his overcoat removed, the bulge that 
the case made showed beneath his jacket. 
In his nervousness lest he should lose it, he 
felt for it rather obviously. He was 
burning to let her into his secret. 

She had just poured out the coffee when 
she glanced across at him seriously. 
“We're going to give each other presents 
—of course I know that. I'd rather you 
didn’t give me anything; you’ve been far 
too good and dear already. But if you must, 
let it be something simple for remembrance. 
If it’s expensive, I shan’t take it from 
you. This time it’s my affair; I don’t 
care what mother allows.” 





At a sound Teddy turned. Desire was standing by the piano near the doorway. a wrapper fastened 
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His face fell. ‘Our first Christmas,’ he 
pleaded. 

“T know, and next year it'll be our 
second.”’ 

“But —don’t look away from me, Prin- 
cess, as though you hated me—but it’s 
only the price of one short story.” 

“A silly way of reckoning.” She spoke 
without turning to him. Her eyes were 
directed to a table where an old man sat 
with an overdressed, enameled young 
woman. “What would you say was their 
history?” 

“Don’t care.” 

“She’s married to him,” Desire con- 
tinued dreamily. “She’s got a wedding- 
ring on her finger. And look at all her 
jewels; he gave them to her to try to make 
her love him. She puts them on to keep 
him good-tempered; but she’s discontented. 
I expect he swamped her with presents till 
she had to marry him out of gratitude. 
Bought and paid for—that’s her story.” 

The level gray eyes came slowly back to 
his; he knew that she had spoken in par- 
able. Bought and paid for! It was as 
though she had said: “You’ve not been 
able to win my love. It’s the fault of 
neither of us; so now you're trying to buy 
it from me.” He wasn’t. His heart denied 
it vehemently. He was trying to arouse 
her love. He wanted to explain that to 
her. But she hadn’t definitely accused 
him. 

Suddenly she bubbled into laughter. 
“You do look tragic. Cheer up.” Perching 
her chin on her clasped hands, she leaned 
toward him. “ What’s the matter?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“But there is. Is it anything that I’ve 
said or done? I’m quite willing to apologize. 
Tell me.” Her voice sank from high spirits 
till it nearly trembled into tears. ‘You 
promised always to be honest,” she re- 
proached him. Her hand stole out and 
caressed his fingers. ‘‘Our first Christmas 
together! Meester Deek, you’re not going 
to make it sad after—after all our good 
times together?” 

“I’m not making it sad.” He spoke 
harshly. His tone startled her. She 
stared at him puzzled. For the first time he 
had failed to be long-suffering. 

“Perhaps we’d better be going.” 

Assuming an air of dignity, she slipped 
into her jacket and commenced to gather up 
her furs. Usually they enacted a comedy in 
which he hurried to her assistance, and she 


made haste to forestall him. Instead, he 
beckoned for the bill. 

‘Perhaps we had,” he said shortly. 

When the waiter had gone for the change, 
he began to relent. Fumbling in his breast- 
pocket, he pulled out the case and placed it 
on the table. 

“T got this for you, not because it cost 
money, but because I thought you’d like it.” 

She did not touch it. “Three days till 
Christmas. It isn’t time for presents yet.” 

“Will you promise to accept it?” 

“Why shouldn’t I? It’s a little brooch 
or something, isn’t it? Let’s wait till 
Christmas eve.” 

“T want you to see it now.’ 

The waiter came back with the change. 
He picked it up without counting it, keeping 
his eyes on hers. She was fingering the case 
with increasing curiosity. 

“But why now?” 

“Because—” He couldn’t explain to her. 

Her face cleared and broke into gracious- 
ness. ““Youarefunny. Well, if it means so 
much to you—” She examined the case 
first. “Tiffany’s! So that’s what you were 
doing when you left me—-busting yourself? 
Shall I take just one peek at it? Give mea 
smile then to show that we’re still friends. 
All right—to please you.” 

He twisted on his chair and gazed into 
the room. The moment while he waited 
was an agony. He was a prisoner waiting 
for the jury to give its verdict. All his 
future hung upon her words. 

She gasped: “What a darling! Dia- 
monds! Are they diamonds? They must be 
since they’re Tiffany’s. But it must have 
cost—” Her glance fell. “I can’t take it.” 

“You can. You’re going to. Here, let’s 
try iton. There!” 

She fidgeted it round, watching the stones 
sparkle. She seemed fascinated, and wa- 
vered. Then she gathered her will-power. 
“No, Meester Deek. What kind of a girl 
d’you think I am?” 

She tried to remove it; he stayed her. 
They sat in silence. It was very much as 
though they had quarreled—the queerest 
way to give and receive a present. 

He picked up the empty case and slipped 
it into his pocket. “I'll carry it for you. 
What’ll we do next? A theater?” 

“No,” she said, consulting the watch on 
her wrist, “it’s nine. Oh, I know; let’s 
visit Fluffy. We’ll catch her between the 
acts.” 

Fluffy was leading lady in “Who Killed 
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Cock Robin?” which was playing to 
crowded houses. 

At the corner of Forty-second Street and 
Times Square he held her elbow gingerly to 
guide her through the traffic; on the farther 
pavement he released it. They walked 
separately. Then something happened 
which marked an epoch in their relations. 
Shyly she took his arm; previously it had 
been he who had taken hers. She hugged it 
to her so that their shoulders came together. 
“Can’t you guess why I wanted to see 
Fluffy? I’m dying to show it to her.” 
Then, in a shamefaced little whisper: 
“Don’t think I’m ungrateful, Meester Deek. 
I never could say thanks. People—people 
who really like me understand.” 

They came to the theater with its blaz- 
ing sign branding Janice Audrey on the 
night in fiery letters. There was something 
rather magnificent about marching in at 
the stage-entrance unchallenged. As they 
turned into the narrow passage which ran 
up beside the theater, passers-by would 
halt to watch them, thinking they had 
discovered a resemblance in their faces to 
persons well-known in stage-land. Even 


Teddy felt the thrill of it, though he was 


loath to own it, for these peeps behind the 
scenes cost him dearly; they invariably 
rekindled Desire’s ambitions to be an 
actress. She would talk of nothing else till 
midnight. The chances were that the rest 
of his evening would be spoiled; that was 
what usually happened if he allowed him- 
self to be coaxed into the lady peacock’s 
dressing-room. If the lady herself was 
before the footlights, he would have to hear 
Desire talking theatrical shop with her 
dresser. If she was present, he would have 
to sit ignored, listening to her accepting the 
grossest flatteries, till he seemed to himself 
to have become conspicuous by not joining 
in the chorus of adoration. In the seductive 
insincerity of that little nest, with its 
striped yellow wall-paper, its dressing-table 
littered with grease-paints, its frothy dis- 
play of strewn attire, its perfumed atmos- 
phere, he had spent many an unamiable hour. 
As they passed the doorkeeper, Desire 
smiled proudly. “We're visiting Miss 
Audrey.”” The man peered above his paper, 
recognized her, and nodded. She glanced up 
at Teddy merrily. “Just as if we were 
members of the company.” Breaking from 
him, she ran ahead up the stairs. “You wait 
here. I'll let you know if it’s all right.” 
In his mind’s eye he foilowed her. He 


imagined her flitting along the passage from 
which led off the dressing-rooms on whose 
doors were pinned the names of their 
temporary occupants. He imagined the 
faded photographs of forgotten stars, gaz- 
ing mournfully down on her youth from the 
walls. At the far end she would pause and 
tap, listening like an alert little bird for 
the answer. Then the door would open, and 
she would vanish. She was showing Fluffy 
her watch-bracelet now; they were vying 
with each other in their excited exclama- 
tions. He could picture it all. 

It seemed to him that she had kept him 
waiting a long while—a longer time than 
usual. It might be only his impatience; 
time always hung heavy without her. Men 
passed, men who belonged to the manage- 
ment. They looked worried and evidently 
resented his presence. He returned their 
resentment, feeling that they were mistak- 
ing him for a stage-Johnny. 

At last he determined to wait no longer. 
As he climbed the stairs, he heard the 
muttering of voices and some one sobbing. 
All the doors of the dressing-rooms were 
open. The passage was crowded. The 
entire cast was there in their stage attire. 
Managers of various sorts were pushing 
their way back and forth. A newspaper 
man was hustled out. Something might 
have happened to Desire. The disturbance 
was in Fluffy’s dressing-room. He elbowed 
his way to the front and peered breath- 
lessly across the threshold. 

Stretched on a couch was a slim, boyish 
figure in the costume of a Tyrolese hunts- 
man. Her face was buried in her arm, her 
feet twitched one against the other, and her 
shoulders shook with an agony of crying. 
The cap which she had been wearing had 
been torn off and hurled into a far corner. 
Her hair fell in a shining tide and gleamed 
in a golden pool upon the carpet. By the 
side of the couch her dresser stood, wringing 
her hands and imploring: “Now, Miss 
Audrey, this’ll never do. They’ve sent for 
Mr. Freelevy. You must pull yourself 
together. The curtain’s waiting to go up. 
It’ll be your call in a second.” 

“Oh, go away, go away, all of you,” 
Fluffy wept. “I don’t care what happens 
now. Nothing matters.” 

Desire was kneeling beside the couch 
with her arms about Fluffy. She was cry- 
ing, too, dipping her lips into the golden hair. 
“Don’t, darling. You’re breaking my heart. 
Tell me what’s the matter. It may help.” 
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Simon Freelevy shouldered his way into 
the room. He was a stout, short man with 
a bald, shiny head. His hurry had made 
him perspire; he was breathing heavily. 

“What’s all this?” he asked angrily. 
“Tantrums or what?”’ 

Fluffy sat up. She looked pitiful as a 
frightened child. The penciling beneath 
her blue eves made them larger than ever. 
She fisted her hands against her mouth to 
silence her sobs. 

The dresser answered. “A cable was 
waiting for her. She read it after the first 
act. It took her by surprise, sir. It was to 
tell her that Mr. Overbridge had married.” 

“Sensible fellow.” Simon Freelevy took 
one look at Fluffy. In the quiet that had 
attended bis entrance could be heard the 
roar of the impatient audience clamoring 
for the curtain to rise. ‘She can’t go on,” 
he said brusquely. ‘‘She’s no more good 
tonight. Where’s her understudy? Oh, 
you! Good girl, you got ready. Get back 
into the wings all of you.” 

He drove them out like a flock of sheep, 
slamming the door contemptuously behind 
him. 

Desire turned to Teddy. 
I can’t leave her tonight. 
home to my apartment.”’ 

As they drove through Columbus Circle, 
tre Christmas tree at the entrance to the 
Park was illuminated. The happiness 
which it betokened provoked another shower 
of tears from Fluffy. “It was cruel of him,” 
she wept, “cruel of him. I always, always 
intended— You know I did, Desire, you 
know I did.” 

She was like a hurt child; there was no 
consoling her. Her only relief seemed to be 
derived from repeating her wrongs mo- 
notonously. She kept appealing to Desire 
to confirm her assertions of the injustice 
that had been done her. Desire gathered 
her into her arms and drew her head to her 
shoulder. ‘Don’t cry, darling. It was cruel 
of him, cruel and mean. He wasn’t worthy 
of you. There are thousands more men in 
the world.”’ 

As soon as they had reached the apart- 
ment, Fluffy said: “Let me go to bed. I 
want to cry my heart out.” In the hall as 
she bade Teddy good night, she gazed 
forlornly from him to Desire. “You two, 
you’re very happy. You don’t know how 
happy. No one ever does until—until it 
ends.” 

He watched them down the passage. He 
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supposed he ought to go now. Instead, 
he went into the front room and seated 
himself. He couldn’t tear himself away. 
He was hungry for Desire. He hadn’t 
known that she could be so tender. He 
yearned for some great calamity to befall 
him, that he might see her kneeling at his 
side, might feel her arms about him as they 
had been about Fluffy. 

Finality was in the air. Horace’s example 
had startled him into facing up to facts; 
perhaps it had done the same for her. He 
felt that this was the psychological crisis to 
which all his courtship had been leading. 
She cared for him, or she wouldn’t have 
accepted his present. Knowing her as he 
did, the very ungraciousness of her accep- 
tance was a proof to him of how much she 
cared. And now this new happening! It 
had darted swiftly across their insecurity 
as the shadow of Nemesis approaching. 
Tonight her lips must give him his answer. 
She had said, ‘“‘When I kiss you, Meester 
Deek, without your asking, you’ll know 
then.” They could drag on no longer. It 
wasn’t honorable to her, to himself, to 
his parents; it wasn’t a bit fair to any 
of them. 

Twinkles wandered in and then out. 
Teddy got up restlessly. To pass the 
time, he examined the little piles of books 
and set them in order.. He picked up a 
boudoir-cap that she was making, press- 
ing it to his lips because her hands had 
touched it. He smiled fondly; even in her 
usefulness she was decorative. She made 
boudoir-caps when buttons needed sewing 
on her gloves. 

Whatever he did, the eyes of Tom 
watched him from the photograph on the 
piano. He had been hoping fer months 
that she would remove it. The eyes watched 
him in malicious silence., She had told him 
that Tom was a sort of brother. He had 
never disputed it, but he knew that no 
man could play the brother for long with 
such a girl. He wondered if Tom had 
found her lips more accessible, and whether 
she had ever kissed him in return. It was 
getting late. Not quite the evening he 
had expected! Very few of his even- 
ings were. 

At a sound he turned. She was standing 
by the piano near the doorway, a wrapper 
fastened about her, her hair cascading 
over her shoulders, her feet peeping out 
in bedroom slippers. She looked half 
child, half elf—and altogether entrancing. 
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“Oh, it’s you. I thought you’d gone— 
been gone for hours.” 

“Gone? How could I go? We didn’t say 
good night,” he lowered his voice, copying 
her whisper. Everything seemed to listen 
in the quietness, especially Tom’s photo- 
graph. 

He approached her. If she would be 
only a tenth as tender to him as she had 
been to Fluffy! He was quivering like a 
leaf. She shook her head, tossing her hair 
clear of her shoulders. He halted. Then he 
seized her hands. They struggled to free 
themselves. 

“You're eating my heart out, Desire. 
I’m good for nothing. You must say yes. 
If you don’t love me, you at least like me. 
You like me immensely, don’t you? The 
other will come later.” His voice trembled 
with the need of her; it was more like 
crying. He tried to draw her to him; she 
clutched her wrap more tightly, and 
dodged across the threshold. 

Something in him broke. “Aren’t you 
going to kiss me?” 

She closed her eyes in dreamy denial. 

“Never?” 

“How can I tell?” 

“Then let me kiss you. You canat least do 
that. And—and it’s so nearly Christmas, 
Desire.” 

“You’ve kissed me so many, many 
times. I don’t know why [I allow it.” Her 
voice sounded infinitely weary. 

He let go her hands. His face became 
ashen. “‘ This can’t go on forever.” 

“S’sh! You'll wake Fluffy.” She 
pressed her finger to her lip. “I know. It 
can’t go on forever. Don’t let’s talk 
about it.” 

He turned slowly and picked up his coat 
and hat. “You and I can talk of that or 
nothing.” 

As he approached the hall, she slipped 
into the passage. With his hand on the 
latch he paused. “Then you won’t let me 
kiss you?” 

Her expression quickened into a bewitch- 
ing smile. “You silly Meester Deek!” She 
glanced down at her gauzy attire. “How can 
I? You wouldn’t have seen me this way if 
it hadn’t been for an accident. Besides,” 
with a drooping of her head, “I’m so fagged 
and tired and upset; I don’t feel like kiss- 
ing tonight.” 

“Nor last night; nor tomorrow night. 
You never do. If you loved me,” he said 
fiercely, ““you’d let me kiss you, anyhow. 


You wouldn’t mind. You’d be glad. Why, 
you and I, the way we’ve been together, 
we're as good as engaged.”’ 

“Not as bad as that,” she murmured 
drowsily. 

He opened the door. At the last moment 
she ran forward, holding out her hand. 
“You're angry. Poor Meester Deek! You 
so seldom get angry—but you're splendid 
when you do. Cheer up! There are all the 
tomorrows.” 

He could have taken her in his arms then. 
He would have taken her cruelly, crushing 
her to him. He feared himself. He feared 
the quiet. He feared her lest, directly he 
relented, she would repulse him. She lifted 
her hand part-way to his mouth. He 
arrested it, as though he had remembered 
something, and let it fall from him angrily. 
It was her lips for which he was hungry— 
to feel them shuddering again beneath his 
pressure before love died. These meager 
doles of affection which she granted him 
filled him with indignation. He hurried 
from her. 

At last he had stirred her. He had 
wounded her pride. Tears gushed to her 
eves, deepening their grayness. She stood 
gazing after him, dumbly reproachful, but 
he refused to be lured back. 

As he entered the Brevoort, the clerk 
handed him a letter. He glanced at the 
writing; it was from his mother. He 
waited till he was in his room before he 
tore the envelop. 

“Aren’t you ever coming home?” he 
read. “It makes us feel so old, living 
without you. What is it that’s keeping 
you? Until now I’ve not liked to suggest it, 
but isn’t it a girl? It can’t be the right one, 
Teddy, or you wouldn’t hide the news from 
your mother. When it’s the right one, a boy 
comes running to tell her; he knows it’ll 
make her glad. But you must know it 
wouldn’t make me glad—so come back 
to where we’re so proud of you. If you 
cable that you’re coming, we'll post- 
pone our Christmas so that you can 
share it.” 

And then, in a paragraph: “I’ve bad 
news to tell you. The Sheerugs have lost 
their money. Madame Josephine died 
suddenly; Duke Nineveh has stolen 
everything and decamped with a chorus 
girl, Beauty Incorporated is exposed 
and exploded. The papers call it a 
swindle. This’ll affect you financially, 
won’t it?” 


The next instalment of Slaves of Freedom will appear in the August issue. 





Vacation Vaticinations 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 
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HEN you are shivering in the 
blizzards of a militant March 
(I am writing this article in that 
fickle month), it requires some 
degree of imagination to feel the sweltering 
heat of a July midday. Yet it seems oppor- 
tune as well as appropriate to say some- 
thing respecting the summer vacation— 
When Sirius, rising with the sun, 
Marks the dog-days well begun. “ 


First of all, I am glad that most of 
the readers of Goop HovusEKEEPING have 
an opportunity to leave home and go some- 
where else. I express this wish without 
meaning to cast any aspersion upon the 
home. My own experience leads me to 
believe that the home is never so keenly 
appreciated as by those who, by choice or 
necessity, go away from it from time to 
time. One needs only to go abroad to in- 
crease the feeling of patriotism in his heart 
and to love his own country better. One 
needs only to leave home to increase his 
appreciation of its blessings. 

But a vacation trip does more than 
this. Not only does it prepare you for the 
joy of coming back, but it also relieves you 
of the rhythmic attrition of daily duties. 
There may be some glory in an acci- 
dent which breaks a leg, crushes a foot, or 
leaves a vacant shoulder-joint, but there 
is no more certain physical or spiritual 
death or disfigurement than the continual 
grind of a daily routine. There are some 
rhythmic duties with which we can not 
dispense. We would not like to have our 
hearts or our lungs go on a vacation, but 
the rest of us may be spared, from time to 
time, the daily duties of office or home. 
The psychology of vacation includes a 
study of the good that comes from a tem- 
porary cessation of ordinary activities. 
The call of the seashore or the mountain- 
top is not alone the desire for recreation. 
It is the expression of an imperative phys- 
iological instinct which means improved 
health and increased vigor. 

Unfortunately, the number of persons 
who are permitted to enjoy a real vacation 
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is extremely limited, but even a journey 
to a neighbor’s house or to the village or 
town, which is the privilege of every person 
who lives in the country, or a visit to the 
woods or the green fields, which may be the 
privilege of almost every one living in 
the city, is typical of what the vacation 
means and illustrative of the universal de- 
sire to enjoy it. 

Of one thing we may be sure: the for- 
tunate possessor of a ‘‘leave’’ does not wish 
to bring home with him any germ of dis- 
ease to make the following period of the 
year miserable, inefficient, and intolerable. 
Yet the vacationist must eat and drink, 
and hence these warnings. One of the 
dangers which every person is apt to meet 
while traveling is diarrhea. Very often 
one says it is due to a change of water. 
Usually it is caused by something wrong 
in the food. The water which we get to 
drink now, as a rule, is wholesome and free 
from infection, and there is not the least 
danger of good water giving anybody 
diarrhea. The vacationist may possibly 
go to places where the water is not fit to 
drink, but this is not likely. The farther 
we get from human habitations the less 
likely is the water to be polluted, and if we 
seek the forest and the stream, the moun- 
tain and the seashore, we are likely to find 
better water rather than worse. 

Vacationists are not as likely to find 
foods as wholesome as those to which they 
are accustomed at home. When we eat 
promiscuously, the germs or organisms 
which produce irritation of the intestinal 
canal are likely to find entrance and do 
their dreadful work. The character of the 
diet, also, is radically changed. The love of 
adventure which characterizes everybody, 
especially when on vacation, leads one to 
try the unknown and the unaccustomed. 
The result is intestinal irritation, followed, 
fortunately, by diarrhea and its attendant 
disorders and weakness. I say it is for- 
tunate that it is so ordered, because diar- 
rhea is only nature’s effort to rid the 
system of the offending substance. In- 
stead of trying to check it, we should 
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promote it, and hence one of the best 
remedies is a good cathartic. 

In July, also, foods are especially subject 
to deterioration by heat. Bacteria grow 
with enormous rapidity in milk. Fish 
which is left exposed to the heat of the day 
rapidly decomposes. Clams and other 
shell-fish die quickly, and become unfit 
for consumption. Green vegetables eaten 
raw carry large numbers of bacteria into 
the system. I urge you, if you wish to enjoy 
your vacation, to be careful of your diet, 
even more so than you would be at home. 
Otherwise, the days to which you have 
looked forward with such longing, and 
which ought really to give you so much 
pleasure, may be wasted in the woes of 
valetudinarianism. I cast no aspersions 
upon the hotel, the dining-car, or the sum- 
mer boarding-house. I only tell the truth 
when I say that the supplies are not always 
selected with a 
view to the 
health of the 
consumer, nor 
are they al- 
ways kept in 
ideal condi- 
tions of cold 
storage and 
freedom from 
dust and dirt. 

New and 
untried foods 
or those not 
fresh and 
choice are not 
the only evils 
which you 
may expect to 
encounter. If 
you go far 
from the mad- 
ding crowd, as 
one naturally 
wants to do on 
a vacation, 
you may reach 
localities 
where _ food- 
supplies are 
scarce or even 
almost inac- 
cessible. In 
such cases 
your foods 
must be taken 
with you and 


The water-supply is the first thing for the vacationist to make sure of, for it is 
often a carrier of disease. The more remote one is from human habitations, how- 
ever, the less danger there is of contamination; and in mountain or forest there is 
comparative safety in drinking directly from the cool fresh streams themselves 


kept for some time. Gardens are not 
always near the camp and the fishing- 
lodge, and markets are miles away. The 
cured and canned foods now come into 
vogue. The quartermaster of the camp 
may very properly lay in supplies of bacon 
and ham, canned foods, flour, corn-meal, 
and other supplies. 

While on vacation you are in a position, 
for once at least during the year, to lay 
aside your prejudices against canned foods. 
In giving this advice, I reserve the opinion 
that in so far as meats are concerned it is 
better to supply the camp with the cured 
articles, such as bacon, ham, and corned 
beef, than to take canned meats with you 
As I look at the price-list of the Chicago 
Stock Yards, I find prime beef selling for 
ten cents a pound on the hoof and the kind 
designated by the phrase “canners and 
cutters” selling at from three to four cents 
on the hoof. 
I can not help 
indulging in 
the suspicion 
that the qual- 
ity of canned 
meats is not 
quite up to 
standard. I 
further call at- 
tention to the 
fact that if you 
can get hold of 
some whole- 
wheat flour in- 
stead of white 
flour, you will 
have a source 
of bread which 
will make a 
loaf equally 
palatable and 
far more 
healthful than 
that made 
from white 
flour alone. 
There is no 
reason why a 
camper may 
not live ex- 
ceedingly well, 
and at the 
same time eco- 
nomically, 
along the lines 
just suggested. 
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There is another danger to which the 
vacationist is obnoxious, especially those 
who go fishing or to the seashore. It is 
the ubiquitous mosquito. Visitors to the 
mountain-tops escape her clutches, but by 
the shady streams and the resounding surf 
you may expect to meet her in all her glory 
and power. Many mosquitoes are annoy- 
ing, but not harmful. You should be able 
to tell at a glance whether one that lights, 
for instance, on the back of your hand and 
begins to insert her bill is likely to inocu- 
late you with malaria. If her back is 
practically parallel to the back of your hand, 
and her head and proboscis make an obtuse 
angle with the axis of her body, she is a 
harmless mosquito (culex). On the other 
hand, if the axis of her body is practically 
continuous with that of the head and bill, 
she belongs to the anopheles type, and 
means business from the start. She stands 
on her head to give greater power to her 
punch. If she has had any opportunity 


The temptation to overeat is another vacation danger. 


mentation with strange and doubtful foods. 


Without being finical, it is 
possible to make sure that the foodstuffs are pure and sanitary and to avoid experi- 
If a wise diet is followed, the vacation 
will surely be a success, a preparation for another year of work—not for a hospital 


to become impregnated with malarial 
organisms, she is likely to carry enough of 
them on her bill to start an abundant 
crop of malaria-producers in your blood. 
There is also a noticeable difference in the 
musical notes of the culex and the anopheles. 
The prima donna of the culex is a soprano, 
but of the anopheles the prima donna is a 
contralto. Those who are skilled in music 
will be enabled to distinguish them in this 
simple manner. 

The gentle bug carried by the mosquito 
has an alliterative name; it is known as the 
protozoan parasite. This name itself should 
be sufficient to terrify the victim into taking 
proper precautions against infection. Very 
careful experimentation has proved beyond 
reasonable doubt that the only way of 
acquiring malaria is through the bite of 
the mosquito (anopheles). The blood 
amebas which produce the disease known 
as malaria are quite different from ordinary 
bacteria, which are so frequently the causes 
of other diseases. The ame- 
bas are not plantlets, but 
living parasites. There are 
several different varieties. In 
some forms of malaria the 
chill and fever come every 
day; in other forms they 
come on every second day; 
in still other forms they recur 
on the third day; and in 
others on the fourth. Then 
there is a seasonal difference: 
some of the attacks occur in 
the spring and others in the 
autumn. There are no para- 
sites of the malarial group 
which alone produce a daily 
recurrence of symptoms, but 
if a person becomes infected 
with, say, a group which 
occurs every third day and 
also with a group which 
occurs every fourth day, it is 
easy to see how the malarial 
paroxysms may return some- 
times every day and some- 
times every alternate day, 
due to the different species 
with which one is infected. 

Fortunately, we need no 
longer fear that other still 
more threatening variety, 
the stegomyia, which con- 
veys yellow fever in its bite. 
In its habits of biting and in 
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its general character, the 
stegomyia resembles the 
culex more than it does the 
anopheles. But the anoph- 
eles is a nocturnal rover, a 
frequenter of the cabaret, 
sleeping during the day. On 
the other hand, the culex 
and the stegomyia are active 
by both day and night. In 
all cases it is the females 
who do the singing, stinging, 
and biting. The male mosqui- 
toes apparently stay at home 
to take care of their large 
and troublesome families. 
But we are not so much 
interested here in the nature 
of mosquitoes or the malarial 
parasites which they carry 
as we are in knowing how 
to avoid the attacks of both. 
There is one certain way. 
Keep the mosquitoes from 
biting you. Even if the mos- 
quito is of the harmless kind, 
so abundant along the New 
Jersey lowlands and near the 
sea, there is no particular ob- 


untanned.” 


ject in allowing her to make 
a St. Sebastian of you. You 
may be able to enjoy the 
music of her wings without being subjected 


to the penetration of her bill. A net worn 
over the head by day will keep her at a 
proper distance from the face, and you may 
be able without much trouble to protect 
your hands. At night the sleeping-couch 
must be placed where it is carefully 
screened. Thus all kinds of mosquitoes, 
good and bad, may easily be kept away. 
There are certain protective liquids which 
are efficient against the attacks of mos- 
quitoes, at least for a time. Spirits of 
camphor rubbed upon the skin or dropped 
on the pillow at night is quite effective. 
Likewise, oil of pennyroyal applied in the 
same manner, a mixture of oil of pepper- 
mint, lemon-juice, oil of tar, and vinegar is 
also a protective. One of the best protec- 
tive substances is oil of citronelia. Accord- 
ing to Doctor Howard, of the Bureau of 
Entomology, the formula for the best 
mixture that has been devised is as follows: 
oil of citronella, one ounce; spirits - of 
camphor, one ounce; oil of cedar, one-half 
ounce. A few drops of this on a bath- 
towel hung over the head of the bed will 


Says Dr. Wiley, “It would be a mark of effeminacy to return from a vacation 
However, whether one’s pride in the coat of tan is tinged with painful 
recollections or not depends upon how precipitately it was acquired. The untutored 
skin must be gradually accustomed to the sun. 


Only he who tans slowly tans safely 


keep the common house mosquitoes away. 
It may also be rubbed on the face and hands, 
Another mixture, also quite highly recom- 
mended, consists of castor-oil, one ounce; 
alcohol, one ounce; oil of lavender, one 
ounce. Those who do not like the odor 
of oil of citronella may use the above mix- 
ture. Another formula which has been used 
with good results has the following com- 
position: oil of citronella, one ounce; liquid 
vaseline, four ounces. The vaseline greatly 
retards the evaporation of the protecting 
volatile oil. Other protective mixtures are 
a five-percent solution of sulfate of -pot- 
ash, oil of cassia, and kerosene. 

The itching and discomfort which arise 
from mosquito-bites, according to Doctor 
Howard, may be best allayed by the appli- 
cation of toilet soap. A cake of soap is mois- 
tened, and the mosquito-bite rubbed with 
the moistened end. Household ammonia, 
alcohol, glycerin, indigo, moth-balls, and 
iodin have also been recommended. 

I would not be true to modern thought 
and practise in hygiene if I forgot to swat 
the vacation fly. She is the ever-present 





























































pest wherever you go, and probably does 
more damage than the mosquito of evil 
fame. It is true that the fly does not carry 
malaria or yellow fever, but it does worse: 
it carries scarlet fever, tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid fever, diphtheria, and many other 
infectious diseases. She does the work for 
the bacillus which the mosquito does for 
the parasite. ,The fly does not believe in 
race-suicide. Each female will lay one 
hundred and twenty eggs, which hatch in 
from one to ten hours. The maggots which 
grow from the eggs mature in four or five 
days and enter the pupa stage. In four 
days more the full-grown fly is hatched. 
Thus one fly laying one hundred and 
twenty eggs has, within ten days, one 
hundred and twenty active adult offspring 
hard at work; each of these immediately 
proceeds to live up to the records of its 
family for proliferation. No wonder that 
the number of flies is as the sands of the sea. 

The key-note in the campaign for the 
elimination of the fly is found in the one 
word Don’t. Don’t allow flies to breed. 
Don’t allow flies in your house. Don’t 
allow flies on your food, especially in your 
milk. Don’t buy foodstuffs which have 
been exposed to flies. Don’t eat where 
flies are your constant table companions. 
Many a vacationist is brought back to his 
home with typhoid fever or some other 
disease imparted to him by a fly which he 
has met on his annual leave. 

One is very proud, on returning from a 
vacation, to show bronzed face, neck, hands, 
and arms. It is a mark of good breeding to 
be bronzed at the end of the vacation, but 
this bronzing may be too precipitate. The 
power of the sun’s rays is markedly mani- 
fested in their effect on the untutored skin. 
The sun’s rays are not those of heat and 
light alone, though we associate these two 
ideas particularly with them. There are 
rays invisible and rays that do not heat, 
but which are just as strong and power- 
ful as the heat and light rays. These are 
the particular rays that produce growth, 
and cause the chemical changes without 
which life on this planet would beimpossible. 
They are called actinic rays by reason of 
this special kind of activity. It is these 
invisible rays that do the blistering. 
They pound with astounding frequency 
and with powerful energy on the tender, 
exposed skin of the urbanite, and on the 
morrow he feels as if all exposed places 
had been covered with Spanish fly. Often 
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injuries are produced which can only be 
compared to burns that destroy the skin. 
The sores that follow are slow of healing 
and extremely painful. It is, in fact, a real 
burning. In the first days of the vaca- 
tion particular care should be taken to 
guard against accidents of this kind. 
Gradually the skin becomes resistant. For 
instance, the face, which is constantly 
exposed to the air and more or less to the 
sunlight, is not so painfully affected. This 
is also true of the hands. But the moment 
the scant garb of the summer vacation is 
donned, exposing the arms and the neck, 
these actinic rays get in their work. 
Ordinary care in protecting these tender 
portions of the skin, until they become 
sufficiently hardened to take care of them- 
selves, will prevent a great deal of suffering 
and injury to the skin, which results in 
injury to health. The skin is almost as 
important as the lungs in controlling the 
heat of the body. If the skin be injured 
so that its functions can no longer be dis- 
charged, a serious threat to life is made, 
and if this injured surface be extended to 
any great degree, death is certain to ensue. 
It would be a mark of effeminacy to return 
from a vacation untanned, but the tanning 
process should be a gradual one; it will then 
be a painless one. Put not your prophy- 
lactic faith in cold creams—they may soothe 
for a second, but never can cure or prevent 
sunburn. After the skin has been burned 
by the sun, protect its integrity as far as 
possible; avoid breaking it, and if blisters 
arise, empty them by pricking through the 
good skin into the blisters, so that the water 
can run out through uninjured tissue. 
Sprinkle the burned surface with finely 
powdered starch, and cover with a gauze 
containing carbolated vaseline. Do not 
remove this covering until the danger of 
inflammation is past. If the skin is not 
broken, zinc oxid or boric acid may be 
worked into the vaseline. This simple treat- 
ment may save a lot of subsequent suffering. 
These vacation hints are given for those 
who really “vacate,” and not for those who 
go to fashionable resorts where methods of 
luxurious living are practised. This kind 
of a vacation does little good to any one 
except the proprietor of the hotel, and does 
not fall within the scope of this discussion. 
Well-to-do people who know what is good 
for them seek more secluded places than 
the fashionable hotel to enjoy the benefits 
of the outdoor life of the heated season. 


















Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Cuestions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
Please do not ask what medicine you should take; under no circumstances will Dr. Wiley give 


prescriptional advice in illness. A local doctor alone can do this. 
tended for Dr. Wiley should be addressed to him at the Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


THESE EIGHT DID MILCAH BEAR 

iS woul Id like to have your opinion as to the results attend- 
1g the feeding of infants with the milk of wild animals, as 
in the fable of Romulus and Remus. I have heard that 
children thus fed invariably become idiots. pn. D., Pa. 

All the children that I ever heard of that were 
fed with the milk of wild animals became idiots 
except Romulus and Remus and Kipling’s Mowgli. 
They did exceedingly well on wolf’s milk. In- 
cidentally these are the only parties that I have ever 
heard of who were fed on wild animals’ milk. The 
colored preacher reading from Genesis 22:20-22 
the names of the children of Milcah, closed the 
reading with ‘‘These eight did Milcah bear,” and 
described the ferocity of the she-bear, which was so 
great that it took eight persons to milk her. The 
prospect of getting very much wild bear’s milk for 
our children is not very encouraging. The over- 
head charges of a dairy of this kind would make 
it quite impossible to sell the milk at ten cents a 
quart and have any profit. But at any rate wild 
bear’s milk would probably be better for children 
than most of the advertised children’s foods. 
Evidently bear-milk-fed infants are not the only 
idiots in the world. 


HAIR-DYE AND HORRORS—GOUTTE A GOUTTE 
Here is the analysis and here is the stuff which still 
has a large sale. I hope you can do something to save 
poor, trusting, middle-aged women. N.H.H., N.Y. 
This pathetic plea for protection was accompanied 
by a letter from one of the prominent practising 
physicians of New York who treated the malady of 
the scalp produced by the use of this hair-dye. Her 
physician says she first had a violent exfoliative 
dermatitis of the scalp, neck, and shoulders . . . 
great distress from itching, fainting attacks, dim- 
ness of vision, nausea, and vomiting, tried White 
Sulphur Springs and Hot Springs, came home 
wretched and worn out from insomnia, etc., etc. 
Our analysis confirmed the analysis forwarded by 
the victim. The poisonous ingredient is a coal-tar 
product known as paraphenylenediamin. When 
this reagent is applied to the hair and then an 
oxidizing reagent like peroxide of hydrogen added, 
a chemical reaction takes place, and an insoluble 
dye is deposited upon the hair. This is a far more 
poisonous hair-dye even than a lead-salt, and the 
extremely disagreeable and disfiguring inflammation 
of the scalp and skin that results if any of the 
“stuff” touches the skin is difficult to cure, and 
produces most serious results. Women take great 
chances and pay big prices to change the color of 
the hair, and after it is changed it is never so beau- 
tiful nor presentable as the color which nature pro- 
vides, whether it be black and glossy, yellow and 
curly, or red and militant. Avoid these dangerous 
preparations. Be content with the color of the hair 
which nature gives. This poisonous dye is also 
frequently used for dyeing fur collars, and many 
painful attacks of dermatitis have arisen from this 
cause. Hence it is always well to make sure that 


the fur collar which you wear is not a dyed one. 
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SHE DOESN’T LIKE HIRSUTE 


I noticed an advertisement in one of the New York 
papers as well as in our Pittsburg ones promising to help 
all poor women who suffer from the terrible affliction 
of superfluous hair. The remedy purports to be a secret 
one used by the women of the Mohammedan faith. I wrote 
and asked for the free information. I enclose the stuff 
that was sent me. I think that as the woman who sells it 
is advertising so extensively and our American people are 
so gullible, it would be a good thing for Goop Hovuseg- 
KEEPING to expose this apparently worthless remedy. 


F..0. J., Pa. 


I am much interested in your exposé of Mrs. 
Hudson’s Hindoo Remedy for superfluous hair. 
I think the best way to put a stop to this fraud 
would be through the Post Office. It is of such a 
character that it ought to be forbidden circulation 
in the mails. I am glad to know from you, who were 
born in India and lived twenty years there, that no 
such remedy as Mrs. Hudson describes was ever 
heard of. Removing superfluous hair must be a 
profitable job. Getting rid of hair and getting it 
back again are two of the appeals which seem to 
bring in the richest harvest of ducats from the 
pathetic victims. 


FEEDING EYELASHES 


Can you tell me whether the so-called hair-food in the 
enclosed advertisement is safe to use and whether it is of 


any value? & Bev. 


The advertisement says, “ Lashneen, a hair-food, 
applied once each day will absolutely produce thick 
and long eyebrows and eyelashes. Lashneen is an 
oriental formula.” Feeding the eyelashes is a new 
industry. The eyelash food, according to the report 
of our chemist, consists chiefly of vaseline. Hair- 
restorers are still in vogue, and are constantly 
bleeding the pocketbooks of too credulous customers 
who trust too confidingly in the false promises hand- 
ed out to them through the advertisements in news- 
papers and magazines. Eyelashes, like hair, are 
ted through the stomach, and not through the skin. 
A few cents’ worth of vaseline rubbed on the eye- 
lashes will do all the good that can possibly be ac- 
complished with the ‘‘Lashneen”—though that 
does not mean that vaseline is recommended as a 
hair-tonic. 

WHITE LEAD VS. MISLED 


Recently I attended a ‘‘ Pure Food Luncheon” at which 
the lady in charge, while recommending her products, 
stated that Crisco contained white lead to make it pliable, 
and that it was made from the by-products of a soap- 
factory. I feel sure that you will look into this matter and 
send me a true statement of the facts in the case. 


FSi Ma: Y. 


Crisco is not necessarily a by-product of the 
soap-factory just because it happens to be made by 
the people who make soap. It is not only silly, 
but wicked to make such a‘statement as the “lady” 
in charge of the pure food luncheon has done. It 
is a poor way to boost one’s products by lying about 
those of others. Crisco is a product made from high- 
grade purified cottonseed-oil. It does not and has 
not contained even a trace of white lead. It is not 
a paint, but a food. 
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‘The Kewpies and 


Uersesand Pictures 


When snappy folks forget their snappi- 
ness, 

And scrappy ones refrain from scrappi- 
ness, 


The universe is full of happiness. 


This handsome world then wags so merrily 
That Kewpies, busy ordinarily 
Adjusting things that go contrarily, 
Perceive their chance to have a jolly day 


And so prepare to take a holiday. 


y 

The Kewpre 

Cook fe Keo 

a fine hamper 

la. Kewpish wT Cook flies about and packs to stuffiness, 


With hard-boiled eggs and rich cream-puffiness, 
\ A large capacious picnic hamper then, 
And off the kindly Kewpies scamper then. 


The early birds all chirp and coo at them, 
Astonished cows look up and moo at them, 


And farm boys wave and shout *“Boo-hoo Wg at them. 


But little sluggards get no squint at them! 
Which may or may not be a hint at them 
Who late in bed lie gently snoozing, SOE 
dears, A 

And never guess what they 


are losing, dears. 


Feple wilh a tendene 
to snappiness ey 


and Sera ppiness. 
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their Fairy Cousin 
syRose ONeill 


The Kewpies waste no time in frittering, 

But over hill and dale go skittering, 
They pass by miles and miles of scenery, 

And reach a nook hedged in with 

greenery, 
With periwinkles periwinkling, dears, 
And swaying bluebells 
softly tinkling, dears. 


What comes now sounds a 
trifle whopperish— 

A little man, in shape grasshopperish, 

Gesticulating agitatedly, 
Informed the Kewpies animatedly 

The Azure Fairy, roused from dreami- 

ness, 

Would deign to share their cream-puffs’ 


creaminess! 


Before them then in raiment shimmer- 
BY ing, 
Litl?’slu - aad. With dewdrops on her blue wings glim- 
YY Ware mering, 


cis, 7 The dainty queen of those dominions 


Somet 
/ o) bright 
a; Stood gazing at the Kewpies’ pinions 
bright. 
“You've wings like mine,” said 


she amazedly, 


And ail the Kewpies 
nodded dazedly. 





le fia Be Newps 
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Now in his “Information,” luckily 
Her Family Tree grew: Bookman 
pluckily 
Ascended it, and there found hovering 
A Common Grandsire, whose discover- 
ing 
Proved that the Kewps by consanguinity 
Were, as Wag said, her next of kin-ity! 


Their doings now were jubilational— 


What quiet folks would call sensational. 


= SPS 


Their goodies they unpack excitedly, 

Their Common Grandsire greet delightedly, 
With gentle, sympathetic tiddering. 

When from his tree-top he called diddering, 


All “gramps, Wag said, are worth con- 


GESTS 5 Pate at 


a \_ Awh You sidering. 
—T | have “wings 
like mine,” 
said She, 
with the, 
reatest fair 
delight. > 
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The Kewps now vie in antics various 
To make the Fairy Queen hilarious. 
The charming fun grows fast and furious, 
Then ceases in a manner curious. 


The Evening Star had crept up stealthily, 


And in a trice they're sleeping healthily. 





Muirandy on Divorce 


By Dorothy Dix 


IS MIRANDY,” says Sis Peruna 
to me de odder day, “how does 
you stand on dis heah divorsch 
question?” 

“Well, Sis Peruna,” I spons, “I don’t 
stand on hit at all. I’s a settin’ a straddle 
of de fence on de divorsch question, ready 
to jump accordin’ to de way dat Ike 
treats me. When he comes home of a 
Saturday night an’ fetches me his pay- 
envelop widout openin’ hit, an’ kisses me, 
an’ tells me dat I’s de yallow rose of Texas, 
an’ dat all I’s got to do to make a _ po’k- 
chop taste like fried angel is jest to pass 
my hand over de skillet, why, den I’s agin 
divorsch, root an’ branch, an’ ready to hike 
out for South Ca’liny whar dey ties de 
knot in a hangman’s knot dat you can’t 
slip whilst dere’s any breath left in yo’ 
body. 

“But when Ike comes home mean an’ 
grouchy, an’ full of cussedness, an’ when he 
kicks de cat an’ slaps de baby an’ grumbles 
over his dinner, why, den I begins to think 
kinder longingly of Reno, an’ wonders 
whut’s the price of a ticket to dat land of 
freedom whut. is flowin’ wid milk an’ 
honey an’ alimony. 

“No, Sis Peruna,” I goes on, “I ain’t a 
sayin’ I’s fur divorsch, an’ I ain’t a sayin’ 
I’s agin hit, but I will say dat dere’s times 
an’ seasons when de yoke of matermony 
gits to gallin’ my neck, when I laks to sorter 
toy wid de thought dat I could slip hit ef 
so be hit got a little heavier. 

“T ain’t a sayin’ I’s ever really wanted 
to jump over de bars, but hit jes sorter 
rests my eyes to look over de fence at dat 
green pasture whar de divorschees is kicking 
up deir heels an’ runnin’ free widout no 
halter on ’em. Furdermo’, Sis Peruna,’’ 
says I, “I specs dat dere ain’t no married 
pusson, male nor female, nor no matter how 
good a husban’ or wife dey is got, dat 
wouldn’t say ‘amen’ to dat sentiment ef 
dey tole de truth. For dere’s occasions, 
Sis Peruna, when de partner of yo’ bosom 
suttenly does git on yo’ nerves, an’ when 
you’d rather have a real nice bindin’divorsch 
dan a diamond necklace.” 

“Sis Mirandy, you suttenly does scanda- 
lize me,” exclaims Sis Peruna. ‘As for me, 
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I’s aginst divorsch, an’ I believes dat when 
folks gits married, dey takes each odder 
for better or wusser, so long as life lasts.” 

“Well, I sholy does admire a sportin’ 
spirit myself,’ spons I, “‘an’ when I looks 
aroun’ an’ sees de folks dat ain’t got nothin’ 
but de wusser in deir marriages, an’ yit 
who ain’t welchin’ on deir bargains, hit 
looks lak to me dat dey ought not to be 
handin’ out dem hero medals to de soldiers 
dat ain’t done nothin’ but fight in de 
trenches. Dey orter go to dem husbands 
an’ wives whut’s done stood stedfast to 
deir post in de holy estate. Yassum, dem 
martyrs whut’s fried on de cook-stove 
deserves des as much credit as dem whut’s 
burnt at de stake, an’ dem men whut don’t 
run away from a wife wid a rapid-fire tongue 
is des as brave as dem whut stands up in 
front of a machine-gun.” 

“Dem whut God hath joined, let no man 
put asunder,” said Sis Peruna, a-rollin’ 
up her eyes to de ceilin’. 


“Don’t you worry none ’bout dat,” 
spons I, ‘‘dem whut Gawd hath joined, dere 
ain’t no danger of nobody puttin’ asunder. 
But whut ’bout dem whut de devil has 


jined togedder? Whut ’bout dem fools of 
boys dat thinks dat dey is filled wid undyin’ 
love for women ole enough to be deir 
mothers when dey’s only filled wid beer, 
an’ marries ’°em? Whut "bout dem po’ 
little idjits of girls dat picks out a husban’ 
befo’ dey’s got sense an’ jedgment enough 
to pick out a caliker frock by demselves? 
Whut ’bout dem weak little sisters whut 
deir mas marries off to ole men becaze de 
men has got money in de bank? I lay dat ef 
dem kind of matches is made in heaven, 
dat dem parties ain’t got many friends 
dere.” 

“Why, Sis Mirandy, you ain’t fur di- 
vorsch, is you?”’ axes Sis Peruna. 

“Nawm,’ I spons, “I ain’t a-rootin’ for 
divorsch. Nuther is I teetotally aginst 
hit. As I said, I’m on de fence on dat ques- 
tion, ready to jump whichever way de 
cat goes. Cou’se divorsch is a mighty bad 
thing, but so is a scrappin’ marriage. 
Hit’s a evil day for a woman to forsake de 
man dat she has sworn to love an’ honor, 
but hit ain’t no millennium for de woman 
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whut’s married to a brute dat comes home an’ 
beats her, an’ drags her down to de gutter. 

“Hit’s wrong for a man to leave de 
woman dat he has done promised to cherish 
an’ protect, but hit’s des as wrong for a 
woman to nag an’ scold a man, an’ lambast 
him wid one of dese heah red-headed 
tempers ontel he thinks dat he’s done struck 
purgatory befo’ his time. Hit sholy is 
hard on de po’ little chillun dat has deir 
home broke up by divorsch,.an’ deir ma go 
one way, and deir pa go anodder, but 
whedder hit is better for a chile to be a half 
orphan in peace, dan to have both parents 
togedder fightin’ an’ flingin’ things at each 
odder’s haids, hit’ll take a Philadelphy 
lawyer to settle. I don’t know. 

“But hit does look lak to me dat when a 
husban’ an’ wife gits to de pint whar dey 
brings out all de meanness in each odder lak 
a hot poultice brings out de measles, an’ 
when dey hates each odder so dat dey’s a 
lookin’ forward to each odder’s death lak hit 
was a kinder fou’th of July dat would bust 
deir bonds an’ set ’em free, why, in my 
opinion, a divorsch is a lot more sacreder 
dan deir weddin’-certificate. 

“But dere’s one thing I does think, Sis 
Peruna, ’bout dis divorsch business, an’ 
dat is dat we ought to have some kind of a 
settled fashion in divorsches dat dey ought 
to be a-wearin’ from one end of de country 
to de odder, jes lak dey does de same 
sorter white shoes, an’ high-water skirts, 
an’ college clothes. Deir ought not to be 
one way of gittin’ ontied from yo’ life part- 
ner dat’s all de style out in Dakota, an’ 
anodder way dat’s de latest wrinkle in New 
York, whilst any mussy kind of a second- 
hand, made-over one is good enough for 
Chicago an’ Kansas City. 

“Hit sholy must be a kind of a wear an’ 
tear on yo’ feelings to have yo’ joggraphy 
an’ yo’ divorsch all mixed up, an’ to be 
married to a man in one place an’ drawin’ 
alimony from him in anodder, an’ not to 
dast take yo’ latest legal husban’ over de 
state-line for fear you'll be ’rested for 
bigamy. Nawm, I don’t want none of 
dem pink tradin’-stamp divorsches dat 
ain’t good but at de counter whar you got 
‘em. Ef ever I pays a lawyer to bust de 
holy bonds of matermony for me, I wants 
"em smashed into smithereens, an’a divorsch 
dat’s all wool an’ a yard wide, an’ dat will 
keep in any climate.” 

“Sis Mirandy,” axes Sis Peruna, “do 
you think dey’ll ever stop divorsch?”’ 


“Sis Peruna,” says I, “‘ef you’ll take notice, 
you'll see dat nearly all of dem whut is 
strong for de suppression of de divorsch evil 
is either folks dat is too ole to take any 
pussonal interest in swappin’ partners, or 
else dey is ole maids, an’ ole bachelors 
whut ain’t never tried matermony. So fur 
as I can see, de anti-divorsch sentiment is 
mighty lukewarm, an’ dere ain’t no pop- 
ular clamor to strengthen up de laws on de 
subject, for most folks is either got a 
divorsch, or dey thinks dat dey might want 
to git one some day, an’ dey don’t want to 
shut de door of hope in deir faces. 

“But whilst dey ain’t never gwine to 
stop de divorsch evil, I could tell ’em how 
to squelch hit ef dey would ask my advice.” 

“How’s dat?” says Sis Peruna. 

“Well,” says I, “in de fust place I’d 
make hit so hard to git married dat only 
dem dat could prove dat dey had lovely 
dispositions, an’ dat dey didn’t drink nor 
have de shoppin’ habit, an’ dat dey could 
suppo’t a fambly, an’ knew how to cook, 
an’ dat dey didn’t have no in-laws to visit 
em, an’ dat dey was so near-sighted dat 
dey couldn’t see no odder man nor woman, 
ceptin’ de one dat was right under deir 
noses, could git a license to tie up wid 
anodder pusson. An’, believe me, dat knot 
would stay tied. De only way to make 
people quit gittin’ divorsches is to make 
’em quit wantin’ ’em. Yassum, dat’s de 
word wid de bark on hit. 

“Den Id cut out de alimony for de wom- 
en, an’ de second marriage for de men, an’ 
dat would finish up de business. Ef a 
woman knowed dat she would have to go 
out an’ earn her own board an’ clothes as 
soon as she got her divorsch, she’d stand a 
lot of back talk from a man dat she won’t 
put up wid now, becaze she figures out dat 
de law will make him suppo’t her. 

“ An’ ef men knew dat dey would be cut 
off from marryin’ when dey got a divorsch, 
dey would stay married, becaze hit’s 
mighty seldom dat a man finds out dat he 
can’t stand his ole wife ontel he gits his 
eye on a younger an’ spryer gal dat’s ’bout 
half as big aroun’ as his wife is. 

“Dat’s whut’s de matter wid divorsch. 
Hit’s got all de prize packages comin’ wid 
hit, an’ ef you take dem away, you’s gwine 
to find a lot mo’ people dat’ll put up wid 
each odder’s little aggrefrettinness, an’ 
rub along wid mo’ or less peace in de fambly 
circle. You des listen to me, for I’s givin’ 
you de true word.” 
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A novelty which is inexpensive, 
practical, and—most important— 
becoming, too, is this hat of peanit 
straw. The flowers are fringe, 
and the brim cups down to show 
a striped lawn lining; price, $7.50 
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THE WAY OF MIDSUMMER FASHION 


What Fashion Decrees in the Picturesque Smock, the Waist 
Practical and Pretty, and the All-Round Summer Dress 


Edited by Helen Koues 


HERE are many pretty whims of 
fashion which may be _foliowed 
without extravagance if things are 
made or bought at little expense, bui it is 
a wise woman who knows which to buy 
and which to make. Waists, and even 
dresses, can be bought so inexpensively 
in the large shops that it is frequently wise 
to buy them ready-made, 
as the style is then as- 
sured. But such things 
as the picturesque smock, 
or the extra hat or two, can 
well be made at home. 


Any question concerning dress— 
how to remodel an old frock, or of 
what material to make a new one— 
Miss Koues will gladly consider 
confidential, and will answer prompl- 
ly. She.will also be glad to suggest 
what ts best to make and what is 
best to ‘buy ready-made. Address 
Miss Helen Koues, Fashion De- 
partment, Good HOUSEKEEPING 
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Fashion this year has gone into the 
byways to find unusual straws, and has 
adapted the farmer’s straw hat and any of 
the thin inexpensive straw shapes to the 
needs of the sports hat. These hats are 
trimmed with a gay bird or beast cut from 
cretonne or silk, and buttonholed on to the 
hat. The clever girl may easily find such 

a hat at a small cost, and 
with the assistance of a 
pattern she may make the 
trimming and buttonhole 
it onto the hat with 
colored worsted or silk. 


A farmer's straw hat and a scrap 
of bright-colored silk or cretonne 
buttonholed to the straw are the 
simple makings of a big pretty hat. 
Cut out a bird or a butterfly by one 
of the patterns at the left, embroider 
tt with worsteds, and buttonhole it 
to the hat. . Patterns for all four bird 
motifs, 10 cents; patterns of smocks 
on opposite page, 15 cents cach 








The smock sketched at the top 
of the page can be made of an 
inexpensive_lawn, cotton crépe, or 
handkerchief linen. It is corded 
to form a girdle, and the same 
arrangement of cordings bands the 
sleeves. Aloose smock isalsoshown, 
which made of gingham, crépe, 
or lawn is practical for the woman 
who works in house or garden. 


The smock at the left is cut in one piece, 
and adds practicality to its prettiness by 
being drawn in under cordings at the 
waist-line. Besides serving as a pictur- 
esque garment for the garden, such a 
smock makes a pretty afternoon dress 


Below is a smock of pink linen you can 
make in an hour or two. The trimming is 
big roses cut from cretonne and applied 
on the linen. The big flat farmer’s hat 
of straw covered with the pink linen and 
cretonne defies the sun to do its worst 





SMARTEST OF NEW BLOUSES YOU CAN BUy 


You may shop in New Smar' 
York no matter where the be 
you live, through the _? Upon 
pages of Goopv Hovse- \ mon 
KEEPING. In offering you P Q House 
these blouses, Goon Y ey for ye 
TIOUSEKEEPING insures 5 ‘on th 
the same reliability that HINA Y page, 
it guarantees throughout | dresse 
the magazine. On receipt | they | 
of check or money-order, Addre 
Coop HOUSEKEEPING will keepin 
buy for vou any of the vice, ¢ 
waists on this or the op- Street, 
posite page, or will give 
the addresses of shops at 
which they may be pur- 
chased. Address Good 
Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 West goth 
Street, New York City 


The “something a little different”’ :: An excellently cut sports waist, 
every woman searches for is found a By : an unusually good quality of chin 
in a Norfolk waist of Ramie linen. aN : silk, and at a reasonable pric 
In rose or Copenhagen blue linen ix. Wt It has a flat collar, turn-back culk 
with white linen trimmings; | ae oe Tl and a trim fastening under peat 
$5.75. Hat of peanit straw with Pye * = ' buttons; white or black china sik 
flowers of gay-colored tape; $5 ee oO ee well-made and practical, for $345 


Made every stitch by hand and of exquisitely fm 
material is the waist above. It may be hadi 
white batiste, the tiny fluted frills edged with a lin 
of delicate rose or Copenhagen blue batiste. Wit 
a well-designed skirt this waist is dainty enough 
for wear in the afternoon at tea-time or at th 
informal home or hotel luncheons of summer; $7. 


Quite plain enough to wear of a morning at the sult Every w 
mer hotel in the country, but lacy enough to sent waist ela 
as an afternoon waist should one decline such aetit skirt to | 
sports as tennis or golf or be content with brig reasonab! 
on the hotel veranda; in white, flesh-colored, # on the rn 
bisque voile and deep cream Valenciennes litt French vy 
this excellently-made waist may be had for $4 It'is a cx 
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Smart waists from one of 
the best Nex York Shops. 
Upon receipt of check or 
money-orde r : Good 
Housekeeping — will buy 
for you any of the waists 
‘on this or the op posite 
page, or wi 1 give ad- 
dresses of shops at which 
they may be purchased. 
Address Good House- 
keeping Shopping Ser- / 
vice, at 119 West goth / 


Street, New York Ci 
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Every well-dressed woman realizes the value of a 
waist elaborate enough when worn with a pretty 
skirt to take the place of an afternoon dress, yet 
reasonable enough in price to justify its being worn 
on the most informal occasions. This one is of 
French voile, and frilled with Valenciennes lace. 
It is a copy of an expensive French waist; $7.05 


Of an excellent quality of 
handkerchief linen, and 
proof against a whole 
summer’stubbings, isthe 
striped waistattheleft. It 
may be had with Copen- 
hagen blue, rose, green 
or lavender stripes, or in 
plain white, rose, blue, or 
peacock green, with white 
linen collar and cuffs. 
The frills are crisp white 
linen, so they bob up 
after each tubbing; $4.75 


A real find for the woman 
who demands good taste 
but inexpensiveness in 
her waists is shown in the 
sailor-fashion model at 
the left, with the pretty 
pointed collar which is 
newnow. In white crépe 
de Chine or men’s-wear 
crépe, it is $5.75; in 
dainty white dimity, 
$3.95; and in white, Co- 
penhagen blue, or rose 
handkerchief linen, $2.95 


Exceptionally good in value is this waist of French 
voile with a plaited frill of itself for trimming and 
the almost bishop sleeves for a touch of originality. 
Something especially rare in a waist of this kind is 
its good workmanship and fine material. It is 
plain enough to be suitable for any occasion where 
a simple well-made white waist is desired; $2.95 
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SMART FASHIONS AT PRACTICAL PRICES 


A real service Goop House- 
KEEPING can do is to shop for 
you. How many times you see in 
a magazine a dress you would 
like to have, but don’t know where 
to buy it, or how much it costs. 
This difficulty is solved for you 
now; upon receipt of check or j 
money-order, Goop Hovuse- . : 
KEEPING will buy for you any of a a A co 
the dresses on this or the op posite l ni 56 and 
page, or will furnish addresses of |: ies =< nat 
shops at which they may be pur- yh CBN froc 
chased. Address Good House- x fp Aes . And 
keeping Shopping Service, fo FP | then 
119 West goth St., N. Y. City ee. ort 
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Exceptional, indeed, for the price is 
this frock of white dotted Swiss, 
with the simplicity of design seldom 
found in ready-made clothes. The 
flutings are white batiste, and the 
waist is lined with white net; $18.75 


Of white English voile so fine in 
texture it resembles Georgette crépe 
is the dress at the upper left. The 
belt, collar, and skirt are embroi- 
dered in pink and blue cross-stitch 
ing and the skirt is tucked; $11.75 


A shirt-waist dress of pure linen for 
her who demands many summer 
dresses and so must have them 
cheap in price, but sturdy in mate 
rial. Blue, rose, tan, or white with 
colored collar and cuffs; $5.75 





A copy of the famous 
and lovely ‘* Mary 
Garden” gown is the 
frock at the right. 
And it is of tulle and 


then more tulle, the 


material in the height 
of the mode; rose, 
blue, lavender, or 
white tulle over taf- 
feta of the same 
color. It is the most 
summery, Smart, 
and charming of the 
new models shown 
this season; $32.50 


Particularly charm- 
ing for the woman of 
faultless taste is the 
gown of white Georg- 
ette crépe at the 
lower left. Wide 
set-on flounces form 
the original trim- 
ming. The belt is 
white taffeta; $25 


Though the price of 
the afternoon or 
evening frock below 
is surprisingly low, 
the price is not the 
pleasantest thing 
about it, for it is 
white net, hand- 
embroidered, and gir- 
dled with satin; $9 
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That  daintiness 
may be both prac- 
tical and inexpen- 
sive is shown in a 
white dotted Swiss 
kimono with or- 
gandy collar, cuffs, 
ind revers, frilled 
with knife-plaited 
net; $3.95. Cap of 
net, Valenciennes 
lace,roses,andsatin 
streamers; $2.95 


Charming in every 


particular is the 
negligée at the 
right—a coatee 
of chiffon dotted 
with roses over a 
satin slip; pink, 
blue, or lavender, 
$37.50. The bou- 
doir-cap at the top 
of the page is of 
net, lace, rose-buds, 
pink ribbons; $2 
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Upon receipt of 
check or money- 
order Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING will buy 
articles on _ this 
page, or furnish 
addresses of shops 
where they may be 
purchased.  Ad- 
dress Good House- 
keeping Shopping 
Service, 119 West 
4oth St., N. Y. City 


The matinée of 
blue, pink, or lav- 
ender and cream 
Georgette —crépe 
and silk Spanish 
lace, above is $5.95, 
and the petticoat is 
of accordion-plait- 
ed net; $9.75. Cap 
of white net, 
organdy, lace, 
blue ribbons, and 
roses; $5.75 





Sturdy enough to withstand 
tubbing, yet pretty enough to 
please the fancy of any little 
girl is the blue gingham frock 
above. If she is particularly 
sophisticated, she might like a 
blue skirt and a white waist 


PRACTICAL EASILY MADE 
BEACH AND PLAY FROCKS 


The one-piece dress below 
is white dotted Swiss with 
a big collar of plaited white 
net and with two cordings 
to simulate a_ waist-line 


Patterns of these models, in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
and 10 years, are priced at to cents each. 
Order all patterns by page number, size, 
and full description of the model desired 


A beach costume to lend variety 
to the usual rompers is a smock of 
bright-colored linen with cretonne 
yoke and sleeves. The trousers 
are a little more novel than bloom- 
ers, and are easier to make. The 
wide hat-band matches the sleeves 


The comfortable blazer so dear to 
the Englishman’s heart makes a 
colorful little coat for the small 
boy to wear on the beach. As 
shown at the right, of striped gala- 
tea worn with white duck trousers, 
it is most practical of garments 


Something original in a one- 
piece dress is this smock of 
yellow crépe, which can be 
made very easily at home. 
Topped off with a big hat of 
French blue milan straw, it is 
just right to wear on the beach 
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An American-made reproduction of the Chippendale settee now in the South Kensington 


Museum. The original, together with two chairs, sold at auction for $86,000. The back 
of this reproduction, like that of the original, is made of strong twelve-ply 
cross-veneer, giving ita strength which belies its fragile appearance 


Period Furnishings 


By Agnes Rowe Fairman 


II—Queen Anne and Chippendale Styles 


HIPPENDALE, Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton, these three, and the 
greatest of all was Chippendale; 
greatest of all that illustrious 

group of cabinetmakers whose names il- 
lumine the history of furniture in England 
during the eighteenth century, and whose 
genius and skill made it the Golden Age 
of decorative art in that country. But let 
us correct at the outset one common and 
very erroneous idea which strangely per- 
sists among those who have only a bowing 
acquaintance with furniture styles; and that 
is that Chippendale was a great master 
who suddenly sprang into being and cre- 
ated, out of nothing as it were, a wonderful 
furniture period: Marvelous as was his 
genius, this supposition could hardly be 
farther from the truth. 

In the first place, we can not draw any 
sharp, dividing line between succeeding 
periods in English furniture design, as in 
each case the evolution from one style to 
another has been gradual, the inevitable 
result of changing conditions of social 
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life. Consequently, periods overlap, and 
there are bound to be many confusing 
transition pieces as the distinguishing fea- 
tures of one style grow weaker, while the 
new idea which is to dominate the following 
period slowly gains ground, until the latter 
finally holds full sway. 

So, to appreciate Chippendale designs 
and why they became so popular, we must 
go back to the preceding period of Queen 
Anne. And to see what this earlier period 
means, and how it came to be what it was, 
we must take up the thread of our story 
where we dropped it last month—at the 
close of the Jacobean period, the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. 

That, you will remember, was a period 
of beautifully carved furniture and an 
epoch particularly rich in all craft lines. 
It was fostered by Charles II, who, having 
been educated in France, ascended the 
English throne saturated with French ideals 
from the lavish court of Louis XIV. Under 
his patronage popular taste in art ran 
riot after the austerities of the preceding 
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Cromwell decade. Then after a brief space 
of twenty years came another great change 
in English history, which at once produced 
a like change in English furniture styles; 
this was the introduction of the Dutch 
influence with the recall from the Nether- 
lands of Mary and her Dutch husband, 
Wiiliam of Orange, who, in 1689, succeeded 
to the throne of James II. 

Life in the Netherlands at that time had 
produced a domestic type of furnishing 
not concerned with court ceremonial, as all 
English furniture to date had been, but 
suitable for ordinary, every-day use. Much 
of this furniture during the first part of 
William and Mary’s reign was imported 
into England and, as the new sovereigns 
disliked everything English, the native 
cabinetmakers compromised by taking the 
Dutch ideas as a foundation and developing 
them along their own lines. Then, too, 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by 
Louis XIV had driven into exile half a 
million Frenchmen, and hundreds of Hugue- 
not artisans took refuge in England. So, 
with all these facts taken together, no 
wonder that we find our Jacobean styles 
now so modified by Dutch, Flemish, and 
French influences—with even Oriental art 
gaining in favor as one result of extended 


Chippendale was an adapter rather than a creator of designs. 
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foreign tra“e—that, to be quite frank, it is 
pretty hard to say just what is meant when 
we speak of the William and Mary 
period. Suffice it to say that the general 
tendency of this whole era was toward 
lighter and more graceful styles. 

This brings us to the dawn of the eight 
eenth century, which ushered in what is 
known as the Queen Anne period, though 
this undistinguished lady exercised no 
more personal influence over the furniture- 
making of her day than did her seamstress. 
Indeed her only contribution to the art of 
the period was the tapestry needlework, so 
much in vogue for furniture-coverings, 
with which she and her ladies in waiting 
busied themselves at the royal sewing- 
bees. A radical change in furniture types 
had, however, taken place, and perhaps 
the most striking difference in structure 
was the dropping of square-shaped legs— 
heretofore the only kind known to English 
cabinetmakers—and the national adoption 
of the “‘cabriole”’ leg; the leg with the long 
S-shaped curve rounding out near the top 
like a knee. 

Another most important development 
was an increase in the comfort of furniture: 
chair-frames were adapted to the human 
frame instead of, as in former days, letting 
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From every age and all corners 


of the earth he gathered ideas and gave to them his own expression. Typically character- 
istic in this respect are these pieces whose motifs are of unmistakable Oriental origin 





Sideboards were not made 
by Chippendale, but 
he furnished an acceptable 
substitute in the heavy con- 
sole-table with the curious 
urn-like knife-boxes stand- 


the body fit the 
chair as best it 
could. The top of 
the back of a 
Queen Anne chair 
is curved into the 
side uprights in a 
manner to accom- 
modate the sitter’s 
neck, and the open 
back with its vase- 
shaped or “fiddle” 
splat is shaped to 
suit one’s shoul- 
ders. In short, 
graceful, curved- 
line construction came to take the place 
of the stern, rectangular forms and straight- 
line designs which marked all the earlier 
English periods, and man was at last 
allowed to be comfortable when he sat 
down. Also woman, for the first time in 
English history, was encouraged to be vain, 
or at least permitted to enjoy a little prink- 
ing, for mirrors, a rare luxury of Jacobean 
days, now became common articles of house- 
hold furniture. Luxury followed luxury, 
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HUNT & ROTTOMLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


The cozy-comfortable wing chair had its origin in the Queen Anne period. 
An attractive addition to modern homes, it lends itself to many pic- 
turesque effects and is adapted to many styles of interior furnishing 


ing at either end. The 
other Chippendale 
pieces in this dining- 
room plainly show 
the Dutch influ- 


ence over his work 


small tables of 
all sorts and 
shapes multi- 
plied as tea-, 
card-, and 
backgammon- 
parties be- 
came the 
order of the 
day. Chests of 
drawers, the 
“high boys” or 
“tall boys,’’ 
and ‘‘low 
boys” of Co- 
lonial days, 
also made their initial appearance. 
Another great change in furniture types 
we have still to mention, and that was the 
use of walnut wood, which from the time 
of the Dutch influence superseded oak as 
the cabinet wood of popular favor. As the 
indestructible oak had naturally lent itself 
to carving, “the age of walnut” now 
brought to fine perfection the art of veneer- 
ing. The beautiful figure of the: ‘burr- 
walnut” was either spread over the entire 
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The graceful simplicity of the Queen Anne style makes it a favorite for dining- 
rooms today. The above pieces are faithful reproductions, with the exception 
of the backs on the sideboard and small table. They are mo rn additions 
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surface of a piece of furniture, or, in place of carved 
decoration, delicate effects were worked out by means 


of “cross-banding” using 
different strips of the 
walnut wood and vary- 
ing the color and course 
of the grains. 

Finally, the bringing 
home of treasures from 
the Orient by the Dutch 


Chippendale made 
tables galore. This 
one with its carved 
fretwork is typical 


Another Chip- 
pendale chair 
—in this in- 
stance a 
“pierced lJad- 
der-back” de- 
sign, one of the 
varied styles 
originated by 
the famous 
cabinetmaker 


A modern chair showing the Chippendale 
influence; the lines of the back are strong- 
ly suggestive of his beautiful Gothic style 


traders was not the least important factor 
contributing to Queen Anne styles, and was 
responsible for those beautiful pieces of 
lacquered furniture which first made their 
appearance in England toward the close 


of the seventeenth century. 


And now Chippendale, that master of 
masters, appears and sweeps all else before 
him. By a rare coincidence he came to 
London at precisely the time when mahogany 
was beginning to be used. Had he lived 
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before “the age of mahogany,’ asthe coming 
period in English furniture is best known, 
he might virtually have lived and died un- 
known. So the story of its introduction 
into England, while an old one, has enough 
of romance to warrant its retelling. 

Somewhere between 1724 and 1742 a 
few logs of this precious wood, so tradition 
has it, were sent from the West Indies as a 
present to one Doctor Gibbon of London. 
He, finding that the workmen who were 
building a fine new house for him refused 
to use the wood because it was too hard, 
ordered a candle-box made from it. This 
proved so beautiful that the doctor ordered 
other pieces of furniture to be made from 
his curious logs. Then when certain 
grandes dames of society saw these things, 
they, too, wanted mahogany furniture, 
and—“that settled it.” Mahogany had 
come to stay. And the thing that had 
more to do with its immediate popu- 
larity than any other one circumstance 
was that Chippendale appeared at the 
psychological moment and was among the 
first to become enamored of “the new 
wood.” 

Young Chippendale was a wood-carver by 
trade, and a very unpromising trade it 
seemed to be just at that time when, with 
the fashion for plain and veneered walnut 
and lacquer, carving as an important feature 
of furniture design had gone quite out of 
style. Now remember that Chippendale 
and mahogany, the latter hard and especially 
well suited for carved effects, were intro- 
duced to London at practically the same 
time, and note that the strong-willed, ambi- 
tious young cabinet-maker was by nature as 
shrewd and clever a business man as he was 
an artist—and there you see where the train 
of circumstances logically leads. What more 
natural than that Chippendale, possessed of 
that kind of a strong personality which en- 
abled him to inspire others with his own 
ideas, should have seen that the way to 
bring the new wood into fashion against 
the figured and much more delicately col- 
ored walnut was to induce a return to 
carving? 

Still another sign of the times this extraor- 
dinary man perceived and immediately 
turned to his own advantage. With the 
spread of democratic ideas people were no 
longer willing that the court should decide 
the kind of chair that a man should sit in, 
and how many pieces of furniture he might 
have in his house. The right of the 


individual to make his home something of 
an expression of his own likes and person- 
ality was a bold thought rapidly gaining 
ground, and it was Chippendale who first 
conceived the idea of encouraging and cater- 
ing to individual tastes. To foster this 
idea, and, at the same time, advertise his 
goods and acquaint people with the possi- 
bilities of mahogany, he opened a most 
original combined tea-room and shop to 
which were invited all the wealthy society 
folk of London. 

Having once impressed his fashionable 
clientele with the importance of individual 
taste in matters of furnishing, and possess- 
ing a fertile brain and versatile talents that 
proved equal to all demands, his success 
was assured. In a few years we find 
Chippendale employing many _ cabinet- 
makers to duplicate his original models, 
while he went tirelessly on in search of the 
everlasting “something new.” But he stub- 
bornly refused to turn out anything which 
did not require skilled artisans to produce 
and would never sacrifice the beauty of a 
piece in order to sell it at a lower price. 

Chippendale was the first Englishman 
to give title to a furniture style, yet if you 
ask what the Chippendale style was, you 
have asked the unanswerable. There is 
not even a faint family likeness running 
through the long category of his designs, 
and while his methods were always original, 
as much may not be said of his furniture 
itself. Chippendale was an adapter rather 
than a creator of design. From every pre- 
ceding period that ever existed in any land 
he generously helped himself to whatever of 
line, form, or pattern chanced to serve his 
ends, even going so far back as the Gothic 
style for some of his square and heavy legs. 
An ardent admirer of the: contemporary 
Louis XV style, he outdid the French in the 
handling of their motifs, designed Queen 
Anne furniture better than even the Dutch 
cabinetmakers of Her Majesty’s own day, 
and from the Chinese he copied freely. In 
fact, the special designs known as “ Chinese 
Chippendale” would in themselves have 
won lasting fame for their maker had he 
produced nothing else. 

No one was ever a greater adept in the 
art of building up delicate construction by 
means of “cross-ply” veneer (thin layers 
of wood glued cross-grain together), and his 
“riband” chair-backs and fretwork tables 
show a delicacy combined with real 
strength which is little short of marvelous. 
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Agnes Rowe Fairman 


Endless variety characterized Chip- 
pendale’s products. These pieces are 
modern reproductions of his work “in 
the Chinese manner." The copy of 
an old cabinet is especially attractive 


Yet with all this, and 

while his best pieces are ex- 

cellent examples of carv- 

ing executed with a true 

feeling for ornament in 

relation to plain surfaces, 

Chippendale often merits 

criticism on the charge 

of overelaboration. 

Too often he yielded 

to the temptation to 

“gild the lily,” and the 

mixed motifs of decora- 

tion found in much of his 

work makes it far removed 

from the classic purity of 

style which marks the later eighteenth- 
century cabinetmakers. Moreover, while 
Chippendale at his best gives us furniture 
of fine proportions, much of it is structurally 
at fault because of a seeming weakness, 
or insecurity, of support—as, for instance, 
when he mounts a heavy cabinet on straight, 
fragile-looking legs so that it appears top- 
heavy—and this is never good art. 

Of especial interest and importance to 
us is this whole period covering the reign of 
Queen Anne—1702-1714—and through the 
long Georgian era commencing with Chippen- 
dale, down to the close of the brilliant eight- 
eenth century, since it directly influenced 
all the most beautiful of those furniture 
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styles of our own 
country which 
we bring together 
under that often 
misleading term, 
“Colonial.” In- 
deed, much of the 
furniture used 
by the Colo- 
nies in their pros- 
perity was, like 
their earliest pos- 
sessions,imported 
from the mother 
country. But the 
legacy of beauty 
bequeathed to us 
from eighteenth 
century England 
is in itself suffi- 
cient motive and 
excuse for our 
special study of Queen 
Anne and Georgian 
styles, and none has ever 
been designed which 
fits more comfortably in 
with modern American 
ideals of home-life. 

This is true not only 
because the social life 
of those days had so 
much in common with 
our present-day needs, 
but also because, 
unlike the earlier 
English styles from 
the ‘“‘age of oak,”’ which 
refuse to make them- 
selves at home in any 
but a room especially 
planned to receive them, 

the furniture of these later periods does not 
require large rooms, heavy accessories, 
and expensive wood-paneling to make a 
fitting background. To be sure, Chippen- 
dale furniture is seen to best advantage in 
a richly furnished interior, and the Queen 
Anne styles look their loveliest against an 
oak- or walnut-paneled wall, but two or 
three fine examples from ‘these periods will 
give distinction to even a small room with 
plain painted, papered, or plaster-paneled 
walls. In other words, we may bring this 
furniture into our homes without entailing 
further obligation than to place it in 
sympathetic surroundings, which is not a 
very difficult thing to do. 


Mrs. Fairman’s next article on Period Furnishings will appear in the August issue. 





A tea-set at its prettiest is this American porcelain in the Spode Chelsea design of 
With six cups, it is $4.25; with twelve cups, it is $6.18 


yellow and pink flowers. 


Bits of Summer Furnishings You Can Buy 


HE attractiveness, and 

| frequently the com- 
fort, of a home lies 

as much in the little things as 
in the big ones which remain 


as a background from year to 
year. Summer, which is a 


Good Housekeeping will buy for 
you, on receipt of check or 
money-order, any article on this 
and the two following pages, or 
will furnish addresses of shops 
where they may be purchased. 
Address Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 West 
goth Street, New York City 


search for the best at the 
lowest price. The Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING shopper, with 
the needs of the summer 
home in her mind, and the 
knowledge of a long experi- 
ence, has searched the best 


season of wicker and other 

lighter things, brings its own needs, and it 
is surprising to find how intelligently the 
big shops have anticipated this; for in- 
stance, the shopper who knows where to 
buy can achieve the group of wicker fur- 
niture on the following page at a small cost. 


Some good shoppers are born, but the 
majority are made 
—by experience 
and the continual 


A complete set of 108 
pieces of the American 
porcelain at the right 
is offered at a really 
extraordinary price. 
The china is in lovely 
bright colorings; $13.50 


shops not only for such ne- 
cessities as a good set of china, but for such 
trifles as a portable candle-stick with a 
colorful shade that may add the finishing 
touch to a summer room, or a flower-bowl 
of the opaque black glass which is one of 
the charming decorative fads of the moment. 

Nowadays there is little excuse for not 
combining beauty 
with usefulness 
when so much that 


A novelty, indeed, is the 
all-glass iced _ tea-set 
below; tea pot and six 
glasses, $10.. The guest- 
room set of pressed 
Colonial glass at the 
lower left is priced at $1 





Convenience and decora- 
tiveness make equal appeal 
in a portable electric candle- 
stick of gray or cream wood; 
$4.50. Parchment screen 
with colored peacock; $3 


Of the new opaque black 
glass is a _ fourteen-inch 
flower-bowl for $2; the 
stand, to hold the flowers 
upright, is 30 cents, the 
marble bird is 40 cents 


Below is a wicker chair with 
the wide arm-rests which 
add so much to comfort. 
It is well-built, good in 
line, and exceptionally rea- 
sonable at the price of $7.75 


A touch of prettiness a 
hostess may add to her 
guest-room is the metal 
door-knocker above; a 
pink, white, or blue bas- 
ket of gaily colored flow- 
ers is set against a yel- 
low background; $1.50 


A quaintly accommodating 
candlestick of painted tin 
that willeithersit onthetable 
or hang on the wall. It is 
black with gold and French 
blue painted flowers; $3 


The fold-up table in the 
middle below is delight- 
fully original and conven- 
ient for use on the porch; 
it has wicker trays on a col- 
lapsible wooden stand; $3.50 


She who wishes to furnish 
her porch attractively and 
economically as well will 
be delighted with the wil- 
low chair below. It is of 
medium size for only $3.25 





Bits of Summer Furnishings You Can Buy 


is really good is offered at a moderate 
price. The tea-set at the top of page 
106 has good lines, good coloring, and 
is a well-known design, copied in ap 
excellent American porcelain. A newer 
note is shown in the iced-tea set of glass 
at the bottom of page 106. Here is 2 
attractive whim of the season which 
shows a teapot instead of a pitcher for 
the tea, and a goblet-like glass with q 
handle. For tea on the porch this is most 
practical and satisfactory. For the 
country cottage, a painted tin candle 
stick of marked individuality is illus. 
trated on page 107. This may sit ona 
table, or, should lights be scarce, a pair 
can be tacked to the wall, one on each 
side of a dressing-table; the hood catches 
the smoke, and frotects the wall, 
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The new Chatterton  tea- 
table with seats in the curves 
of its arms and a little téte-a- 
téte table between them adds 
a charm all its own to the rite 
of tea, and no other piece of 
furniture possesses quite the 
same bit of picturesqueness. 
Willow furniture is always 
charming in summer, and 
No summer veranda scene is willow novelties are particu- 
complete without its hanging larly well-liked this season. A 
baskets of flowers, and the table like this, which will fit well 
basket above is a particularly into a corner of the porch or into 
happy arrangement for a trail- a window of the living-room, 
ing plant. It may be had in is one of the most delightful and 
plain or varnished willow; $2.50 convenient pieces of furniture 
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Distinction and originality of A willow window-box with an 
design are most happily com- arch to invite the vines to 
bined in the Windemere fan trail upward may be moved 
chair at the top of the page. about to follow the sun or the 
It has the familiar hour-glass scheme of decoration. Furni- 
seat every one likes, and a ture on this page, except basket, 
decoratively fanlike back Joseph P. McHugh & Son 





Fortuna’s Daughters 


A National Association for Women 
Who Want More Money 


LL the members of our club—yes, 
and the other readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, too—will be in- 
terested in this letter from one of 

our members in Iowa: 


My dear Miss Walton: 

I received my check for May in yesterday’s 
mail, and I was so happy that I dropped ev 2rything 
and took it right down to the bank. I have exactly 
$215.58 to my credit now, and every penny of it 
has come through my membership in your Club. 

What am I going to do with it? I am going to 
spend a month, four whole 
weeks, at Ocean Grove! All 
my life I have had visions of a 
vacation at the ocean, but I 
never felt before that I could 
spare the money that such a 
trip would require. 

Dear Miss Walton, I can 
not find words to express my 
gratitude to you for having 
made this possible. This sum- 
mer I am going to come in and 
tell you how much you have 
done for me. Or couldn’t you 
arrange to come down and 
spend a day with me some 
time? I should love to have 
you. Iam going to be there 
all the month of August. 

Again thanking you and 
looking forward to seeing you 
this summer, I am, 

Gratefully yours, 
ALICE G. 


It was last December 
that Miss G—— joined our club. She had 
read the page in the December issue—just 
as you are reading this page in this issue—- 
and she wanted to learn about Fortuna’s 
Daughters, whether our club could show 
her, a busy schoolteacher, a way to earn a 
few “Extra” dollars—and how. So she 
wrote to me. Help her? Indeed we could, 
—and did! 

And Miss G—— is but one of scores of 
Fortuna’s Daughters whose vacations this 
summer will be paid for out of the money 
that came to them through their member- 
ship in-our club. 

Other members of the club are saving 
every penny they make for next fall. They 
are planning for college or for a course in 
music or art. Still others find the $5, $10, 


The Fortuna’s Daughters’ emblem, a 14K solid gold 
pin, it is set with a small but genuine diamond 


or $20 a month a welcome addition to their 
personal spending-money. 

Then, too, in addition to the money our 
members receive, there are the club gifts: 
the dainty box of correspondence-cards 
with the initial letter in raised gold, sent 
as a “‘gift of welcome” to each new member, 
and the handsome club emblem of 14K solid 
gold, set with a small but perfect diamond, 
which is pictured on this page. It is also 
given free! Read these two letters: 


Dear Miss Walton: 

You can have no idea how 
surprised I was when the post- 
man brought me the charming 
box of correspondence-cards— 
and how delighted I was, too. 
They are simply dear. So 
much nicer than any I. have 
been able to find in the stores 
here. I don’t see how you can 
afford to give us such lovely 
things in addition to the money 
you allow us. 

Thanking you for the cards, 


Tam, Sincerely, 


EVELYN R. 


And from California 
comes this letter: 


Dear Alice: 

Many, many thanks for the 
club emblem which just came 
thisevening. I am so delighted 
with it that I felt I simply had 
to tell you how happy you 
have made me. First with the money I received 
and now with this dear little pin. It is all you said 
it would be—and more—and I think the cornucopia 
is a most appropriate emblem, for the club is indeed 
a real horn of plenty to Fortuna’s Daughters. 

Here’s to yours and the club’s success. 

Enthusiastically yours, 
(Mrs.) Ruts P. 


Would you not like to share in our club? 
in these presents? in the money our mem- 
bers receive? Well, why don’t you join? 
Every reader of Goop HovusEKEEPING is 
cordially invited to become a member. 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop HovusE- 


KEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 West 4oth Street, New 
York City. 
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A white enameled wicker serving- 
basket makes the cool summer 
drinks look cooler, and the hostess 
may serve six glasses as easily as 
one. The basket is light, but closely 


woven, durable, and attractive 


Three Meals a Day 


Edited by Ida Cogswell Bailey Allen 


Cold Dishes for Hot Days 


SHORT time ago I chanced to 
lunch in one of the most famous 
hotel dining-rooms in New York. 
It was a scorching day, when 

nothing sounded so good as the tinkle of 
ice, and hot dishes had no place in one’s 
thoughts. The place was crowded, and the 
waiters were hurrying to serve all kinds of 
cold drinks and a great variety of cold 
entrées, meats, and salads with bewildering 
names. Merely a glimpse of these dishes 
made one feel cool, they were so attractively 
garnished with crisp greens—and yet none 
was beyond the pale of home cookery. 

The appetizer for the summer luncheon, 
dinner, or supper, though often omitted, is 
just as important a part of the meal as it is 
during the cold months. Besides being an 
appetizer, it can furnish part of the actual 
food-value, may be easily prepared, and is 
inexpensive. Fruit cocktails, fruit soups, 
iced bouillons, vegetable cocktails, or 
cocktails of combinations of fish and vege- 
tables, or vegetables and fruits, offer a 
wide choice for this course. 

Fruit cups may be made of almost any 
combinations of fruits, properly sweetened 
and flavored. As the portions should be 
small—not more than two tablespoonfuls 
of fruit and juice to a person—the fruit 
cocktail can often be made of materials 
which are left over. In many instances, 
as with currants and other fruits which are 
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very acid, the smoothness of the cocktail 
depends upon a little preliminary cooking. 
For instance, to make a cocktail of a cupial 
of currants, a few raspberries, and a little 
mint, sugar in proportion to the acidity of 
the currants should be combined with them 
together with a very little water—not more 
than two tablespoonfuls—and the whole 
should be gently cooked for about five 
minutes. If this is done, the fruit may be 
kept for several days, and the raw rasp- 
berries and a trace of minced mint may 
be added two hours or more before serv- 
ing time, so that the flavors become 
blended. It is a good plan to put the 
cocktail together in a glass jar early in the 
day and let it stand next to the ice till 
serving time. If raw fruits only are to be 
used, they should be allowed to stand in a 
sirup made of a cupful of sugar to a half- 
cupful of water, to insure smoothness of 
flavor. Many fruits are greatly improved by 
the addition of a little lemon-juice, not 
enough to make the cocktail sour, but just 
a dash to heighten the natural flavor. 
Combinations of fruits suitable for cock- 
tails are: 

Blackberries and sugar, seasoned with nutmeg 
and lemon-juice. 

Red raspberries and diced oranges. 

Shredded fresh pineapple and stoned cherries or 
diced oranges, with a bit of mint if desired. 

Small cubes or tiny balls of watermelon and diced 
pineapple, with lemon-juice. 
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Mrs. Allen 


Cubed cantaloup, seasoned with nutmeg and 
lemon-juice. 

Blackberries and diced bananas. 

Diced peaches, minced angelica, a few stoned 
cherries, and a little diced orange. 


Fruit soups are made of sifted stewed 
fruit thickened with corn-starch, arrowroot, 
or tapioca, to the consistency of a cream 
soup, sweetened to taste while hot, and 
flavored with a dash of lemon-juice or a little 
spice. They are then chilled and served in 
tiny bowls or bouillon-cups. Currants, 
cherries, raspberries, blueberries, and grapes 
as well as rhubarb and strawberries, may be 
used. The fruit should be cooked in twice 
as much water as is generally used in the 
plain stewing of fruit. A tablespoonful of 
corn-starch or arrowroot dissolved in a little 
cold water should be used to thicken each 
pint of liquid. Sugar and salt may be added 
to taste. A tablespoonful of tapioca should 
be used to each cupful and a half of soup. 

When vegetable cocktails are served, the 
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salad course should be omitted, as the 
blending agent of the cocktail should be a 
little salad dressing of some sort. Vege- 
table cocktails should stand thirty minutes 
before being served. These cocktails can 
be made in infinite variety; good ones are: 
Diced tomato, minced green pepper, a bit of 
minced chive, and mayonnaise or boiled oil dressing. 
Diced tomatoes and cucumbers, alittle grated 
horseradish, and mayonnaise or boiled oil dressing. 
Diced cucumbers, shredded pimientoes, crisp 
shredded cabbage or celery, a bit of onion-juice, and 
sour-cream salad dressing. 
Diced beets, tiny flowerets of cauliflower, a little 
minced celery, a very little minced chive, and 
mayonnaise or oil dressing. 


Fish cocktails may be made of small raw 
clams, crab-flakes, small pieces of lobster, 
or salmon. This is an excellent way to 


introduce a fish flavor into a meal at small 
expense. The cocktail may be served in a 
small glass buried in a deep plate of ice, 
and garnished with a little parsley, radish- 
roses, or something of the kind; or it may 


Imagine hungry youngsters sitting here with any of the children's supper menus from page 113 
served for them, and you will have an ideal arrangement for the hot summer evening. To win 
a child's interest is to be able to feed him what he needs. not simply what he wants 
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be served in cups hollowed from tomatoes 
or green peppers. A good dressing for a 
fish cocktail is: six tablespoonfuls of lemon- 
juice, one-fourth teaspoonful of curry-pow- 
der, six tablespoonfuls of tomato catchup, 
one tablespoonful of grated horseradish, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce. This is enough for six cocktails. 

It is little trouble to make a jellied soup, 
which can be cubed or’ merely solidified 
and served in bouillon-cups. The foundation 
meat may be used for a réchaufée, chaufroid, 
casserole, salad, or meat loaf, and if fowl 
is used, it may be served sliced. The broth 
should be strong, well-seasoned, and cleared 
with the white of an egg. A little lemon-rind 
or celery-salt helps the flavor. In case it is 
not strong enough to jelly, a tablespoonful 
of granulated gelatin or three tablespoonfuls 
of tapioca may be added to five cupfuls of 
the hot broth. 

Chaufroids, literally “hot-cold” dishes, 
are very easy to make, the cook-books 
notwithstanding, and may be used as the 
main dish at luncheon or supper or the 
home dinner. The salad for the meal, with 
the dressing, may act as a garnish for the 
chaufroid; potato chips may also be 
added, and the whole may be served on 
one platter. Platter meals offer great 
possibilities and save considerable time 
in dish-washing. The usual boiled tongue, 
pressed veal, boned and braized lamb- 
chops, pressed corn beef or ham, par- 
boiled and cooked sweetbreads, and pressed 
chicken, may all be used to make sim- 
ple chaufroids. 

After the meats Mj 

are prepared © = 
in the usual 
way and chilled. 
they should be 
covered with a 
chaufroid sauce. 
For this use 
as a base the 
medium-thick 
white sauce, 
the yellow 
bechamel sauce, 
the brown 
mushroom 
sauce, or the 
tomato sauce, 
given on. page 
393 of March 
Goop House- 
KEEPING. Add 


For the hot dish which the occasional cool day of summer demands, a glass 
and silver casserole is most attractive. The Tested and Approved Recipe for 
Casserole of Left-over Chicken will be found on page 114 


Cold Dishes for Hot Days 


to each cupful of sauce a tablespoonful of 
granulated gelatin which has been allowed 
to stand in a little cold water to soften. 
When this is cold and has begun to stiffen, 
fill in the uneven places on the meat with it, 
and then spread it evenly all over the food. 
Sprays of parsley and designs cut from hard- 
cooked eggs, green peppers, pimientoes, 
browned mushrooms, and so on, may be 
pressed into the sauce before it is stiffened. 

Fish or eggs as the main course of a 
summer meal may be served in many ways. 
If the fish is to be boiled and served cold, 
salmon or halibut may be used. A tea- 
spoonful of pickle spice and some sliced 
lemon should be added to the cooking water. 
The fish should be chilled, and may be 
served plain, with a garnish of stuffed 
tomato salad, potato salad in nests of 
lettuce, or with sliced and dressed tomatoes 
and cucumbers, or it may be covered with 
jellied mayonnaise, or with jellied boiled 
salad dressing, and decorated with capers. 
In preparing the jelly mayonnaise or boiled 
dressing, beat in a tablespoonful of softened 
gelatin (melted over steam) to each cupful 
of dressing. 

Eggs may be hard-cooked and sliced, or 
may be poached till firm and then jellied 
in agar-agar tomato salad jelly or tomato 
aspic. To make the latter consult the 
directions for ““Tongue in Tomato As- 
pic,” as given in the Tested Recipes for 
this month, and add to the aspic when 
almost set a quarter-cupful of minced 
green peppers, and a half-cupful of minced 
ham, chicken, 
or tongue. Pour 
a thin layer 
into a shallow 
pan or individ- 
ual molds, and 
when almost set 
put on the egg, 
then cover with 
the remaining 
aspic. Serve 
with water- 
cress or lettuce, 
and mayon- 
naise or boiled 
salad dressing. 

Mrs. Allen will be 
very glad to supply 
recipes for all kinds of 
cold summer dishes, 
including those men- 
tioned in this article, 
if a stamped envelop 


accompanies the re- 
quest for information. 





Week-end, Picnic, and Piazza Menus 


F forethought is used in preparing these 
menus, the actual amount of cookery 
from Friday afternoon to Monday 

morring is reduced toa minimum. Early in 
the week a large cake should be made that 
will keep moist for some time, as Hickory- 
nut or Date Cake, and a goodly number of 
cookies, as Hermits or Ginger Creams, should 
be baked, and a pastry shell or two should be 
made and stored in a tightly closed tin box. 
Friday morning the bouillon should be pre- 
pared for dinner, and the pressed veal loaf 
for Saturday’s luncheon should be made 
from the cooked meat. The fish and the 


shortcake may be baked at the same time, 


FRIDAY-NIGHT DINNER 


Jellied or Hot Veal Bouillon (according to the weather) 
Cold Oven-broiled Swordfish with Garnish of Sliced Toma- 
toes and iF *ttuce, seasoned with French Dressing (all on 

one platter) 
Potato Soufflé or Reheated Potato Croquettes 
Raspberry Shortcake (biscuit cake reheated) 
Hot or Iced Coffee 


Cream 


SATURDAY BREAKFAST 


Cantalou 
Ready-cooked Cereal Top Milk (if desired) 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee 


SATURDAY LUNCHEON 


Pressed Veal Loaf with Garnish of Hard-cooked Eggs, and 
Potato Salad (all on one platter) 
Fruit Cup (left-over Raspberries, Cantaloup, etc.) 
Cake Hot or Iced Tea 


SATURDAY-NIGHT DINNER 


Tongue (hot or cold), Potato Chips, String-beans 
(either hot or vinaigrette) all on one platter 
Cucumber, Tomato, and Cabbage Salad French Dressing 
Duchess Cream Cookies 

Hot or Iced Coffee 


Baked 


SUNDAY BREAKFAST 


Blackberries 
Ready-cooked Cereal Top Milk (if desired) 
Shirred Eggs Reheated Rolls 
Coffee 


SUNDAY-NOON DINNER 


Fruit Cocktail 
Cold Sliced Fowl Chicken Gravy 
Boiled Buttered Rice and Peas (all on one platter) 
Salad of Watercress and Lettuce with Roquefort Dressing 
Fruit Pie with Whipped Cream 
Hot or Iced Coffee 


SUNDAY-NIGHT SUPPER 


Salad of Tongue and Peas (left over) with Watercress, 
Sliced Tomatoes, and Boiled Dressing or Mayonnaise 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Iced Cocoa Cake (left over) 


MONDAY BREAKFAST 


i Cantaloup 
Creamed Chicken on Rice (left overs) and Toast 
Coffee 


and while the potatoes for the soufflé are 
being boiled, enough should be cooked for 
Saturday’ s salad. Enough salad dressing 
should be made up to last over the week-end. 
The tongue for Saturday’s dinner may be 
cooked Friday and reheated, or may be 
boiled Saturday in the fireless cooker. The 
Duchess Cream may be made on Friday, 
or early Saturday morning. The fowl for 
Sunday may be prepared overnight in the 
fireless cooker, allowed to cool in the water, 
and served cold sliced. The rest of the Sun- 
day dinner is quick work, while the only 
cooking to be actually done just before the 
supper is served is the making of the cocoa. 


AUTOMOBILE LUNCHEONS 


Chicken Saiad Sandwiches or Club Sandwiches with Veal 
Olives _ Radishes Peach or Raspberry Turnovers 
Iced Coffee or Cocoa (hot-cold bottle) 


Cold Fried Chicken (1n waxed paper) Potato Chips 
Gherkins Buttered Graham Rolls (part with jelly) 
Apple and Rhubarb Pies; Iced Tea, Coffee, or Raspberryade 


PICNIC “‘HIKE”’ WHEN A LITTLE COOKING CAN BE DONE 
Bacon, Toasted_Cheese, and Pimiento Sandwiches 
Green Corn Roasted in Ashes 
Old-Fashioned Raised Doughnuts 
Hot or Cold Coffee (from powdered coffee) 


Peaches 


MENUS FOR PIAZZA LUNCHEONS 


~ Summer Canapé 
Shrimps or Halibut ala King Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Peaches, Almonds, Cream Cheese, and Lettuce Salad 
with Mayonnaise Ginger Creams Iced Tea 


TWO MENUS TO BE SERVED FROM A TRAY-WAGON 


Blackberry Cocktail 
Veal Salad, Summer Style 
Brown Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Iced Tea 
Mocha Tort 


Old-Fashioned Pressed Corn Beef Potato Salad 
Buttered Rye Rolls 
Cantaloup Cocktail in Cantaloup Shell 
Iced Coffee 


Brownies 


WHEN THE KIDDIES HAVE SUPPER ON THE LAWN 


Jellied Chicken Bouillon 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
shaped) 
Ripe Sliced and Sugared Peaches 
Milk 


Whole-wheat (animal- 


Little Sponge Cakes 


Cold Boiled Brown Rice or Cracked Wheat, with Raisins 
and Rich Milk 
Whole-wheat Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Baked Custards Gingerbread ‘* Men”’ 


ed-egg Sandwiches 
Raspberry Whip 
Mil 


Scrambl Peanut-butter Sandwiches 


Lady Fingers 


Note: Mrs. Allen will be glad to furnish recipes for any 
of the dishes mentioned in these menus, as well as to plan 
menus for summer parties, picnics, and church affairs. 
Return postage should accompany requests for information. 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey Allen 


Recipes for this department may be submitted by any reader of Good Housekeeping. Two quali- 
fications are essential: the formulas should be for out-of-the-ordinary dishes or unusual food-combi- 


nations and must never have appeared in a cook-book or another magazine. 
being printed, will be tested by Mrs. Allen and standardized for six people. 


The recipes, before 
Proofs will then be sent 


to the author for correction or approval. At least one dollar is paid for every recipe accepted. If the 
return of unavailable manuscripts is desired, sufficient postage for that purpose must be enclosed, 


All measurements are level, standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


Hermits 
lgteaspoonful ground 
cloves 

z 14 teaspoonful ground cin- 
3 tablespoonfuls cold water namon — j 
1 tablespoonful vinegar 2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
1 cupful chopped raisins der 
1% cupful chopped walnuts 3 cupfuls flour 

Cream together the butter and sugar, add eggs, 
and beat well, and then add the water, vinegar, and 
spices. Stir in the flour mixed with the baking- 
powder, raisins, and nuts, and drop from a tea- 
spoon onto oiled tins, making the hermits two 
inches apart. Bake in a quick oven, for if baked too 
slowly the cookies will spread too much. If desired 
these may be made into rolled hermits by adding a 
little more flour. 

Dorothea Briigge, 196 Ocean St., Lynn, Mass. 


14 cupfuls brown sugar 
34 cupful butter 
3 eggs 


Casserole of Left-over Chicken 

About 3 cupfuls cooked I cupful canned tomatoes, 

chicken-meat or 
144 pound fat salt pork cr 2fresh tomatoes, quar- 

bacon, diced tered : 
1 tablespoonful minced 1 cupful uncoated rice 

parsley 1% pint of chicken-stock 
I teaspoonful celery-salt, or (made from bones) 
14 cupful minced celery Salt and pepper 

Put the bacon or salt pork in a casserole and 
brown it. Add the parsley, celery, tomatoes, and 
chicken-meat, together with a little salt and pepper. 
Mix well. Over this put the rice, and pour on the 
chicken stock. Cover closely and bake gently an 
hour and a half; then stir together, adding a little 
onion-juice, Worcestershire sauce, or any extra 
desired seasoning. Sprinkle with chopped parsley 
before serving. 

Miss Juanita Todd, 57 Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Spaghetti with Italian Dressing 
14 teaspoonful 

cloves 
1 tablespoonful butter 
14 cupful olives, halved 
Parmesan cheese 

1 bay-leaf 

Cook the spaghetti until tender in boiling salted 
water. In the meantime heat the tomatoes and rub 
through a sieve to remove the seeds. To this add 
the onion, bay-leaf, cloves, and butter, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Simmer for twenty minutes, then 
add the beef-extract and the flour mixed smooth 
with a little water. Pour over the spaghetti, which 
should be reheated, sprinkle liberally with the 
cheese, and garnish with the olives. If desired this 
can be put into a casserole, sprinkled with the 
cheese and olives and baked. 

Mrs. C. A. Wheeler, 110 Walnut St., Nashua, N. H. 


I pound spaghetti ground 
I can tomatoes 
I onion, minced 
14 teaspoonful beef-extract 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 
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Salmon Loaf 
16 cupful milk 
Juice of 2 lemons 
I teaspoonful salt 
lg teaspoonful pepper 

Drain the salmon, add the other ingredients in the 
order given, and mix thoroughly. Transfer to a 
well-oiled mold or pan and steam for an hour. 
Brown just before serving. If any is left over, it 
may be served coid, or sliced and browned in butter. 
Mrs. George A. Robinson, go1 Circle Ave., Washington 
Court House, Ohio. 


I pound can salmon 
1 cupful cracker-crums 
3 eggs 


Clam Pie 
hard clams or I pint of water 
3 potatoes, diced 
Salt and pepper to taste 


I pint of 

quahaugs 
I piece of fat, salt pork, two 

inches square 4 tablespoonfuls flour 
1 tablespoonful butter Biscuit-dough 

Cut pork into cubes, add the clam-juice, the water, 
and butter, and simmer gently for forty-five minutes. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper. In the mean- 
time cook potatoes until almost tender, and add 
them to the clam-juice. Thicken with the flour 
rubbed smooth in a little cold water. Add clams, 
which should be cut in pieces, and pour into a but- 
tered baking-dish. Shape the biscuit-dough into 
small rounds, set over the pie, and bake about 
twenty minutes in a moderate oven. If an onion 
flavor is desired, one or two thinly sliced onions may 
be added to the water, clam-juice, and pork when 
first put on to cook. 

Mrs. Daisy von Huhnerbein, Elmhurst, L. I. 


Individual Stuffed Cherry Salad 
Cream cheese _ 
Cream mayonnaise 
Crisp lettuce-leaves 

Remove the stones from the cherries, and replace 
with a small piece of cream cheese. Serve on the 
lettuce, either passing the mayonnaise, or using as a 
garnish. Large, fresh, stoned cherries may be used 
instead of the canned cherries. 

Mrs. Isabella Brandt, 524 W. oth St., Erie, Pa. 


7 large, white, canned Cali- 
fornia cherries 


Crab Creole 

Meat of 1 large crab, or I green pepper 

cupful flaked crab-meat Few grains soda 

medium-sized tomatoes, 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
or Few grains cayenne pepper 

cupful solid canned toma- 34 teaspoonful salt 

toes 14 cupful heavy cream 

onions Buttered toast 

Chop the tomato, onion, and pepper fine. Add the 
butter and simmer until vegetables are soft, about 
thirty minutes. Season, add the soda and cream, 
turn in the crab-meat, let stand a moment to be- 
come very hot, and serve on the toast. This may be 
made in the chafing-dish. If desired the mixture 
may be put in a buttered baking-dish, buttered 
crums may be strewn over the top, and it may be 
browned in a quick oven. 

Mrs. Paul A. Parnell, Box 96, Mountain View, Okla. 





Tested and Approved Recipes 


A Group of Recipes for Cold Dishes 


Cucumber Jelly Salad 


3 medium-sized cucumbers 2 tablespoonfuls granulated 
small onions gelatin 

cupfuls water Salt and pepper to taste 
Chop the onions, pare and slice the cucumbers. 
Put to cook in water and simmer till the latter are 
pulpy. Strain, and add salt and white pepper to 
taste. In the meantime, soak the gelatin in water 
to cover, dissolve in the cucumber liquid, and pour 
into individual molds, or into a ring-mold. Serve on 
lettuce, and garnish with mayonnaise and sliced 
tomatoes. Mrs. F. A. Morrill, Norwood, Mass. 


Veal Loaf 


1 cupful melted butter 


2 
3 


244 pounds raw veal, free of 

bones 4 hard-cooked eggs 
1 pound smoked ham 14 teaspoonfuls salt 

\4 teaspoonful pepper 

Boil the veal and ham together till tender, then 
remove from the liquid; grind, add butter, salt, 
and pepper, and all the fat that rises to the top of 
the liquid in which the meat was boiled. Add 
enough of the liquid to make thoroughly moist and 
pack firmly in a well-oiled loaf-pan. When half 
is in, place the whole hard-boiled eggs lengthwise 
of the loaf over the surface, pack in the other half, 
and bake till brown, about forty minutes. Let it 
cool in the pan, then turn out ona platter, and garnish 
with lettuce, or parsley, and sliced lemon if desired. 
Mrs. L. A. Casey, 637 W. Russell Place, San Antonio, Tex. 


Ham Piquant 
1 pound thinly sliced, cook- 34 cupful grated Parmesan 
ed ham cheese 
4 teaspoonfuls dry mustard Dash cayenne 
Cold milk as needed 14 teaspoonful black pepper 
Mix the mustard to a thick paste with the milk 
and the seasoning. Spread this on the ham, sprinkle 
each slice with cheese, tie with a string in the form 
of a brick, and bake in a moderate oven till the ham- 
fat is melted, basting now and then with the fat as 
it runs out into the pan. When cold, remove the 
string and cut in slices downward through the layers. 
Mrs. George E. Holding, 39 W. Washington Sq.,N. Y. City. 


Grape Punch 


Juice 3 lemons 1 cupful sugar 


Juice 1 orange _ 1 cupful shredded canned 
I pint grape-juice or cooked fresh pine- 
I quart water apple 

Combine and let stand several hours to ripen be- 
fore serving. 
Mrs. D. Spencer Berger, 383 Norton St., New Haven, Conn. 


Individual Sardine and Tomato Salad 


Iteaspoonful chopped 

green pepper or pimiento 
14 teaspoonful sugar 
2 teaspoonfuls thick may- 

onnaise 
2 teaspoonfuls Shredded lettuce 

celery orcabbage I sprig parsley 

Additional mayonnaise 

_ Peel the tomato, cut off the top, scoop out the 
inside, and mix with one of the olives, chopped, the 
onion, celery, pepper, sugar, and mayonnaise. Re- 
turn to tomato, and set it in a nest of shredded let- 
tuce. Place a spoonful of mayonnaise on the top, 
and sprinkle with the parsley, minced. Surmount 
with the other olive, and lean three sardines against 
the tomato to give a tent-like appearance. 


Mrs. Ivy M. Henderson, 68 Northern Ave., New York City. 


3 sardines 

I medium-sized tomato 

2 olives 

4 teaspoonful chopped 
onion 


chopped 


Yum-Yum Sandwiches 


I cream cheese, or an equal 2 cupfuls minced ham 

quantity of cottage cheese White or rye bread 

I small bunch watercress 

Pick the leaves from the watercress, and cream 
them into the cheese together with the ham. Spread 
between thin slices of unbuttered bread. A little 
mayonnaise or French dressing may be added to this 
sandwich filling if desired. 

Mrs. Frances A. Fiske, 30 High St., Keene, N. H. 


Oeufs Gourmet 
Few grains pepper 
Few grains mace 
Few grains paprika 
Olive-oil 
Lettuce and stuffed olives 
4 teaspoonful salt 

Split the eggs in halves lengthwise. Remove the 
yolks, mash them, and combine with the cheese, 
seasonings, and catchup, adding olive-oil to moisten 
as necessary. Roll into oval balls, lay them in the 
whites of the eggs, and garnish each with half a 
stuffed olive. Serve in nests of lettuce with cheese 
straws. The cheese mixture alone or with the egg- 
yolks makes delicious sandwiches, or the whole may 
be served with mayonnaise as a salad. 

Mrs. Helen M. Bielby, 12 Glover Pl., Middletown, Conn. 


Veal Salad, Summer Style 


Few grains pepper 


6 hard-cooked eggs 

\% cupful grated American 
cheese 

5 tablespoonfuls 
catchup 


tomato 


2 cupfuls cold veal, diced 
1 cupful diced string-beans 4 tablespoonfuls olive-oil 
or celery, or equal parts of 114 tablespoonfuls vinegar 
each Sliced tomatoes 
6 hard-cooked eggs Cheese balls 
% teaspoonful salt Mayonnaise dressing 
Lettuce 


Chop the eggs rather coarsely, and combine them 
with the veal, beans, oil, vinegar, and seasonings. 
Let stand thirty minutes to marinate. Then add 
mayonnaise to moisten. Arrange the salad in a 
mound on a large round platter, cover with mayon- 
naise, border with lettuce, and surround with the 
tomatoes sliced and overlapping. Garnish with the 
cheese balls dusted with paprika, and a bit of 
parsley. Mary Lewis, 68 Northern Ave., New York City. 


Tongue in Tomato Aspic 
1 cooked tongue 4cupfuls canned tomato- 
1% teaspoonfuls salt juice 
6 cloves 14 teaspoonful beef-extract 
23% tablespoonfuls gelatin I small onion 
Pepper to taste 


Simmer together the tomatoes, salt, pepper, 
cloves, and onion for twenty minutes. Add the 
beef-extract and the gelatin, which should have been 
allowed to soften for five minutes in cold water to 
cover. Weta mold with cold water. Pour in a thin 
layer of the tomato aspic, and when it is almost set, 
put in the tongue, which may be whole if nicely 
trimmed, or may be sliced. Add the remaining 
tomato aspic if the whole tongue is used, or if sliced, 
put in another layer of the aspic, and then one of 
the tongue, continuing in this way until all is used. 

Mrs. S. Hardy Mitchell, Newton Center, Mass. 


Summer Canapé 

I slice of raw tomato 14 hard-boiled egg 
4 teaspoonful chopped Well-seasoned French dress- 

chives ing 

The egg should be sliced lengthwise. Put the 
sliced side down on the tomato, pour over the French 
dressing, and sprinkle with chives. 

Mrs. Benjamin Rubin, 162 W. 66th St., New York City. 


(Tested and Approved Recipes continued on page 118) 





Something new to add 
to the pleasure of tea in 
the summery nook on 
the lawn is a cozy settee 
of white wicker with 
black edges to match the 
smart black and white 
tea-set. The table- 
cloth is black-edged, too 


Serving Out-of-Doors 


First assistant to the 
tea-tray, which car- 
ries the china and 
silver, is the cu- 
rates assistant, which 
brings the sandwiches 
and cakes from the 
kitchen and passes 
them to each guest 
in turn. The articles 
of furniture and tea- 
sets shown are from 
John Wanamaker 


ACH year the living-out-of-doors idea 
becomes more popular, and one of 
its most charming phases is the serv- 


ing of meals in the open air. At first this 
outdoor service may appear a little difficult 
to arrange where there are maids, but it 
can be so managed that the increased 
amount of work is negligible, if it is, in- 
deed, increased at all. 

There are many modern devices designed 
to assist the serving for porch or garden. 
Among them the tea-wagon, with its 
movable tray and shelf space beneath, will 
prove of the greatest aid. Practically 
everything for a table-service—silver, glass, 
china, and the food also—may be placed 
on the wagon, and only a moment is re- 
quired to wheel it out to the porch or into 
the tea-house or pergola. It is possible to 
take the wagon almost anywhere on its 
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By Gabrielle Rosiere 


rubber-tired wheels without the slightest 
disturbance of viands or liquids. If the 
family is not large, all the service articles 
may be wheeled out at one time, and the 
wagon may return for the hot foods and 
breads, or other foods which might become 
dry if too long exposed to the air. Few 
meals should require more than two trips 
of the tea-wagon. During the meal, the 
wagon may act as a side table and as a 
receiving table for the various used dishes. 
If one does not desire to purchase anything 
as elaborate as the wagon illustrated on 
the following page, there are numerous less 
pretentious models of wicker which may 
be had at reasonable prices. 

For outdoor serving, the curate’s assis- 
tant shown on this page will be found very 
useful in conjunction with a tea-tray. All 
the tea-service may be brought out on one 
of the large glass trays with a mahogany 
or white wicker rim, and the food on the 
curate’s assistant. The tray may be placed 
on the table, or may be used only as a 
carrier, as the table may appear more 
summery without it. With a tea-tray, the 
curate’s assistant will be used to bring the 
little cakes, crackers, and sandwiches, and 
the cinnamon toast, covered with a napkin 
or in a silver-covered toast dish. The 
curate’s assistant is easily lifted and 
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The veranda breakfast, cr the Sunday-night 
supper at which the maid does not assist, is sim- 
plified by the “Lazy Suzan.”’ which stands in 
the middle of the table and pivots the toast and 
cream and fruit first one way and then the other 


A simple luncheon, from bouillon to fruit, may 
be transported from kitchen to veranda in one trip 
by the tea-wagon, which then serves as a side- 
table while luncheon is served. Less preten- 
tious but quite as attractive wagons as this mahog- 
any model may be had in light-colored wicker 


carried from one person to the next 
as a choice is made of the various 
dainties it offers. It is also excellent 
for removing the débris of the 
tea-party quickly and easily. So 
it is easy to see that with the able 
assistance of the tea-wagon and the 
curate’s assistant, tea on the porch, or 
under the trees, or even down. in the 
grove, is possible. 

Chairs and a table in black and 
white, or red and white wicker make 
a charming scene for the tea out-of- 
doors. In the photograph the table- 
cover is of oyster-white pongee with 

Continued on page 120) 


The charm and simplicity of the Italian service is beautifully shown in a cable set for the fruit course with 
glass in an old Venetian model. This suggestion may be prettily copied with every-day silver and crystal 
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Halibut Creme 

1% cupfuls flaked, cooked I teaspoonful salt 

halibut | 44 teaspoonful pepper 
2 cupfuls milk Few grains paprika 
6 tablespoonfuls butter 3 tablespoonfuls 
2 egg-yolks American cheese 

6 tablespoonfuls flour 

Blend the flour and butter, place over heat, and 
stir until melted; then add the milk a little at a time 
until all is in. Boil until smooth and pour onto the 
egg-yolks which should be in a double-boiler top. 
Add the fish, cheese, and seasonings, and put over 
boiling water until all is very hot. Serve on toast. 
A little Worcestershire sauce is a good addition if 
the flavor is liked. 
Mrs. Patricia F. Brookes, 


sharp 


409 Eastlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Pineapple-rhubarb Dumplings 
14 teaspoonful salt 


2 cupful s diced thuba arb 
14 cupful shortening 


6 slices pineapple, diced 
2 cupfuls flour Lg to 34 cupful milk 
4 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 4g cupful halved raisins 

der Sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 

Sift together the flour, baking-powder, and salt. 
Rub in the shortening, and gradually add milk, to 
make the dough as stiff as for baking-powder biscuit. 
Turn out on a floured board, knead slightly, roll out 
to one-fourth inch thickness, and cut into four-inch 
squares. On each piece put two tablespoonfuls of 
rhubarb, two of the pineapple, a few raisins, a table- 
spoonful of sugar, and a bit of butter. Fold the 
dough over the fruit, pressing the edges together, 
and bake thirty minutes in a moderate oven. Serve 
with pineapple or foamy sauce. Equal parts of 
strawberries and rhubarb, with no raisins, may be 
used if desired. 

Margaret Bakenhus, 2014 Nob Hill Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Roquefort Cheese Mixture 

I piece of Roquefort cheese, An equal quantity of butter 

two inches square 

Cream together these two ingredients with a 
broad-bladed silver knife until the mixture is wholly 
without grain. Use to stuff celery stalks, or make 
into small balls to serve with lettuce or any vegetable 
salad. In this case dust the balls with paprika, and 
roll in grated American cheese. Or use the plain 
Roquefort mixture in combination with a few 
chopped black walnut meats and a little cayenne 
pepper, as a sandwich filling. To vary this occasion- 
ally add a few chopped ripe olives. This may be 
spread between crackers, whole-wheat, or white 
bread. Or if a canapé is desired, spread the nut 
mixture (without olives) on thin pieces of toast, and 
serve with whole olives, radishes, tiny pickled onions, 
or small sour pickles. 
Mary Leverett, 1324 South Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Brown-bread Omelet 
8 eggs 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 
l4 teaspoonful pepper 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 

Cut the bread in small pieces and fry in butter. 
Rub the flour smooth in a little of the milk. Add the 
egg-yolks beaten, the remainder of the milk, the 
fried bread, and lastly the egg-whites beaten stiff, 
together with the seasonings. Pour into the smok- 
ing-hot pan in which the bread has been fried and 
bake in 2 hot oven until set. It will take from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. 
ae aaa Armbruster, 308 Capitol Apartment, Olympia, 

asn. 


slices brown bread 
tablespoonfuls flour 
3 cupfuls milk 


Tested and Approved Recipes 


Egyptian Caramel Custard 
44 cupful sugar, caramel- Few grains salt 
ized Few grains nutmeg 
3 eggs % teaspoonful vanilla-ex- 
2 cupfuls scalded milk | tract 
4 cupful sugar 
Caramelize (melt) the half-cupful of sugar over a 
moderate heat and pour at once into a tin or alu- 
minum mold, tipping it until the sirup is hardened on 
the bottom and hali-way up the sides. Then beat 
the eggs, add the sugar, salt, and flavorings, and pour 
the scalded milk into it. Turn into the lined mold, 
set this into a pan of hot water, and bake in a slow 
oven. Chill and unmold. The sirup will have col- 
ored the lower part of the custard, the remainder 
having melted to form a sauce. 
Mrs. A. S. Van Halteren, 621 Sparrow Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Lambs’ Tongues with Prunes 


I teaspoonful salt 

Few grains pepper 
14 cupful crushed ginger- 
snaps 

1 lemon 

Dash sharp vinegar 


1 dozen fresh lambs’ 
tongues 

4 dozen tart prunes 

2 bay-leaves 

4 cloves 

2 small chili tepines 


Wash and trim the lambs’ tongues and simmer 
them for four hours in salted water on the stove or in 
the fireless cooker, until they are very tender; soak 
the prunes overnight and boil them until soft in the 
water in which they are soaked. Drain, stone the 
prunes if liked, and add to the tongue-liquor after 
measuring it. To each quart of tongue-liquor add 
the seasonings mentioned, together with the lemon 
sliced. Cook for at least thirty minutes. In the 
meantime skin and trim the tongues, add the ginger 
snaps to the prune sauce to thicken it, put in the 
tongues, and let them become thoroughly hot. A 
dash of very sharp vinegar will help this sauce great- 
ly. Mrs. Mabel H. Webber, Easton, San Mateo Co., Cal. 


Camp Stew 


4% pound shredded, dried 3 slices diced bacon 
beef 2 cupfuls sliced potatoes 


1 tablespoonful butter ¥ cupful sliced onions 
2 tablespoonfuls flour I quart hot water 


Cook together the butter, flour, and bacon till 
browned. Then add the water, potatoes, and on- 
ions; cook twenty minutes more, then turn in the 
beef, boil for ten minutes, and serve. A little 
pepper may be added if desired. 

Mrs. M. J. Hopkins, Seymour, Conn. 


Peach Delight 

6 ripe peaches, or 14 cup- \% éupful confectioners’ su- 

fuls peach-pulp gar 
I teaspoonful lemon-juice Few grains salt 

3 egg-whites 

Combine the peach-pulp, which can best be 
obtained by sifting, with the lemon-juice. Beat the 
egg-whites with the salt and the sugar, which should 
be added a little at a time, until stiff. Stir the 
pulp into this gradually, beat again, and serve at 
once with boiled custard, or sliced and sugared 
peaches. 

Mrs. M. M. Garrison, 1407 Kent Ave., Columbus, O. 


Grape, Plum, or Cherry Conserve 


6 pints drained fruit 2 pounds seeded raisins 
8 cupfuls granulated sugar 4 oranges 
1 cupful English walnuts 


Grate the orange-peel and extract the orange- 
juice. Chop the raisins and nuts together, com- 
bine all ingredients, and cook gently for forty min- 
utes. This will make twelve glasses. 

Mrs. J. W. McMahon, 6613 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Tested and Approved Recipes 


Spiced Cyrrants 
1 tablespoonful liquid cin- 
namon-extract 
1 tablespoonful liquid all- 
spice 
1 tablespoonful liquid cloves 
Mix together the sugar and vinegar and let boil 
for ten minutes. Then add the extracts. The 
currants should be picked from the stem, washed 
and drained. Put about a half-cupful at a time 
into the boiling sirup, then skim out and continue 
in this way till all are cooked. Remove any scum 
that may rise. After all the fruit is cooked, boil 
the sirup down till so rich and thick that it almost 
jellies, add the fruit again, let come toa boil, and seal 
in sterilized glasses. This is delicious with cold 
meats, and if diluted with crushed ice and ice-water 
makes a delicious currant drink. 
Mrs. P. J. McHugh, Fort Collins, Colo. 


One Crust Peach Pie 
1s cupful flour 
4 tablespoonfuls water 
Few grains nutmeg 
Flaky pastry 

Line a deep pie-plate with pastry, sprinkle the 
bottom with one-half of a crum-like mixture made 
by rubbing together the butter, sugar, and flour. 
Lay on this the halved peaches, cut-side down, 
add the nutmeg and water, sprinkle on the remain- 
ing crums, and bake thirty minutes in a quick oven. 

Mrs. Rowland I. Hill, 304 Tyler St., Trenton, N. J. 


German Fruit Pudding 
fresh raspberries 1% cupfuls sugar 
fresh currants I quart water 
7 tablespoonfuls corn-starch 
Wash berries and currants, and cook in the water 
till soft, about five minutes. Drain through a very 
fine sieve, return juice to the heat, and when at 
boiling-point, add the sugar and corn-starch, mixed 
with a little cold water. Let boil gently for five 
minutes stirring constantly. Pour into molds wet 
in cold water, let stiffen, and serve with cream. 
Mrs. A. Von Hunerbein, 94 Lamont Ave., Elmhurst, L. 1. 


4 qu fresh currants 

8 cut sugar 

I pint vinegar, 
strength 


medium 


6 medium-sized peaches 
pful butter 
1 cupful sugar 


Raspberry Bar-le-Duc 
I cupful currant-juice 
3 cupfuls sugar 
1 cupful red raspberry-juice 

Combine fruit-juices, add sugar, let boil till they are 
very thick and almost jelly, then drop in the rasp- 
berries, a few at a time; cook for two or three 
minutes and remove with a skimmer to small glasses. 
When all the berries are cooked, the sirup will be 
considerably thinned, so boil it down till very thick 
again, pour into the glasses containing the rasp- 
berries, and seal as usual. 
Katherine Campion, 5318 Augora Terrace, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I quart perfect red rasp- 
berries 


Blackberry Jelly 

1 quart blackberries 134 tablespoonfuls 
1 lemon lated gelatin 
1 cupful sugar Water 

Wash berries carefully, crush, and put in a sauce- 
pan with the sugar, allowing them to simmer for five 
minutes to draw out the juices. Rub through a fine 
sieve; add the juice of the whole lemon, and the 
grated rind of half. Add enough water to make 
three cupfuls of liquid, heat but do not boil, and 
stir in the gelatin, which should be previously soaked 
m-two-thirds cupful of cold water. Pour into in- 
dividual molds, let stand till the next day, and serve 
with sweetened whipped cream. 
Mrs. Lucy B, Hubbell, 2 Franklin Court, Garden City, L. I. 
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Chicken Tamales 


About 2 

water 2 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 
1 teaspoonful onion-juice 
Cayenne or chilli-powder to 

make hot 

hard-cooked eggs, minced 
i -orn-husks 

Chicken-stock 

Mix together the chicken, pepper, raisins, and 
olives, and stir to a stiff paste with the corn-meal 
and water. Season, and let cook over the fire for 
ten minutes, adding more water if the mixture is 
too stiff. Then beat in the eggs and when cool form 
into rolls. In the meantime, cut the inner corn- 
husks into pieces six inches long, wash in boiling 
water, and pull them straight and smooth. Put 
a roll on each one, tie securely at the ends to assist 
in retaining the shape, drop into boiling, well- 
seasoned chicken-stock, and cook for an hour. 

Mrs. Ian Maclaren, Roberts, Cal. 


Cherry Pie 
Few drops almond-extract 
I cupfui granulated sugar 3 tablespoonfuls flour 
Few grains salt Rich pie-crust 
Mix together the sugar, salt, and flour, line a pie- 
plate with pastry, spread over half of the sugar, 
place on the cherries, which should be pitted, add 
extract, and sprinkle the rest of the sugar-mixture 
over the cherries. Wet the lower crust around the 
edge, put the upper crust in place, press firmly to- 
gether, and then loosen from the pie-pan. Bake 
for ten minutes in a rather quick oven, then reduce 
heat and cook slowly for a half-hour longer. 
Mrs. M. M. Garrison, 1407 Kent Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


Peach Parfait 
2 egg-whites 
Juice of 1 orange 
I pint heavy cream, 

whipped 

Few drops bitter almond 

Boil the sugar and water together until it threads, 
and pour gently into the egg-whites, which should 
be beaten stiff, whipping constantly. Combine the 
peaches and orange-juice. Beat in the egg-white 
mixture. Stir briskly until cool, and then fold in the 
cream and almond, which should be used sparingly, 
Pour into a mold, cover with wax paper and press 
on the lid; if this does not fit very tightly, dip a 
cloth in melted paraffin or lard, and bind around 
the edge. Pack in equal parts of ice and salt for 
four hours. If canned peaches are used, the 
amount of sugar should be reduced to three-fourths 
of a cupful. 

Mrs. L. J. Woolley, Box 515, Hendersonville, N.C. 


I (3-pound) chicken cooked cupfuls boiling 
and chopped 

1 red pepper, chopped fine 

14 cupful seeded raisins 

14 cupful chopped, stuffed 
olives 

About 24% 
meal 


cupfuls corn- 


I quart sour cherries 


1 cupful mashed fresh or 
canned peaches 

1 cupful sugar 

% cupful water 


Chocolate Ice-Cream 
Part I Part II 
1 cupful granulated sugar 1 cupful granulated sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 1 tablespoonful vanilla-ex- 
Few grains salt tract 
3 eggs 5 drops 
I pint rich milk or 
14 teaspoonful powdered 
cinnamon 
14 pound unsweetened choc- 
olate, melted 
I quart rich cream, scalded 


Sift together the sugar, flour, and salt of Part I; 
add the eggs, beat well, and then pour in the milk. 
Cook over hot water for fifteen minutes, stirring con- 
stantly until the mixture thickens, and occasionally 
afterward. To this add the ingredients of Part II. 
Cool and freeze in three parts of ice to one of salt. 

Mrs. George T. Bacon, 236 E. 4th St., Cineinnati, O. 


cinnamon-extract 
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120 Serving Out-of-Doors 


an appliquéd center of aquamarine silk. 
Both the center and the border have a 
couching of black silk about the edge. 

Pond lilies, although among the loveliest 
of flowers, have always been most difficult 
to arrange, but the bow! of black glass shown 
is just the right receptacle for holding them 
so that they float on the surface of the 
water. Other flowers may be used in the 
bowl, such as a deep-red rose, dropped 
with a petal or two and a few green leaves 
on the surface of the water. 

The black and white tea-set photographed 
is especially smart and appropriate for 
outdoor use. Over the china a gay green 
parrot keeps guard, on the settee a rabbit of 
grayish porcelain sits in meditative mood, 
while from above it on the arm of the 
settee an inquisitive bird peers down. These 
ornaments are quite the thing this year 
and may be had in almost limitless 
variety. 


Breakfast and Supper Oui-of-doors 


Once the serving of tea out-of-doors is 
indulged in, it is but a slight innovation 
to serve breakfast and luncheon there, 
too. For breakfast, luncheon, or the 
Sunday-night supper, when one has no 
maid, or prefers that the attendant be 
dispensed with after the first serving, the 
Lazy Susan illustrated at the top of page 
117 is a blessing. This is a mahogany 
circular tray or shelf, which at the touch of 
the hand pivots easily on its mahogany 
standard. On it are placed all the things 
required in common by the family, such as 
the cream and sugar for the cereal, the pep- 
per and salt, the toast-rack, and the elec- 
tric toaster itself, or the covered toast dish 
of china or silver. The silver-covered jam 
pot, the contents of which look so inviting 
through the glass, finds its place here, and 
the fruit is placed in the middle. Extra 
spoons, fruit-knives, or other silver, may 
also be conveniently placed on the shelf. 
In this way the Lazy Susan practically 
does away with “passing,” as it requires 
only a touch of the hand to bring anything 
within reach. In the photograph with the 
Lazy Susan are shown two mahogany 
candlesticks which may be very useful in 
in the summer twilight when just the least 
little bit of light is needed. 

As to the most elaborate meal of the day, 
there is dinner arranged Italian fashion, to 
be served on the veranda. To keep in 
harmony with the atmosphere, the table 


requires pieces of Italian lace instead ef a 
table-cloth. Most beautiful effects are 
obtained by using only a strip of wide lace 
through the middle, as shown in the photo- 
graph on page 117. Here the table is 
arranged for the last course, when fruit 
and coffee are served. The finger-bowls 
and plates, water-glasses, and after-dinner 
coffee-cups are of white opalescent glass, 
which takes on wonderful rainbow colors 
This is a domestic glass copied for the 
Ovington Bros. Co. from Venetian models. 
Spreading dishes of the glass filled with 
fruit and ferns are set on each side of a 
compote of deep-blue Venetian glass with 
a cheery bit of color in the fruit which 
forms the knob on top of its cover. If 
clear glass instead of colored Venetian 
glass is used, flowers of vivid shades should 
be selected to give color to a table such as 
the one described, and small low bowls with 
flowers may replace the compotes at either 
end. 

The use of covered receptacles for out- 
door serving will be appreciated in a lo- 
cality where winged insects abound. Small 
cakes may be placed in the large covered 
compote in the middle, and at either end 
of the table small compotes or jars of the 
same Venetian glass may be filled with 
bonbons and chocolates. Small Venetian 
glass jars may be used to hold nuts and 
various condiments. 


Smart Silverware and Lighting Effects 


Fruit-knives and forks, ina design brought 
over from England by the Reed & Barton Co., 
are shown on the table. The fruit-knives 
have a fine saw edge at the back, which is 
most useful in peeling fruit with a firm skin. 
Beside each large dish of fruit are placed 
silver grape-scissors which permit the serv- 
ing of just as few or as many grapes as any 
diner may indicate a desire for. 

For lighting this table, candles with tail 
lily-like globes of engraved glass may be 
used. Much newer, however, are the 
globes of an opalescent glass which re- 
sembles that of the compotes. These 
globes have holes in the covers for the 
introduction of the electric cords, which, 
for an outdoor table, may be attached to 
a small movable battery. If candles are 
not desired, the regular veranda lights may 
be used, or if the table is set in the garden, 
lanterns of glass and wrought iron hung 
from the arches of the pergola will give a 
charming effect. 
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Ways and Means of Canning Vegetables 


HE efficient house- 
keeper sees the value 
of a supply of home- 

canned fruits, meats, and 
vegetables on the ‘“emer- 
gency” shelf, for when she 
has been detained down- 
town until five-thirty, or 
when the unexpected guest 
appears, it is easy to open 
a jar or two of home-canned 
and wholesome vegetables 
and meats, which need only 
to be heated before making 
their appearance on the 
table, and to supplement 
them with a jar of fruit. 
Some housekeepers fatter 
themselves that by the use 
of so-called ‘ 


canning powders 


A booklet, ‘“‘Household Devices Tested 
and Approved,” describing fifteen hun- 
dred guaranteed devices, and the January 
to April supplement to this booklet, have 
been issued by the Good Housekeeping 
Institute and may be had for 10 and 5 
cents respectively, postpaid. The “Ef- 
ficiency Kitchen” and ‘Cooking Uten- 
sils’’ bulletins may be had for 15 cents 
each, postpaid. In addition to the in- 
formation given in the magazine and in 
these bulletins, Miss Maddocks will take 
pleasure in writing to you about your 
particular household problems, and will 
furnish upon request the addresses of 
the manufacturers from whom articles 
mentioned in the Institute may be pur- 
chased. Please enclose stamp for reply. 


” 


they have found 


ext morning, the jar 
bursted, and the peas scat- 
tered about the room. But 
these failures might have 
been avoided had the 
women known why canned 
foods spoil and why vege- 
tables and meats must be 
canned differently from 
fruits. There is a reason 
for the spoiling of any 
canned food, and with our 
present knowledge of can- 
ning, no housekeeper need 
lose a single jar if she un- 
derstands the _ principles 
involved and follows the 
directions carefully. It is 
not safe, however, for the 


housewife to deviate from these directions, for they 


an easy and reliable short cut to the canning of 
certain vegetables which are proverbially diffi- 
cult to handle, and quantities of canning powders 
are used each year by women who are misled by the 
claim that they are absolutely harmless. Such 
powders are certainly efficient in preventing the 
spoiling of canned food, but they owe their efficiency 
to preservatives like boric and salicylic acids, which 
may be irritating to the lining of the stomach. 
And since it is possible to can all vegetables, as well 
as all fruits, by 
sterilizing them 
by heat, no 
housekeeper is 
justified in jeop- 
ardizing the 
health of her 
family by using 
dubious can- 
ning powders. 
Some house- 
keeper is say- 
ing to herself, 
“T tried to can 
corn one year, 
and every can 
spoiled.” An- 
other doubtless 
visualizes the 
peas she tried 
to can, as she 
found them the 


An excellent improvised canner is a wash-boiler with wire frames, which may be 
purchased separately in sizes to hold gallon, quart. or pint jars. 
tacle with a close-fitting top may be used, or an outfit may be purchased complete 


have been carefully and scientifically worked out. 

The decay in vegetables and fruits, and the spoil- 
ing of meats is due to the action of a world of very 
small living organisms, called micro-organisms. 
These micro-organisms are everywhere around us. 
They are carried by air-currents, are present on our 
clothes and hands, and on all surfaces which we 
touch. When canned fruit spoils, when jelly or 
grape-juice ferments, when canned meat decom- 
poses, the spoiling is caused by the attack of these 
micro-organ- 
isms, which 
either were not 
killed when the 
products were 
canned or 
which have 
found their 
way into the 
can because of 
imperfect seal- 
ing. If all liv- 
ing organisms 
within a can of 
fruit, vegeta- 
bles, or meat 
are killed, and 
if the can is per- 
fectly sealed, 
the food will 
never spoil, al- 


Any other recep- " 
though it may 
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gradually fade and soften, but not to an extent 
that will affect its palatability or value. 

For years housekeepers have canned fruits, but 
when a few venturesome persons attempted to can 
some of the vegetables in the same way, the result 
was frequently failure. The old-fashioned method, 
which succeeded so well with fruit, is called the 
open-ketile method of canning. It consists of 
cookiag the food in a kettle, pouring it into ster- 
ilized jars, and sealing the jars so that they are air- 
tight. While this method is usually safe to use for 
fruits, and for acid vegetables like tomatoes, it is 
not satisfactory for peas, beans, corn, and greens. 
By the new or cold-pack method, there is not 
only less danger of spoiling, but the work is easicr 
and quicker, and the jers of fruit, vegetables, or 
meat keep their color, shape, and flavor better than 
is possible by the old way. 

The cold-pack method consists in packing the 
blanched or unblanched food into jars, filling the jars 
with water or sirup, and cooking and sterilizing it 
in the jars. This method for fruits is simple, and 
the airections can be followed by even the most 
inexperienced housekeeper. The following are the 
steps: Grade the fruit according to ripeness and 
quality; wash carefully, peel, remove the hull, or 
otherwise prepare it for canning; pack it closely into 
clean jars; fill the jars with hot sirup; put the rubber 
in place after dipping it into boiling water for a 
moment; put on the top, and adjust the wire across 
the top, or screw the rim until it catches, but do 
not seal the jar in either case; set the jars into the 
canner and sterilize them for the proper length of 
time—twenty minutes for hot water or fifteen 
minutes for water-seal outfits; remove the jars from 
the canner and adjust the second wire, or screw the 
rim tightly; invert the jar to test the seal. If the 
jar leaks, put on a new rubber or two new rubbers, 
replace the top, and sterilize for ten minutes es 
before; label with the name of the 
fruit and the date. Labels may be 
home-made, or ‘‘stickers” bearing th> 
names of the fruits and vegetables 
may be purchased in book form. 


Cold-Pack Canning 

In canning vegetables by the cold 
pack method, a few more steps are 
included, and a somewhat longer op- 
eration is necessary than in canning 
fruits. Several terms used in describ- 
ing this method of canning are un- 
familiar to the woman in the home, 
and are sometimes confusing to her. 
For instance, blanching means a pre- 
liminary cooking in a small amount 
of water, or in steam, for the purpos? 
of loosening the skin of vegetables, as 
in tomatoes, for reducing their bulk, 
as in beet-greens, or for removing 
strong flavors, as in dandelion-greens. 
This preliminary cooking also helps to 
sterilize the vegetables. An excellent 
way to blanch vegetables is to place 
them loosely in a piece of cheese- 
cloth, made into a bag by tying the 
four corners, and to place this bag in 
a steamer, or in a kettle which con- 
tains about an inch of boiling water 
in the bottom, cover the kettle closely, 
and leave the vegetables the required 
time after the water boils. In this 


With its long vise-like fina- 
gers this device reachesdown 
into the boiling water and 
lifts out the jars with safety 
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way vegetables are blanched largely by steam, and 
much valuable food material is retained which 
would be lost if the vegetables were blanched in a 
great deal of water. 

Another term used in describing the cold-pack 
method is the cold dip. This step always follows 
the blanching, and means dipping the blanched 
vegetables into cold water for one or two minutes to 
harden the pulp and facilitate the handling. 


Methods of Sterilizing 

There are two methods of sterilizing jars of vege- 
tables, the one-day method, and the three-day, or 
intermittent, method. Each method has its advo- 
cates, and each has advantages. By the one-day 
method of sterilizing, we mean placing the jars in 
the canner and heating them continuously at the 
boiling point, or above it, for several hours. Usually, 
if this heating is continued long enough, the vege- 
tables will keep. 

On the other hand, by the intermittent, or three- 
day, method, jars of vegetables are taken out of 
the canner at the end of an hour’s boiling. The 
clamp or rim is tightened, and the jar is set aside 
to cool until the following day. In order to prevent 
the sudden change of temperature from cracking 
the glass, a cloth is thrown over the jars till their 
contents have somewhat cooled, or they are carefully 
placed out of the way of drafts. When following 
this method do not let the vegetables cool off in the 
sterilizer, as this results in overcooking. On the 
second day, the clamp is loosened or the rim un- 
screwed, the jars are placed in warm water deep 
enough to reach within an inch of the tops, and 
they are Jeft until they have been boiled an hour, 
at the end of which time they are again removed. 
On the third day, the hour’s boiling is repeated 
in the same way. 

There is reason for believing that the three-day 
method is advisable when peas, beans, 
corn, and greens are canned by boil- 
iag. The object in sterilizing food is 
io kill all living organisms which are 
present. Sometimes certain organisms 
assume a resistive or ‘‘bad weather” 
form, in which they are not easily killed 
Ly boiling. When organisms assume 
such forms, they are called spores. If, 
for example, there are spores in a jar 
of peas, they will probably not be 
killed by one hour, or even by three 
hours of sterilizing. So, after an 

hour’s cooking, we set the jar aside 
until the next day, and as it gradually 
cooks, conditions become just right for 
these spores to germinate. Most of 
them quickly change te an active or 
vegetative form in which it is possi- 
ble to kill them by boiling. The sec- 
ond day these vegetative forms are 
killed. It is barely possible, however, 
that some of the spores may not have 
reached the vegetative stage during 
the first cooling, and so have not 
been killed by the second boiling. For 
this reason we take the added pre- 
caution of sterilizing the third day. 
A longer cooking period for a single 
day is less trouble, and perhaps it re- 
quires less fuel than the three-day 
method, but the intermittent method 
is absolutely safe, and many persons 
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believe that the vegetables keep 
their color and shape better 
than by the prolonged single 
cooking. It is for the house- 
keeper to decide which method 
she wishes to use—and then to 
follow explicitly and to the let- 
terthe directions for that method. 


Precautions to Observe 
But you may beever so careful 
in following the directions thus 
far given and still fail, because 
there are several other factors 
which are as important as is 
the canning process itself. The 
selection of a good quality of 
fruits and vegetables for can- 
ning is of paramount impor- 
tance. Use only those which 
are fresh, firm, and ripe, but 
not overripe. It is particu- 
larly important that peas and 
corn should be canned with- 
in a few hours after they are 
gathered. These vegetables 
are much sweeter and ten- 
derer when they are freshly 
gathered than after they have 
stood. Fermentation or sour- 
ing may also set in after the 
corn or peas are gathered. 
If fermentation or, to use a 
canning term, “flat sour,” 
has commenced, even care- 
ful sterilizing will not re- 
trieve the damage done, and 
the vegetables will not be 
palatable or wholesome. 
Grading fruits and vegeta- 
bles for canning is also im- 
portant. After buying or 
gathering them, grade them 
carefully according to size, 
firmness, ripeness, and qual- 
ity. This is an important 
step which is often neglected, 
but it means that the food 
will be cooked and sterilized 
uniformly, and that the jar 
will have a much better ap- 
pearance than would be pos- 
sible otherwise. The second 
quality of produce may be 
canned for ordinary use, it may be made into jam, 
marmalade, fruit butter, or catchup, or it may be 
canned in the form of fruit-juice. ; 
The selection of jars is also a potent factor in suc- 
cessful canning. If you must purchase new jars this 
year, remember that it is no economy to buy cheap 
ones. There is a fallacy among housekeepers regard- 
ing the color of jars. They believe that green glass 
prevents fruits and vegetables from fading. This 
is not true. However, a clear white glass is prefer- 
able, but only because of the appearance of the prod- 
uct in the jar. In selecting jars, see that the inside 
rims are smooth, and notice whether the glass is 
Iree from bubbles. Jars which have a wide mouth 
are essential if food is to be canned whole, and jars 
which are constructed with rims, or other attach- 
ments which stretch easily, are not economical. 
Jars with tin tops, not lacquered or enamel-lined, 


valve, and a pet-cock. 


This water-seal canner has a thermometer. a safety- 
It confines steam under pres- 
sure, and in it vegetables are canned with one cooking 


Excellent for canning a few small 
jars of fruit, meat, or vegetables at 
one time is the canner shown above, 
in which each jar has its individ- 
ual steam-tight. bail-handled cover 


should not be used. There is 
ample choice now of well- 
made jars of Lightning spring 
type, of the newer Economy 
type, or the old Mason type, 
all approved by Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE. 

In the selection of rubbers, 
the color of rubber does not 
necessarily indicate its qual- 
ity. Select a firm, thick, 
elastic rubber — those ap- 
proved by the Institute have 
all passed a severe boiling 
test. Rubbers cut twelve to 
the inch are a good choice. 
It is never good economy to 
get a “bargain” in rubbers; 
so be sure the stock is fresh, 
as left-over stock has dete- 
riorated and is not safe to 
use. Rubbers which soften 
and stretch during the ster- 
ilization of the jars so that 
the rubbers slip, and thus 
break the seal, should be dis- 
carded at once. Nor should rubbers be used twice. 

A difficulty often met with in canning by the 
cold-pack method has been the “bulging” of rub- 
bers. Frequently, when jars are taken from the 
canner, the rubbers are seen to project beyond the 
cover at some one point. This, of course, breaks 
the seal and allows the entrance of air, which carries 
micro-organisms. In such a case it is necessary to 
adjust a new rubber promptly and to resterilize 
the jars for ten minutes. 

This “bulging” is sometimes due to the use of 
cheap rubbers, but it frequently occurs when an 
over-thick cover has been fitted to a jar and the 
adjusting of the first wire makes an air-tight seal. 
When the jar is sterilized and steam is formed in- 
side it, the steam in attempting to escape presses 
against the rubber until it pushes it out at the point 
of least resistance. To prevent this, be sure the 
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sealing is not tight enough to form a perfect seal. 

A great deal of trouble in canning results from 
failing to follow directions accurately. For ex- 
ample, a woman places her laboriously gathered 
peas in a hot-water canner and /eaves them an hour. 
She does this each day for three days. The peas 
spoil, and she blames the method. Perhaps the 
water boiled only half an hour each day, while the 
directions said she must leave the jars in the canner 
until the water had boiled for one hour. There is 
a reason for each step, and if the housekeeper fol- 
lows only a part of the directions and failure results, 
she must not blame the method. All vegetables 
and all fruits will be canned successfully if the 
directions are followed accurately. 

Canning Outfits 

Excellent home canners may be adapted. from a 
new wash-boiler, with a frame for holding the jars. 
A frame can be bought that will fit the common 
wash-boiler or other container. A deep pail, a 
kettle, or any other container which is at least six 
inches deeper than a quart jar, and which has a 
close-fitting cover, makes an excellent home canner 
when equipped with some means of preventing the 
jars from resting directly on the bottom. Wire 
frames can be obtained with bail handles. These 
frames are intended to hold one jar each and are 
excellent for use in the pail or kettle where but 
three or four will be needed. After placing the jars 
in this canner, surround them with warm water, 
reaching to within one inch from the tops of the jars. 
Do not have the water hot enough to break the jars. 

The water seal canning outfit looks like a large 
pail. It is fitted with a thermometer, a safety-valve, 
and a pet-cock, and is so constructed that steam 
is confined under pressure. This raises the tem- 
perature in the canner above the boiling point, and 
reduces somewhat the length of time required to 
sterilize the contents of the jars. With such an 
outfit, vegetables may be canned at one operation. 

The steam pressure outfit is similar in appearance 
to the water-seal outfit, but is much heavier to move 
about. Since it is stronger and heavier, more pres- 
sure is secured, and the time of sterilization is cut 
down still further. Vegetables which require three 
or four hours cooking one day or an hour each day 
for three days in a hot-water outfit, are sterilized in 
one hour and a half in the steam-pressure canner. 
Such outfits are extremely useful when vegetables 
are to be canned in large quantities. 

The Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., Office of Extension Work, North and East, 
has available for distribution a list of firms selling 
canning outfits. The State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, New York, has reprinted this list in one of 
its bulletins. The bulletin is free to residents of 
New York state. If you wish to buy a canner, get 
catalogs and study the different types of canners 
before you buy. 

The following recipes for canning vegetables 
should be followed only when hot-water bath out- 
fits are used; in other words when no pressure is 
available. Directions which may be safely fol- 
lowed are sent out with all pressure canning outfits. 
To can corn by the hot-water bath method blanch 
the corn for three minutes, dip it into cold water, 
cut it from the cob, and place it lightly in jars. 
Add one teaspoonful of salt to each quart jar and 
fill the jars with hot water. Place the rubbers and 
tops on the jars, and adjust the tops, but do not 
tighten them. Place the jars in the canner and sur- 


round them with enough warm water to reach to 
within an inch of the tops of the jars. Sterilize the 
corn one hour after the water in the canner begins 
to boil. Remove the jars from the boiler, fasten the 
clamps, and test the jars for a perfect seal. Set 
the jars aside until the following day, then loosen 
the clamps, place the jars again in hot water, and 
boil them an hour. Repeat the boiling the third 
day. Or the jars of corn may be boiled three hours 
one day, which completes the process. However, 
corn canned in this way is not as tender, nor is the 
flavor as delicate, as when it is canned by the three- 
day method. 

To can peas or beans by the hot-water bath 
method, blanch the vegetables by steaming or 
boiling them for three minutes, dip them into cold 
water, pack them solidly in the jars, add one tea- 
spoonful of salt to each quart jar, and fill the jars 
with hot water. Place the rubber and top and 
sterilize as directed for corn. 

Squash and pumpkin should be cooked before 
placing them in the jars, then they should be sea- 
soned, packed in jars, and sterilized three hours one 
day, or for an hour each day for three successive days. 

To can tomatoes by this method, blanch the 
tomatoes in boiling water for two minutes. Dip 
them into cold water, remove the skins, pack them 
in jars, add one teaspoonful of salt to each quart 
jar, and fill the jars with hot water or with strained 
tomato-juice made by cooking and straining the 
second grade of tomatoes. Place the tops and 
rubbers, adjust the clamp or rim, and sterilize the 
jars twenty minutes in boiling water. Remove the 
jars and fasten the clamps. Such tomatoes should 
keep their shape perfectly and can be used for salad. 

Few foods are better body regulators than greens. 
These plants are also particularly rich in iron. 
Many of them are available in the early summer and 
should be used like the veritable tonic they are. 
Dandelions, marsh marigolds, milkweed, lamb’s 
quarters, sour dock, and some other uncultivated 
plants make delicious greens and are exceedingly 
valuable in the dietary. Most housekeepers are 
familiar with such cultivated greens as Swiss chard, 
beet-tops, turnip-tops, and the several varieties 
of spinach. All of these may not only be used in 
the dietary while they are in season, but they may 
be satisfactorily canned for winter use. One house- 
keeper, living far from city markets, plans to put up at 
least two jars of greens for each week during the winter. 


Blanching Greens 

All greens must be blanched preparatory to can- 
ning, and if they are strongly flavored greens, such 
as dandelions, they should be blanched for from 
five to eight minutes in enough water to cover. If, 
however, they are delicate in flavor, blanch them 
in a small amount of boiling water in a covered 
kettle for from three to five minutes. Next, place 
the bag of blanched greens in cold water for a min- 
ute or two, then cut the greens into small pieces, 
pack them closely into wet jars, add one teaspoonful 
of salt to each quart jar, and fill the jars with boiling 
water. Place the rubber and top on the jars and 
adjust the clamps or rims. 

Sterilize the jars of greens in the hot-water bath 
for two hours one day, or for an hour each day for 
three days. While the one-day process is a quick 
and easy way, it is believed that greens retain their 
color better, and that the flavor is more pleasing 
when they are sterilized by the three-day method. 

CLARIBEL Nye, Cornell University. 
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Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


THE BROILER illustrated at the right is 
unique in design, for it is intended to broil 
both the thinnest of bacon slices and the 
thickest of steaks. It is made of electro-welded 
heavily plated wire. The size, 914 x 11 inches, 
makes it possible to cook large steaks. It is 
designed with a slightly convex curve, which 
holds even the thinnest of bacon slices so firmly 
that they can be cooked evenly and 
as crisp and brown as desired without 
slipping from the broiler. When the 
broiler is reversed, it becomes corre- 
spondingly concave, and it is ready 
to hold a steak for broiling. In actual 
test the broiler proved excellent for 
both purposes. While intended pri- 
marily for use on a coal-range, it was 
found most practical in broiling under 
the flame of a gas broiling-oven. The 
secret of perfect broiling is that the food shall 
be turned often enough to prevent its being tough- 
ened by the intense heat. With this broiler, it is 


easy to turn even the heavy steak every thirty 
seconds with very little effort. 


Price, 50 cents 
THE UDELL IRONING-BOARD STAND 
shown below is strong and steady, and so rig- 
idly braced that even the; pressure required for the 
heavier houschold ironing does not cause it to sway. 
The board as first designed was not rigid enough, 
and the Goop HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE pointed 
out to the 1nanufacturer this disadvantage. At once 
the suggestions were incorporated in new designs 
of heavier stock; these proved satisfactory under all 
the practical tests given them in the INsTITUTE. 
The board can be obtained in the design illustrated, 
or with one end shaped into a sleeve-board. The 
stand is also furnished in a two-post or four-post 
model, but there seems 
to be no difference in the 
efficiency of the two 
models. A convenience of 
this board is the ease with 
which it folds up, as in- 
dicated in the illustration, 
so it can be stored to 
occupy little space. It is 
3214 inches in height, 
five feet in length, and is 
priced at $2. 
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IRE EXTINGUISHERS are as necessary 

in July as in any other month in the year, 
and the INstITUTE strongly urges the installation 
of a portable fire-extinguisher in every home. 
The Pyrene was carefully tested to determine if 
it was practical for women or children to use. 
It proved light and sufficiently well-balanced to 
b2 held with ease. The release of the piston is 
simple, and it requires very little 
strength to operate. Do not buy any 
fire-extinguisher and install it on its 
hook or bracket without teaching 
every member of the family just how 
to operate it. One of the small fires 
put out by the Pyrene extinguisher in 
the INsTITUTE was due to a quantity 
of fat taking fire in the broiling oven 
of a gas-range. In less than one min- 
ute the blaze was out. No damage 
was done to color, fabric, polished or varnished 
wood, or to the lining of the gas-range, although all 
these materials were liberally besprinkled with the 
chemicals. The odor is pungent, but will disappear 
in thirty minutes with cross ventilation. Price, $7. 
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HE MET: \LE EG GG. CARRIER illustrated above 

insures the eggs reaching the housekeeper with 

no breakage. At the same time it furnishes a com- 
pact container for storage in refrigerator or cold box. 
If two of these boxes are purchased, one can be used 
for a carrier while the other is used to store the eggs 
in the refrigerator. The boxes will be of most service 
when the family supply of eggs is sent direct from 
the producer, but even when they are obtained 
from a dealer there should be a sufficient saving from 
breakage to warrant the first cost. The boxes can 
be locked, and the eggs are held firmly and sep- 
arately by wire loops that grip each one. Thus 
the housekeeper is as- 

sured that the product 

will reach her in the ex- 

act condition in which 

it was packed. The ca- 

pacity of the box is one 

dozen eggs, and two 

boxes should be suffi- 

cient for an average 

family. It is true that 

in many localities prac- 

tically no saving is pos- 

sible when eggs are pur- 

chased direct from the 

producer, but there can 

be no question of the 

improvement in quality 

and freshness. Price, $1. 
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Electricity Your Summer Servant 


Convenience Out of All Proportion to Expense 


P | NHE electric fan and 
the electric iron are 
two summei 

“must haves.” Hereto- 

fore the electric fan has 

been a disfigurement to 
any attractively deco- 
rated room, but today 
one may obtain a fan 
with an enameled or 
stained-wood frame that 
will harmonize with. any 
room. The bedroom fans 
are especially attractive; 
these are set on high 
portable standards. In 
selecting one of these 
fans, see that it is run by 


a motor that has passed An electric washing-machine to which an ice-cream freezer may 
Goop be attached by the universal coupling, as shown in the photo- 
INsTI- graph above, makes sport of what has heretofore been drudgery 


the tests of the 


TUTE. A Western Electric, 

a Westinghouse, a Robbias & Myers, a Diehl, a 
Crocker Wheeler, or a General Electric will prove 
satisfactory. The cost of running these fans is 
one-half cent an hour at the ten-cent rate. 

The electric iron is a solid comfort, too, be it 
winter or summer, but there are few who do not 
appreciate it a bit more in the hot summer season 
than at any other time. Im selecting irons for 
laundry use, choose a heavy six-pound iron, for 
though it heats more slowly, it offsets this by hold- 
ing its heat longer; for the sewing-room buy a 
five-pound iron and one of a kind that heats 
quickly, even though it does not hold the heat 
quite so well. For quick pressing this rapid heating 
will prove a convenience, and will be economical as 
to current. The current for these irons costs five 
to six cents an hour at the ten-cent rate. 

The vacuum cleaner makes the summer care of 
the house much less arduous. It should be selected 
with care. The portable cleaner on wheels operated 


AD i: Wintel CLEGG CBRE S 


Summer servants which save untold energy are the electrically-driven knife polisher and cleaner 
that may be run at negligible cost. the familiar grill-of-all-work, in this model equipped with a 
really practical smal] oven, and an electric mixer like that used at soda-fountains for mixing drinks 
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by electricity is an excel- 
lent choice for all save 
the heaviest work. Good 
vacuum cleaners may be 
obtained at from twenty 
to forty dollars. None 
of these develop strong 
enough suction to cause 
the slightest injury to 
rugs, but all of them 
really clean the dirt 
embedded in the rug. 
Even if vacuum cleaners 
were not the labor-say- 
ers they are, the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
would still urge their 
purchase upon every 
housekeeper who wishes 
to carry on her business 
of housekeeping effi- 
ciently, for they are the 
most efficient method of cleaning available today. 

Summer sewing becomes a far pleasanter task 
when the machine can be moved onto the cool 
porch where the electric connection at the base- 
board supplies the power, and leaves only the 
direction of the work to the operator. There are 
a number of excellent sewing-machine motors that 
can be adjusted to the machine you are using; so it 
is necessary to purchase only the motor. 

The convenience of being able to use electricity 
for cooking in any room in the house that has a 
lamp-socket connection is perhaps the greatest 
of its attractions. The teakettle or percolator can 
be brought to the invalid’s bedside, and the chafing- 
dish can be carried to the piazza or the library. For 
the foggy or rainy day that is sure to come, there 
is the small radiator, which is both warming and 
cheering and takes the place of an open fire very 
acceptably. These may be had in the glowing 
luminous type, or with a concealed heating-element 
that supplies hot air. 
A newer adaptation 
of electric heating is 
the hot water radia- 
tor, portable and 
complete in itself, for 
auxiliary use. 

And since we are 
not dealing altogether 
with household appli- 
ances, there are one 
or two things still to 
be mentioned in pass- 
ing. One of these isa 
hair-dryer with a hot 
and cold blast. An- 
other is the heating- 
pad, which has the 
warmth and none of 
the inconveniences of 
the hot-water bottle. 
Stillanother isa vibra- 
tor that is most stim- 
ulating to the skin. 
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The Days of Auld Lang Syne 

How thankful we should be to every discoverer 
for every “‘ Discovery,” for, were it not for discoveries, 
we might be doing the same kind of day’s work as 
I describe in this record from the diary of one 
Abigail Foot, of a certain Connecticut town. I lately 
had access to the diary and this describes one day’s 
work in 1775: “‘Fixed gown for Mother; mended 
Mary’s riding hood; spun short thread; fixed two 
gowns for William’s girls; carded tow; spun linen; 
worked on cheese-basket; hetched flax with Han- 
nah, together we did fifty-one Ibs.; pleated and 
ironed Father’s stock; read a sermon of Dodde- 
ridge’s; milked three cows; spun linen, did fifty 
knots; made a broom of guinea wheat straw; 
bleached thread and set a red dye; carded two 
pounds of wool; dipped candles, and scoured the 
pewter”!!! L. M. G., N. Y. 


Binding Sheet-Music 

I have found it very convenient to have my 
sheet-music arranged in little books, each containing 
from six to ten selections. For instance, I have a 
group of waltzes in one booklet, a group of novel- 
ettes in a second, a group of 
classical selections of about the 
same grade of difficulty, or from 


Discoveries wanted! 


i 


The Sewing-Room 


In connection with sewing, the paramount 
thought is the sewing-room. For what might other- 
wise be work will become a pleasure, if there be a 
separate, well-equipped room for sewing. Select a 
bright room if possible. In it have a tailor’s cutting- 
table (mine is 3x6, resting on two wooden “horses,” 
and cost $4.00, and I covered it with white table oil- 
cloth, stretched tight—this washes). One can stand 
to cut out everything—no more backaches. Have 
also a bureau, in the separate drawers of which can 
be placed unmade materials, laces, and so forth, one 
drawer being reserved for what is in process of mak- 
ing. Upon a long swinging shelf suspended from 
the picture-molding can be placed boxes labeled 
with the names of their contents, thus keeping sepa- 
rate hooks and eyes, buttons, thread, sewing-silk, 
tape, and the like. Have an ironing-board, a tailor’s 
pillow (which can easily be made from a pattern), 
and an electric iron. Large hat-boxes covered with 
wall-paper make attractive receptacles for paper 
patterns. It is advisable to keep the patterns 
sorted, that no time be lost in rummaging for what 
one wants. A cheval-glass is a decided addition to 
the room. Needless to state, the 
most important part of the furnish- 
ing is a good sewing-machine. 


What 


the same composer, in another, 
and soon. I use paper-fasteners 
of a proper size to staple the 
books, and then I bind them with 
a strip of strong gummed cloth 
tape. On the cover of each 
book I put the names of the 
selections it contains. 
Miss G. H., Mont. 


Home-Made Celery-Salt 
When using celery, save the 
leaves and dry until crisp. Then 


little things are you doing to 
save yourself time or money 
or worry, or ta add to the 
beauty or utility of anything 
about your house? We'll pay 
at least one dollar for every 
available Discovery. If you 
want rejected manuscripts 
returned, please enclose a 
stamp. Address, Discovery 
Editor, Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine, 119 West 
40th Street. New York City. 
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A “Friendship Calendar”’ 


I made a “ Friendship Calendar” 
for a birthday-gift, hunting up all 
the quotations myself, and not 
only had much mental exercise 
and enjoyment, but found Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING a treasure-trove. 
As an instance, one can dip into 
“Sis Mirandy’s” remarks any- 
where and take out a pungent 
saying on marriage, neighbors, or 


crush to a powder and mix with 
an equal amount of salt. This makes an excellent 
celery-salt. Miss S. B., Ia. 


A Hat-Box for Cramped Quarters 


_I must pass on to apartment dwellers or those 
living in small rooms an idea that has been my 
greatest comfort. Tired of keeping my hats under 
the bed in a box, and having no available closet- 
shelf, I took a shirt-waist box, stood it on end, and 
hinged the lid to the lower end. Then to the inside 
top and two sides I nailed three cushions stuffed 
with excelsior. This made a pretty and convenient 
place for four hats—one on the floor and one pinned 
to each cushion. Miss A. R., Pa. 


clothes, that serves to spice the 
more serious parts of the calendar. The whole 
thing took the spare hours of one month only, 
and both the recipient and I, may I modestly say, 
liked it so much that I mean to do another. 
"Mrs. L. K, D., N.Y. 


A Sewing Hint 

In order that spools of thread may be kept untan- 
gled and where they can easily be found, get an 
ordinary ten-cent curtain-rod and attach it to the 
under edge of the sewing-table by means of the little 
brackets that go with it. It is a great convenience 
and keeps the various spools always at hand. 

G. A. S., 0. 
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28 Discoveries 


Initial Characteristics 


I tried this parlor game, and it afforded me much 
amusement. It is called “Initial Characteristics.” 
The players form a cozy circle. Three judges are 
appointed. Start with any player, called the ini- 
tialee, who gives his name and initials. Then each 
of the players, except the initialee, takes a turn at 
nicknaming the given initials, remembering to con- 
sider closely the habits, eccentricities, etc., of the 
initialee. When all have suggested a nickname for 
the first initialee, the player at the left gives his 
name and initials, and so on around the circle. The 
winner is the player who in the opinion of the 
judges gives the most appropriate or funniest 
nicknames. 

Some of the best were: 

C. E. Platte Physician 
B. F. Cherry Coal and Wood 
M. L. Hurdy R.R. Engineer 
J. D. Lynch Attorney 


Charge Enough Platte 
Burn Fine Cherry 
Main Line Hurdy 
Justice Don’t Lynch 
Irs. B. W., Mich. 


Spices and Catchup 

Recently I saw the statement that home-made 
catchup is always dark. Mine is nearly, if not quite, 
as bright as that purchased in stores. I use whole 
spices and tie them up in a little cheese-cloth sack. 
This I boil with my tomatoes before they are run 
through a sieve. If then I find they are not seasoned 
sufficiently, the little spice-sack is returned to the 
tomatoes for a time. The ground spice is what 
darkens the catchup. 


Come Easy, Go Easy 

My husband has made me a little article which I 
have found most convenient, and which saves me a 
great deal of work. It is a small platform mounted 
on casters. On it I keep my coal-scuttle. When I 
sweep the kitchen, instead of having to stoop and lift 
the heavy scuttle out of my way, I simply give the 
platform a shove with my foot, and presto! Then, 
when I mop up the floor, I find it very convenient 
for holding the pail of water, for I do not have to lift 
it from place to place. This little platform is very 
easily made and requires only a small board and four 
good casters. Bre CST FNS 


Keeping One’s Samples in Order 
When I make out my shopping list, I use the face 
of anenvelop. Any samples of lace, ribbon, or mate- 
rial I slip in this envelop, and my samples are never 
lost or scattered through the small parcels in my bag. 
Mrs. P. W. W., N.Y. 


A Costly Lesson 

I have just found that it is a tragedy to try to 
clean or refresh the face itself of a daguerreotype, 
except to clean the glass over it if that can be sepa- 
rated from the plate without touching the latter. 
Even a thumb-mark on the foreground of the pic- 
ture entirely obliterated the design of the carpet, 
not to mention my horror when I realized that by 
gently wiping a cloth over the faces to dispel the 
dust I had wiped away also the faces in the lovely 
group over which it had passed. H.W. H., Mass. 


To Keep Embroidery and Silks 
Remove and put aside the number paper, cut floss 
in half or in the desired length, and with the ever- 
useful hair-pin return the floss through the paper. 
It will be protected, will not roughen, and the num- 
ber is easily determined for matching. 
Mrs. F. L. deR., N.Y. 


Cosmetic Economy 


You would be surprised how much vaseline there 7 
is in a bottle when you think it is empty. Slightly 3 
heat the bottle until the vaseline all runs to the 4 
bottom; then lay it on its side to cool. When © 
hardened it will leave the ingredients “near to 4 
hand.” This is a good scheme for any nearly empty | 
jar of cold cream, salves, etc.—especially if you have | 
short fingers! Mrs. E. L. T., Ore. @ 


In League with the Stork 


\ small club of girls wanted to have a baby shower 
for a tiny stranger. They knew she would have the? 
usual number of sacks, bootees, and bonnets pre- 
sented to her, and they wanted to give something : 
diffe rent. A young mother suggested a “bath | 
shower,” for she said it was very hard to have? 
every thing ready when you come home from the 
hospital with the baby. The girls together bought | 
a small tub. In it they placed the gifts, daintily tied J 
with ribbon. The club poet furnished these verses, 7 
which were tied to the handle of the tub. q 

When you are ready 

To bathe the tiny man or lady, 

All you'll have to furnish 
Will be water and the baby. 

A shower, this affair some might dub, 
But for baby so wee, 
We thought we would agree 

To furnish instead just a tub. 


Only one of the gifts in the tub cost over ten] 
cents. One girl filled a small covered basket with] 
squares of absorbent cotton for washing the eyes > 
and mouth. Another gave a little covered jar for 
holding the boric solution. Another gave a ten-cent 
package of boric-acid powder. A young mother 7 
clipped the ‘“Mothercraft” articles from Goon? 
HOUSEKEEPING, bound them with stiff flowered 
paper, and labeled them, “‘This Tells How to Do 
It.” One girl gave a cake of castile soap and an-7 
other a bath apron. Another made some baby 
towels and wash-rags out of old table-linen. At the” 
very bottom of the tub was a bath-thermometer. 7 
It was the one gift that cost over ten cents. Tied to™ 
the thermometer was the verse, 4 


Don’t forget what the old Mammy said, 
“‘When the water's too hot, they turn red, 
When the water's too cold, they turn blue; 
So be careful whatever you do.’ 
Mrs. S. E. S., Ill. 


To Prevent a Fountain Pen Leaking 


It frequently happens that a high-grade fountain 
pen will leak at the point where the part holdi 
the pen screws into the barrel which holds the ink. | 
After being bothered with this for years, and having? 
smutty fingers just when I hated it most, I discov=) 
ered that a toothpick dipped in white vaseline and” 
wiped over the threads before screwing the parts: 
together would obviate the nuisance entirely. a 

Mrs. W. N. B., N. J: 


Knobs for Cobs 


A friend had tucked away among odds and end§j 
a set of the knobs belonging to an old-fashioned high=: 
boy which had been destroyed. The knobs were off 
fluted glass, with screws about three-quarters of 
inch long to screw into the faces of the drawe 
Her husband, who was a mechanic, took them 
his shop and ground sharp points upon the screws: 
and they now made excellent holders for eating) 
green corn. Mrs. M. H. N., Mass. 








